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PREFACE. 


r'HE  following  Work  is  a new  attempt,  whatever  may 
he  its  success,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  great  body 
of  our  Farmers,  and  to  divert  it  to  the  most  improved  me- 
thods of  Cultivation ; an  object  in  economics  which  has  ever 
been  held  of  the  first  consequence. 

To  the  credit  of  the  present  times,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  ancient  and  ill-grounded  prejudices  and  customs  are 
Gradually  wearing  away,  and  that  there  is,  at  present, 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  country,  in  which  may  not  be 
found,  men  in  the  farming  line,  thoroughly  versed  in  their 
profession,  and  extremely  capable  of  every  rational  enquiry  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are 
still  too  many  labouring  under  an  unfortunate  prejudice 
against  Book-farming,  as  they  phrase  it,  that  is,  against 
taking  any  hint,  right  or  wrong,  from  books;  a notion 
pregnant  with  too  much  self-sufficiency,  and  exposing  those 
who  entertain  it.  to  the  most  manifest  disadvantages : for  it 
must  be  clear  to  every  one,  who  will  allow  himself  a mo- 
ment's time  to  refect,  that  written  documents  must  neces- 
sarily surpass,  in  all  respects,  those  of  the  most  retentive 
memory ; and  that  the  experience  of  one  man,  however 
extensive,  cannot  possibly  compass  all  which  ts,  or  ought  to 
be  known.  Notwithstanding  the  plain  and  acknowledged 
advantages  of  practice,  no  one  will,  for  a moment,  question 
his  superiority , who,  with  his  practice,  conjoins  a just 
theory.  As  for  the  vulgar  outcry  against  theory  and  spe- 
culation, it  is,  of  all  follies,  the  most  absurd,  since  all 
practice  ought  to  be  founded  on  certain  rational  principles , 
and,  to  banish  enquiry,  is  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  im- 
provement ; and  since  we  may  divest  experiment  of  all  its 
danger,  by  cautious  and  moderate  beginnings. 

. The  first. , or  Calendar  Part  of  the  Book,  is  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  those,  who  may  be  either  totally  unexperienced  in 
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farming,  or  those  who  may  need  a new  line  of  practice , and 
a Monthly  Remembrancer.  This  convenient  method  of  con- 
veymg  agricultural  instruction  was,  I believe,  first  intro- 
duced by  Mortimer,  and  afterwards  pursued  in  a most  va- 
luable tract,  attributed  to  Mr.  Young.  To  tJie  practice 
exhibited  in  this  Calendar  of  Mr.  Young,  I have  generally 
adhered,  in  mine,  as  Jar  as  my  plan  would  admit,  since 
such  is  still  the  best  prevailing  system  of  the  country.  1 have 
afterwards  stated  my  sentiments  at  large  on  the  Drill- 
culture,  with  a few  words  on  folding  sheep,  a practice 
which  appears  to  vie  rather  to  appertain  to  the  old  system , 
and  to  be  by  no  means  attended  with  those  benefits  usually 
taken  for  granted,  rather  than  proved.  But  a circumstance 
here  presents  itself,  which  it  concerns  me,  by  no  means,  to 
pass  oyer  in  silence:  in  revising  the-- arguments  I have  made 
use  of,  although  long  and  maturely  digested  in  my  mind, 
they  have  been  delivered  with  too  much  warmth ; a weakness 
for  which  I intreat,  and  trust  I shall  experience,  the  pardon 
of  the  candid  reader : however  incautiously  I may  have  ex- 
pressed myself,  1 mean  not  the  smallest  disrespect  to  any 
man.  1 hold  no  opinion  which  I am  unwilling  to  submit  to 
the  most  rigid  test ; and  trust  I preserve  my  mind  always 
open  to  conviction. 

It  is  hoped,  that  no  material  branch  of  the  science  or 
practice  of  Agriculture,  nor  the  account  of  any  new  me- 
chanical improvement  of  consequence,  is  omitted.  Such  in- 
formation as  I needed,  1 have  drawn  from  those  which  I 
esteemed  the  purest  and  most  authentic  sources.  But  the 
branch,  on  which  the  greatest  stress  will  appear  to  have  been 
laid,  is  the  raising  and  economical  expenditure  of  provision 
for  Live  Stock;  a business  which,  at  various  periods,  has  had 
a considerable  share  of  my  attention. 

As  to  style,  the  chief  care  has  been  to  render  it  as  plain 
and  as  perspicuous  as  possible ; and  after  begging  thcreadcr's 
attention  to  a too  numerous  list  of  errata,  the  book  is  re- 
spectfully committed  to  his  patronage ; the  Author  flattering 
himself  with  the  hope,  that  it  may  become,  a faithful  Guide 
to  those  who  need  instruction,  a convenient  Remembrancer 
to  the  already  experienced,  and  an  offering  not  unaccept- 
able to  the  Public  at  large. 
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14  Third  line  from  bottom, /mfinftead  of  feed. 

47  Line  fix  from  bottom,  read  obtained  for  drained. 

72  Middle,  read  heart  for  heat. 

75  Near  the  top,  hide-bound  for  hard-bound. 

177  Tenth  line  from  bottom,/^  iorfrejh. 

193  Eleventh  line  from  ditto,  reedy,  for  ready. 

207  Fourth  line  from  ditto,  carrier,  for  carrin. 

236  Middle,  noire,  for  wife. 

' 249  Ditto,  read  Betjhanger. 

253  Ditto,  Canary. 

260  Eighth  line  from  bottom,  expunge  it. 

270  Middle,  read  Brotherloft. 

316  Seventh  line,  expunge  and. 

323  Middle,  read  experience  and  has. 

326  Ditto,  read  equally  well. 

333  Ditto,  read  immemorially. 

344  Ditto,  read  advantage. 

368  To  fir  ft  line  add  in  feed. 

375  Third  line  from  bottom,  expunge  the  inverted  commas, 
401  Middle,  place  a comma  at  earth,  another  at  grofs, 

423  Middle,  read  thefe,  for  thofe. 

443  Ninth  line  from  bottom,  expunge  they. 

514  Eighth  line  from  ditto,  read  injufficient. 
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JANUARY. 

The  general  Courfe  of  Businefs  upon  a Farm , 
during  the  prefent  Month , is  as  follows : 
Threfhing — Superintendance  of  Cattle — Cart- 
age of  Manure  or  Earth — Road  Work — 
Making  or  Repairing  Fences — Draining — 
Repairs  of  any  kind  befitting  the  Seafion — 
Sawing  and  preparing  Timber  for  Ufe — Defi 
trudion  of  Vermin — or,  in  fhort , any  ufeful 
Application  of  the  Servants  and  Team,  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  Opportunity  of  all  Til- 
lage being  at  a fiand. 

THRESHING. 

IN  every  county,  this  labour  is  performed 
after  a twofold  method,  according  either 
to  handing  cuflom,  or  the  particular  inclina- 
tion of  the  farmer;  that  is  to  fay,  the  la- 
bourer works  by  the  day,  or  by  meafure. 
Whichever  method  may  be  adopted,  the  eye 
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oF  the  m after,  or  fomc  individual  of  his  own 
family,  or  of  a faithful  bailiff,  is  required, 
to  be  a conffant  watch  on  the  condudl  of 
the  threfhers ; to  afcertain,  that  if  they  work 
by  meafure,  they  make  clean  work;  or  if  by 
the  day ; that  they  not  only  clear  the  ftraw 
perfedlly,  but  that  they  do  not  lofe  their  time. 
It  fcarcely  need  be  repeated,  of  what  great  con- 
fequence  this  attention  is,  whether  in  a private 
or  public  view;  and  that  it  is  too  generally 
negledled,  any  perfon  may  be  fatisfied  by  an 
examination  of  the  ftraw  fold  in  the  London 
markets.  A diflioneft  threfher,  either  from  mo- 
tives of  intereft,  or  indolence,  will  employ  him- 
felf  chiefly  with  the  largeft  heads  of  the  corn, 
which  yield  mod  freely,,  flighting  and  hurry- 
ing over  that  part  which  requires  more  labour, 
and  is  lefs  produdiive  : fuch  a one  may  alfo 
commit  conftderable  depredations  in  a length 
of  time,  by  concealing  and  carrying  away  the 
corn  in  fmall  quantities ; therefore,  in  order  to 
prove  good,  as  well  as  bad  charafters,  and  to 
prevent  the  dangers  of  temptation,  the  condudf 
of  all  labourers,  without  exception,  in  the  barn, 
the  granary,  the  liable,  and  in  all  fltuations  of 
truft,  fhould  be  feduloufly  watched,  both  early 
and  late.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  keep  the 
poultry  from  the  barn,  in  the  cafual  abfence  of 
the  threfhers,  either  by  doling  the  doors,  or 
watching. 


Cattle. 
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Cattle. — At  this  precarious  feafon,  fuch 
cattle  as  are  trufted  to  {hi  ft  abroad,  fhould 
have  at  leaf!  daily  infpeftion,  to  prevent,  or 
relieve  accidents  ; and  the  utmoft  care  fhould 
be  taken,  that,  fuch  as  lie  at  home,  be  well  and 
plentifully  fupplied  with  fodder,  both  for  food 
and  comfortable,  dry,  lodging ; for  without 
this  laft,  the  cattle  will  never  look  thrifty 
and  well,  even  with  good  food.  Watchful 
notice  fhould  be  taken  of  the  time  when  the 
ewes  may  be  expected  to  lamb,  or  the  cows  to 
calve,  and  fome  weeks  previous  to  this  critical 
period,  they  ought  to  have  the  beft  food  the 
farm  will  afford  them,  with  dry  and  comfort- 
able fhelter. 

Fences. — One  of  the  moft  ufeful  applica- 
tions of  the  leifure  afforded  by  the  winter  fea- 
fon, is  making  good  the  fences  upon  a farm, 
and  when  the  importance  of  this  bufinefs  is 
confidered,  the  conftant  Ioffes  which  muff  furely 
accrue  from  its  negleCt,  together  with  its  difre- 
putable  appearance,  it  is  not  a little  wonderful, 
that  in  a country  with  fuch  high  pretenhons  to 
cultivation,  it  fhould  be  fo  often  feen.  There 
is  another  fpecies  of  negleft,  no  lefs  prevalent 
in  many  parts,  that  of  fuffering  improper  flock 
to  run  at  large  without  a keeper ; thefe  will 
break  through  the  beft  fences,  and  are  doing 
conftant  mifchief  both  to  their  owner  and  his 
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neighbour.  The  example  of  a fpirited  farmer, 
who  will  fuffer  no  trefpafles  of  this  kind,  with- 
out requiring  ample  amends,  and  who  has  a 
drift  regard  both  to  the  date  of  his  fences,  and 
to  the  keeping  his  cattle  within  bounds,  is  of 
real  utility  in  a parifh. 

Draining. — When  the  vad  and  immediate 
benefit  of  draining  land  is  confidered,  it  feems 
drange  to  behold  any  in  a wet  and  unproduftive 
date,  in  the  occupation  of  a man  of  property. 
Meadow  land,  in  particular,  is  neglefted,  and 
differed  to  remain  in  a date  of  fwamp  or  bog, 
over-run  with  dag,  rufhes,  and  all  kinds  of 
four  and  ufelefs  rubbiffi,  to  the  immenfe  lofs  of 
the  infatuated  owners,  and  of  the  public  at 
large,  which  properly  drained,  feeded,  and 
kept  clean,  would  produce  abundant  crops  of 
the  mod  valuable  herbage  ; and  the  far  greater 
part  of  that  arable  land,  which  is  a mere 
puddle  of  water  during  all  the  wet  feafon,  or 
being  partially  relieved  by  'fufface  draining, 
remains  in  a cold,  unwholefome,  perifhing 
date  all  winter,  to  produce  a crop  of  corn  at 
harvcd,  which  barely  pays  expences,  would 
return,  in  one  year,  the  expence  of  draining, 
and  continue  during  a long  leafe  in  a found 
and  healthy  date.  On  wet  and  difficult  clays, 
or  boggy  grounds,  which  the  tenant  has  not 
property  or  he lfure  to  drain,  it  would  be  highly 

to 
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to  the  advantage  of  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
were  the  former  to  advance  the  neceffary  fums 
on  proper  fecurity. 

At  the  commencement  of  a new  year,  we 
will  fuppofe  the  careful  farmer  has  before  him 
a correCt  ftatement,  lately  taken,  of  his  flock, 
its  condition  and  value,  with  a general  profpeCl 
of  the  prefent  and  probable  future  fituation  of 
his  concern  : from  luch  certain  documents,  he 
will  be  able  to  proceed  on  his  bufmefs  in  a 
regular  and  methodical  way  ; and  confequently 
with  a greater  affurance  of  fuccefs  than  if 
every  thing  (a  too  frequent  cafe)  were  left  to 
cuftom,  mere  chance,  and  the  exertion  of  the 
moment.  He  will  have  a clear  view  of  his 
funds,  and  how  far  they  may  be  equal  to  any 
eligible  improvements;  he  will  combine  his 
own  convenience  with  the  a6lual  and  probable 
hate  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  an  advan- 
tageous difpofal  of  his  corn  and  cattle,  and 
will  determine  from  experience  and  reflection 
upon  the  propriety  of  continuing,  or  varying 
his  courfe  of  crops,  or  of  making  any  changes 
jn  the  quantity  or  quality  of  his  live  hock. 
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FEBRUARY. 

Ploughing  for  the  earliejl  Crops, fuch  Lands  as 
are  f efficiently  dry — Irrigation,  or  foating 
Lands  for  their  Improvement — Manuring 
Grafs  Lands — Top-dr  effing  Wheats — Sowing 
Beans,  Black  Oats,  Hog  Peafe,  Cabbage  Seed, 
and  Tares — Planting — Felling  Coppice  Wood 
— Clearing  and  dr  effing  out  Borders — Sale  of 
fat  Beafs,  Fat  or  Store  Pigs — Clearing  old, 
and  cutting  new  Water  furrows — compofe  the 
leading  objedls  of  employment  for  the  Month 
of  February . 

PLOUGHING. 

HP  HE  lands  which  were  fallowed  up  in  au- 
A tumn,  with  a view  to  the  firft  fpring  crops, 
fhould  be  ftirred  as  early  this  month,  as  the  ftate 
of  the  foil  will  admit,  both  on  account  of  the 
general  advantage  of  early  fowing,  and  for  the 
fake  of  obtaining  future  leifure  by  the  prefent 
difpatch  of  bufinefs  ; but  it  may  be  fafely  laid 
down  as  a maxim,  rather  to  defer  the  fowing, 
or  even  lofe  the  feafon,  than  to  go  upon  the 
land  whilft  in  a ftate  of  puddle  or  mortar ; for 
it  is  only  fowing  to  reap  lofs  and  difappoint- 
ment,  as  thofe  farmers  may  be  convinced,  who 

will 
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will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  fuch  a crop 
with  the  expences. 

Beans  are  put  into  the  earth  in  various 
ways,  according  to  local  cullom ; with  the  drill, 
broadcaft,  or  dibbled  in  by  hand : fometimes 
they  are  call  over  the  land,  and  ploughed  in  ; 
at  others,  harrowed  in  after  a ploughing, 
whether  on  ridge  or  level  tilth : but  the  molt 
prevalent  method,  in  thofe  counties  famous  for 
the  Bean  culture,  is  either  dibbling,  or  rilling 
them  in  channels  drawn  for  that  purpofe,  with 
a plough,  the  diltance  between  the  rows  being 
regulated  by  the  wheels  of  the  plough.  The 
firft  mode  is  molt  fuitabie  for  heavy,  wet  lands, 
which  mult  be  laid  up  in  ridges.  The  diltance 
between  the  rows  Ihould  be  fufficient  to  admit 
the  plough  or  horfe-hoe,  namely  full  three  feet; 
that  between  the  plants,  two  or  three  inches ; 
and  in  dibbling,  great  care  mult  be  uled,  that  the 
fetters  do  not  drop  more  than  one  or  two  beans 
in  a hole.  Bean-fetters,  which  are  generally  a 
mixed  company  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
need  a very  c'iofe  attendance,  both  to  keep 
them  diligent,  and  alfo  to  oblige  them  to  do 
their  work  in  a fair  and  proper  way.  When 
paid  by  the  bulhei,  the  rate  of  which  is  from 
twenty  pence  to  two  {hillings,  they  have  fome- 
times no  other  care  than  to  expend  as  many 
beans  as  polfible,  which  they  will  attempt  by 
filling  up  the  holes,  and  even  throwing  away 
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quantities  of  feed  into  the  hedge-rows.  I hope 
fuch  profligacy  is  not  common  among  our  la- 
bourers, but  I am  forry  to  fay  I have  witneffed 
it.  In  fome  parts,  they  have  a method  of 
planting  in  clufters,  four  or  five  beans  in  a hole, 
the  holes  eight  or  nine  inches  apart,  for  the 
convenience  of  hoeing ; but  I fliould  doubt  of 
their  podding  well,  under  fuch  management. 
Quantity  of  feed  muff  vary  according  to  dif- 
tance,  and  is  from  a bufhel  and  a half  to  three, 
and  even  four  bufhels.  The  forts  are,  the  fine, 
and  very  fmall  Horfe-bean,  which  ufually  bears 
the  beft  price;  the  larger  Horfe-bean : the  Tick, 
or  as  they  are  called  to  the  weftward  of  Lon- 
don, the  Kidwell  bean ; and  thefe  vary  in 
fize,  the  fmalleff  being  the  beft ; and  the  Maza- 
gan,  or  Purple  Bean : of  Idorfe-beans  and  Ticks, 
it  is  not  very  material  which  are  fown,  the  fupe- 
rior  produft  of  the  latter,  bringing  them  about 
upon  a level  with  the  former,  in  point  of  pro- 
fit ; fometimes  the  demand  for  exportation 
raifes  Ticks  nearly  to  the  price  of  Horfe  beans. 
Produce  from  two  and  a half,  to  five  quarters 
per  acre.  Beans,  will  thrive  on  any  foil  fuffici- 
entlv  ftiff,  and  are  advantageous  to  the  farmer, 
as  one  of  thofe  hoeing  crops,  which  pay  the 
expence  of  fallowing  and  cleaning  his  land. 
When  a wheat  crop  is  intended  to  fucceed 
beans,  it  is  plainly  of  importance  to  fow  thefe 
as  early  as  is  pradlicable,  and  even  an  autum- 
nal 
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rial  fowing  would  be  preferable,  both  in  point 
of  produce  and  early  harveft,  could  a mild 
winter  be  infured : but  in  cafe  of  fevere  frolt, 
all  the  beans  not  well  and  deeply  covered  with 
fnow,  would  perifli. 

Oats. — Of  this  grain,  we  have  the  black, 
white,  red,  naked,  and  the  Tartarian  Oats. 
The  white  are  well  known  as  the  mod  valu- 
able. The  black  are  perhaps  equally  good  in 
quality  for  cattle,  as  are  alfo  the  red,  cultivated 
chiefly  in  the  north-weflern  parts  of  England. 
The  Naked  Oat,  fo  called  becaufe  it  threfhes 
clean  out  of  the  hulk,  is,  I believe,  nearly  un- 
known in  the  fouthern  parts.  Oats  will  thrive 
upon  almofl:  any  foil,  and  are  very  productive 
upon  land  newly  broken  up.  The  white  re- 
quire the  dryelh  and  belt  land,  but  Black  Oats 
are  more  hardy,  and  may  be  fown  as  early  in 
February  as  the  land  will  admit.  Seed,  from 
three  to  fix  bufhels  per  acre  ; but  I am  in- 
clined to  believe,  the  Oats  thrown  upon  the 
furface  by  the  harrows  and  loir,  form  the  chief 
reafon  for  fuch  an  increafed  quantity  of  feed. 
They  are  commonly  harrowed  in,  upon  land 
ploughed  in  autumn,  and  would  pay  well  lor 
a feed  ploughing,  which  would  bring  the  land 
to  a finer  tilth. 

It  is  only  on  frefh  foils  that  Oats  are  ex  peel- 
ed to  be  very  productive  ; in  the  general  courfe 
ol  hufbandry,  they  do  not  fee  in  to  (hare  to 

much 
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much  of  the  farmer’s  attention  as  his  other 
crops,  never  receiving  the  benefit  of  manure. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  Oats 
would  pay  well  for  manure,  could  it  be  fpared, 
and  that  by  fuch  attention,  even  feven  or  eight 
quarters  per  acre  might  be  obtained,  which  is 
nearly  double  the  common  produ£l.  In  cheap 
times  for  wheat,  fuch  practice  might  be  par- 
ticularly eligible.  Oats  have  been  both  dib- 
bled and  drilled  in  fome  few  places,  but  the 
fuccefs  has  not  been  well  afcertained  ; the  row 
culture  of  this  grain,  yet  deferves  further  trial, 
for  feveral  obvious  reafons : the  Tartarian  or 
Reed  Oat,  which  produces  fuch  large  quantities 
of  long,  bulky  corn,  has  been  lately  improved 
on  the  farm  of  a curious  cultivator,  by  picking 
the  feed,  and  fowing  only  the  fiiortelt  and 
plumped  kernels.  It  may  appear  flrange 
pradlice,  but  I have  heard  of  Black  Oats  fown 
upon  light  land  under  furrow,  and  kept  clean 
with  the  hoe,  as  a preparation  for  a wheat 
crop. 

Pease. — Thefe  are  generally  looked  upon 
as  a rifk  crop,  which  no  doubt  arifes,  in.  a great 
meafure,  from  the  groundlefs  prejudice,  that 
they  neither  demand,  nor  merit  the  attention 
of  good  culture ; on  the  contrary,  no  article 
of  produce  demands  it  more,  and  it  is  the  only 
mean  in  our  power  to  obviate  the  natural  un- 
certainty of  this  crop.  Peafe  are  too  well 

known 
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known  in  their  chief  divifions  of  the  Grey  or 
Hog  Pea,  and  the  White  Garden  Pea,  to  need 
any  particular  defcription.  They  are  fown 
upon  almofi  all  foils,  according  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  farmer,  and  are  fuppofed  a pro- 
per crop  for  frefh  land.  1 he  Hog  Pea  admits 
of  early  fowing,  and  will  fucceed  upon  Prong 
land,  the  white  fown  afterwards,  rather  affeft  a 
healthy,  light,  dry  foil,  or  that  which  has  been 
chalked.  It  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  the  com- 
mon method  of  getting  in  a Pea  crop,  but  of 
fome  confequence  to  remark,  how  ill  it  an- 
fwers  the  general  purpofes  of  agriculture. 
Peafe  naturally  belong  to  the  hoeing  and  ame- 
liorating courfe,  and  befides,  the  hoeing  method 
is  mofi  likely  to  fecure  an  abundant  crop.  A 
portion  of  manure  ought  to  be  allowed  them, 
the  land  brought  to  as  fine  a tilth  as  is  prac- 
ticable, and  the  feed  either  dibbled,  drilled,  or 
rilled  by  hand,  at  fuch  intervals  as  will  at  leap 
admit  the  hand,  if  not  horfe-hoe : fuch  mea- 
fures,  fiiould  the  pea  crop  fail  from  accident, 
will  at  leap  affure  a fine  preparation  for  wheat, 
or  any  other  crop  which  circum fiances  may 
render  defirable.  Quantity  of  feed,  from  one 
bufhel  to  three ; and  of  product  at  harvefi, 
from  a quarter  and  half,  to  five  quarters  per 
acre. 

Upon  warm  and  ferule  turnip  foils,  a crop 
of  Peafe  may  be  obtained,  and  harvefied  from 

the 
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the  land,  in  time  for  a crop  of  turnips  the  fame 
year.  The  Peafe  (the  Charlton,  or  forty  day 
fpecies)  fowed  early  in  March,  will  be  off  in 
July  ; but  they  ought,  particularly  in  this  cafe, 
to  be  fet  in  rows,  and  feci  cloudy  hand-hoed,  as 
a preparation  for  the  turnips ; not  a moment 
being  loft,  but  the  land  {lightly  ploughed,  as 
fall  as  the  peafe  are  carried,  and  the  turnip 
feed  harrowed  in  upon  the  frefh  earth.  Grey 
Peafe,  on  the  above#  noted  foils,  will  bear  to  be 
fown  in  autumn,  but  I fhould  doubt  its  fuccefs 
on  clays.  Winter  Peafe  fometimes  produce 
great  bulk  of  haulm  for  fodder,  and  alfo  con- 
siderable quantity  of  grain ; but  I have  not 
obferved  them  to  come  very  early  at  harveft, 
nor  have  I known  the  experiment  of  a very 
early  autumnal  fowing,  recommended  by  fome 
perfons.  Ofclober  and  November  are  the  ufual 
feafons- 

The  firft  opportunity  fhould  be  embraced 
of  ftirring  thole  lands  which  are  intended  for 
Barley,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  or  any  of  the  fpring 
crops ; towards  the  end  of  this  month,  a feed 
bed  may  be  made  for  Cabbages,  and  even  the 
feed  got  in,  fhould  the  feafon  be  favourable. 
The  bed  fhould  be  rich,  and  may  be  harrowed 
fine,  or  prepared  by  hand,  according  to  its  ex- 
tent. Three  or  four  rods  of  ground  will  pro- 
duce plants  enough  for  a tingle  acre ; and  about 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  feed,  or  fomewhat  more, 

will 
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will  fuffice.  The  bed  of  courfe  mud  be  kept 
perfeflly  clean  from  weeds. 

Tares  are  divided  into  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Tare,  and  will  thrive  on  mod  foils, 
being  frequently  found  a fpontaneous  growth. 
It  having  been  hitherto  an  undetermined  point, 
whether  there  exid  any  fpecific  difference  in 
the  feed,  feveral  ingenious  cultivators  have 
made  experiments,  which  feem  to  countenance 
the  affirmative  fide  of  the  quedion.  Accord- 
ing to  a late  experiment  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Laurent,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  recorded  in  the 
General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Suffolk,  the 
Spring  Tare  fown  in  autumn,  was  dedroyed  by 
the-winter  frods,  whiid  the  Winter  Tare  fuf- 
tained  no  damage  ; and  the  Winter  Tare  fown 
in  March,  became  in  the  end  mildewed,  nor 
did  a fingle  pod  of  it  ripen.  Although  they 
may  anfwer  equally  and  indifcriminately  for 
the  fpring  fowing,  with  the  view  of  fodder,  the 
neceffity  of  keeping  them  feparate  for  the  au- 
tumnal is  evident.  The  fmallnefs  and  black- 
nefs  of  the  feed,  are  faid  to  be  the  didinftions 
of  the  Winter  Tare. 

As  a feed  crop,  Tares  are  generally  fuppofed 
precarious,  and  the  produce  not  expected 
large,  perhaps  from  one  to  three  quarters  per 
acre ; but  this  arifes  in  great  meafure  from  de- 
fective culture.  When  a good  crop  of  feed  is 
the  object,  lares  ought  ever  to  {hare  the  ad- 

vantasicS 
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vantages  of  the  Pea  culture  ; they  fhould  be 
drilled  upon  a well-tilled  and  manured  foil,  and 
may  then  in  truth  be  efteemed  one  of  our  belt 
ameliorating  crops.  Seed,  a bufhel  upon  an 
acre.  In  the  common  method  two  or  three 
bufhels  of  feed  are  required,  which  may  be 
harrowed  in  upon  the  autumnal  fallow,  or 
what  is  preferable,  upon  a frefh  ploughing. 
Rooks  and  pigeons  are  well  known  to  be 
dreadful  enemies  to  this  crop,  a circumftance 
which  forms  a Prong  objedtion  to  the  broad 
caft  culture,  in  which  the  feed  is  infufficiently 
covered. 

But  the  great  objedts  of  the  Tare  culture, 
are,  fpring  food  for  cattle,  fummer  herbage, 
hay,  fubftitution  for  clover,  where  that  vege- 
table has  tired  the  land,  and  as  manure,  to  be 
buried  by  the  plough.  In  thefe  various  lights, 
the  Tare  is  abfolutely  invaluable,  and  fince  its 
merits  have  been  known  fuch  a number  of 
years,  common  fenfe  is  fadly  at  fault,  to  ac- 
count for  its  frequent  negledt.  The  winter 
crop  is  obvioufly  the  molt  important,  and  per- 
haps with  the  view  of  obtaining  fpring  feed 
very  early,  the  firft  week  in  Augufl  is  not  too 
foon  to  fow  Tares : fhould  they  be  drilled,  or 
rowed  in  any  method,  (an  uncommon  pradlice 
when  they  are  intended  for  feed)  the  rows 
ought  to  be  hoe-ploughed  early  in  Odtober, 
and  the  plants  earthed- up  as  high  as  pofhble, 

which 
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which  always  has  an  excellent  effe6l  in  keeping 
them  warm,  and  encouraging  their  thick  and 
early  growth.  They  may  be  alfo  lowed  equal- 
ly mixed  with  rye,  (the  Flanders  method) 
which  nourifhes,  protefls,  and  draws  up  the 
'Fares ; and  it  is  not  eafy  to  contrive  a crop 
which  will  pay  fo  well,  leaving  the  land  at  the 
Fame  time  in  fo  favourable  a condition. 

It  matters  not  how  early  Spring  Tares  are 
lowed,  provided  no  hard  f rolls  enlue,  and  their 
feed  time  lads  to  the  end  of  April.  This  gives 
a good  opportunity  for  fuccdfions  of  them, 
to  the  great  convenience  of  fummer  feeding. 
They  may  be  advantageoufly  mixed  with  oats 
or  barley,  either  for  green  herbage  or  hay,  of 
both  of  which  they  make  a very  heavy  bulk, 
in  a favourable  feafon.  When  intended  to  be 
ploughed  in  for  manure,  fome  broad-cad,  four 
bufhels  upon  an  acre,  that  there  may  be  as  great 
a bulk  as  poffible. 

The  farmers,  near  London,  make  a confider- 
able  proht  of  their  Tares,  by  felling  them  green, 
as  foiling  for  horfes ; and  I have  feen  in  Kent, 
drilled  crops  of  them  of  immenfe  weight,  luxu- 
riantly covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  foil, 
as  though  they  had  been  broad-call.  Some  of 
thefe  crops  mowed  for  hay,  I have  reafon  to 
believe,  produced  more  than  three  ton  per 
acre ; and  upon  others,  kept  for  feed,  the  land 
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being  in  good  heart,  the  produdl  was  confider- 
able  in  proportion. 

Planting. — The  planting  either  of  fruit- 
trees,  or  of  quick-growing  wood,  fit  for  various 
purpofes,  will  contribute  largely  to  the  conve- 
nience of  a tenant,  who  has  a long  leafe,  and 
pay  him  very  good  intereft  for  his  money. 
The  aquatics  in  general,  are  proper  in  this  in- 
tent ; namely,  the  willow,  ofier,  fallow,  alder ; 
and  for  dry  fituations,  the  upland,  or  red  wil- 
low, which  although  not  fo  quick  a grower  as 
the  other,  produces  a very  durable  wood.  Wil- 
low wood  refills  water,  and  remains  found  many 
years  after  that  period  at  which  almoft  any 
other  would  be  totally  decayed  and  ufelefs. 
Thefe  quick  growers,  planted  in  large  Hakes, 
form  an  excellent  repair  for  decayed  fences, 
and  properly  managed,  with  other  aids  which 
may  be  at  hand,  in  a very  few  feafons  produce 
a full  and  flourifhing  hedge-row.  In  (hort,  it 
is  a difgrace  to  a man  of  common  aftivity,  to 
live  upon  a farm  naked  or  wood,  when  a fiock 
may  be  fo  quickly  and  profitably  raifed,  and 
upon  thole  fpots  too,  which  mull  elfe  be  ufelefs. 

Felling  copses. — In  this  month,  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  felling  and  clearing  of  underwood,  is 
ufually,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  finilhed. 

Clearing  borders. — The  borders  of 
arable  fields,  are  too  much  fullered  to  remain 

in 
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in  a flate  of  negleft;  uneven  and  irregular,  over- 
run with  weeds,  brambles,  underwood,  and  all 
kinds  of  ufelefs  rubbifh,  when  they  might  at 
little  or  no  expence,  and  a trifling  yearly  atten- 
tion, be  rendered  both  very  feemly  and  orna- 
mental, and  very  produftive  of  good  herbage. 
The  latter  confideration  ought  not  to  be  flight- 
ed upon  a farm  confiding  chiefly  of  arable 
land ; nor  need  the  farmer,  in  fuch  cafe,  be  afraid 
of  extending  his  borders.  Where  wood  is 
fcarce,  the  clearing  of  old  borders  pays  well. 
Cut  up  all  the  wood  for  faggotting,  and  grub 
up  the  roots  for  the  flack.  Shave  the  brambles 
clofe,  which  prevent  walking  near  the  hedge 
or  ditch ; and  make  the  foot-path  on  that  fide. 
Caft  your  ditch  deep  and  well,  throwing  up  the 
earth  upon  that  which  is  obtained  in  levelling 
the  border,  all  which  will  be  a valuable  acqui- 
fition  to  your  compofl  dunghill,  and  may  re- 
main in  the  field,  the  dung  being  carted  to  it. 
The  borders  ought  to  be  fowed  with  good 
graffes,  and  if  their  fpontaneous  growth  fhould 
be  rank  and  four,  culture  and  the  fcythe  will 
foon  produce  finer  a and  fweeter  herbage. 

Bullocks  and  Hogs. — There  is  frequent- 
ly a great  overflow  of  fat  cattle  upon  the  mar- 
kets, in  the  autumn,  and  about  Chriftmas  ; and 
thofe  flailed,  or  home-fed  oxen,  which  can  be 
kept,  may  find  an  advantageous  market  in  the 
courfe  of  this  month.  January  and  February 

C are 
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are  alfo  good  feafons  for  the  fale  of  pig-ftock 
of  all  defcriptions,  fat  or  lean. 

Water-furrows.  — Conftant  attention 
muft  be  paid  throughout  the  winter  feafon,  to 
the  ftate  of  the  water-furrows,  in  the  wheat- 
grounds,  that  they  be  always  kept  free  and 
open  with  the  fpade,  the  earth  being  liable  to 
fall  in  from  various  accidents.  Let  all  new- 
ploughed  lands  be  regularly  water-furrowed,  as 
foon  as  the  plough  has  finifhed,  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  as  well  at  this  feafon  as  in  autumn,  more 
efpecially  on  fliff  or  retentive  foils. 


MARCH. 

Shutting  up  Meadow  and  Pajture  for  the  Grafs 
Crop — Seed  Tillage  for  Oats,  Furze,  Peafe , 
Spring-Wheat,  Cabbages,  Potatoes,  Carrots, 
Parfnips , Chicory,  Canary,  and  Radifhfeed — 
Sowing  Graffes — Turnip  Fallow — Breeding 
and  fatting  Stock — Barley. 

MEADOW  AND  PASTURE. 

T N the  beginning  of  this  month,  infpe£l  the 
-*•  meadows  and  paftures,  make  all  the  fences 
and  gates  fecure,  beat  and  fpread  the  dung  left 
by  cattle,  alfo  the  ant  and  mole-hills ; roll, 

where 
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where  the  foil  will  admit,  leaving  the  land  in  a 
clean,  even,  and  hufband-like  hate,  free  of 
wood,  hones,  or  rubbifh,  which  may  obhruft 
the  fcythe. 

The  bufinefs  of  this,  and  the  enfuing  month, 
is  various  and  prelfing,  and  requires,  particu- 
larly on  a large  farm,  the  beh  arrangement,  and 
the  full  exertion  of  all  the  farmer’s  force  of 
men  and  cattle,  as  feeding  land  is  fo  critical  a 
buhnefs,  and  fo  much  depends  on  a man’s  being 
prepared  to  profit  by  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. The  fowing  left  unfinifhed  lah  month, 
will  in  courfe  be  firh  attended  to,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  prefent. 

Oats. — Whilh  I am  writing,  information 
has  reached  me  of  white  oats,  of  very  fine  {am- 
ple, bearing  the  enormous  price  of  fifty-five 
(hillings  per  quarter  in  the  London  Market,  in 
confequence  of  a demand  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  This  will  hand  in  the  place 
of  a thoufand  arguments  for  their  culture,  after 
the  moh  advantageous  method.  In  truth,  the 
jet  of  the  bufinefs  is  this  ‘ upon  an  average  of 
the  common  culture,  and  of  markets,  oats  are 
a lofing  crop  to  the  farmer,  injuring  both  his 
purfe  and  his  land,  and  he  had  much  better 
purchafe  than  grow  them.  This  will  eafily  ap- 
pear, from  a calculation  upon  a crop,  of  from 
two  to  four  quarters  of  oats  per  acre,  either  fol- 
lowing, or  to  be  fucceeded  by  another  crop  of 
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white  corn,  after  the  fafhion  of  the  old  hufban- 
dry.  But  as  has  already  been  remarked,  oats 
fhould  hand  in  their  proper  place  in  the  courfe, 
never  without  feeds,  except  they  be  drilled, 
and  then  lucerne  very  properly  accompanies 
them  ; nor  ever  be  put  into  land  which  is  not 
in  perfect  good  heart.  So  managed,  oats  I 
have  always  found  an  advantageous  crop ; in 
moft  fituations,  greatly  before  barley,  in  many 
conjunctures,  fuperior  even  to  wheat. 

The  land  furely  ought  to  receive  a feed 
ploughing  for  oats,  and  even  two,  if  the  time 
could  be  fpared,  as  much  depends  on  the  fine- 
nefs  of  the  tilth.  The  method  of  calling  them 
alfo  into  feed-channels,  or  feams,  purpofely 
drawn  with  the  plough,  is  advantageous,  and 
a laving  of  feed.  Four  bufhels  is  the  common 
allowance  to  an  acre,  but  I have  feen  very  large 
crops  from  three.  It  will  pay  well  to  have  the 
feed  very  clean  and  curious.  Oats  are  gene- 
rally fown  before  barley,  except  in  Hertford- 
(hire,  and  one  or  two  other  places ; but  it  is 
probably  an  indifferent  matter,  and  the  mere 
child  of  cuftom. 

Furze. — Where  wood  is  fcarce,  this  may 
be  cultivated  to  great  advantage,  on  poor  or 
exhaufted  foils  of  any  kind  which  want  reft. 
It  may  be  fowed  with  oats,  or  other  fpring 
crops,  about  a gallon  of  feed  per  acre,  which 
mav  be  had  of  the  feedfmen  in  London,  or  in 

Sulfex, 
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SufTex,  if  it  be  not  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I believe  it  is  ufual  in  SufTex  to  let  the  furze 
remain  three  years  on  the  land. 

Pease. — On  light  foils,  it  is  rnoft  advan- 
tageous always  to  fow  white  peafe,  fince  they 
will  anfwer  the  end  of  Cattle-feed  equally  well 
with  grey,  and  if  the  fample  be  fine  and  good 
boilers,  fetch  a much  higher  price  at  market. 
It  is  not  common  to  horfe-hoe  thefe,  being 
apt  to  receive  damage  by  the  treading  of  the 
cattle,  and  the  rows  need  not  be  farther  apart 
than  to  admit  conveniently  the  hand-hoe,  by 
which  they  require  to  be  well  earthed-up.  They 
are  fowed  throughout  March  and  April,  as  the 
land  can  be  prepared,  and  a feafon  obtained. 
Podding,  or  picking  green  peafe,  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  is  a very  valuable  branch  of  the 
bufinefs  of  fome  farms,  within  a few  miles  of 
the  metropolis. 

Spring  Wheat. — The  culture  of  this  ar- 
ticle fnould  never  be  attempted,  but  upon 
light  lands  of  great  natural  fertility,  and  its 
profits,  even  on  fuch,  compared  with  other 
grain,  are  very  queftionable.  It  ought  ever, 
either  be  drilled,  or  fowed  with  feeds,  that 
fome  benefit  may  be  fecured.  It  has  been  dif- 
puted,  whether  any  fpecific  difference  exifl 
between  fpring  and  winter  wheat.  I believe 
that  which  is  ufually  fold  as  fpring  wheat,  came 
originally  from  Siberian  feed  ; but,  according 
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to  my  obfervation,  any  wheat  Towed  in  March, 
in  a good  Toil,  will  produce  a Tmall  crop  at 
harveft,  which  being  re-Towed  in  the  Tpring, 
will  Tucceed  better  as  Tpring  wheat ; and  per- 
haps as  well  as  that  properly  To  called.  The 
white,  light  and  thin-fkinned  wheat,  is  the  moil 
proper  Tor  this  experiment. 

Cabbages. — The  Teed  Ihould  be  got  into 
the  bed,  as  early  as  poffible  in  March,  iT  Fe- 
bruary afforded  no  opportunity.  The  proper 
Tort  Tor  cattle  is  the  Scotch,  or  any  large,  hardy, 
flat  Tort ; and  as  Toon  as  the  plants  are  of  to- 
lerable fize,  it  is  beft  to  tranfplant  them  imme- 
diately into  the  field,  as  at  this  feafon,  if  left 
too  long  in  the  bed,  they  are  apt  to  run.  The 
feafon  of  Tetting  them  out  extends  from  mid- 
April  to  the  middle  of  May  ; beyond  which,  I 
think  it  cannot  be  extended,  with  the  profpe£t 
of  a full  crop.  From  three  to  five  plowings 
are  neceffary  for  this  crop  ; the  laft  of  which 
turns  in  the  dung,  and  of  that  the  quantity 
ought  to  be  the  greateft  poffible  to  be  fpared. 
The  land  is  ufuallv  kept  upon  the  ridge. 

Potatoes. — Thefe,  on  a large  fcale,  are 
an  objeft  to  a farmer  only  on  two  accounts ; 
namely,  in  cafe  of  a large  pig-flock,  or  for 
fale,  an  advantageous  market  being  at  hand. 
Giving  them  to  cattle  raw,  I take  to  be  one  of 
thofe  grofs  abfurdities  fan&ioned  only  by  cuflom 
or  whim,  both  which  are  mighty  powers  in  huf- 

bandry. 
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bandry.  It  muft  however  be  allowed,  that  where 
there  are  conveniencies,  for  either  {learning  or 
baking  potatoes,  they  are  excellent  bread  for 
animals  of  every  fpecies,  and  with  good  hay, 
will  make  capital  beef,  either  with  or  without 
corn.  That  they  are  an  exhaufling  crop,  is 
proved  by  the  immenfe  quantity  of  manure 
they  require,  even  on  foils  of  tolerable  fertility. 
Where  no  large  quantities  of  this  root  are  in 
requeft,  it  is  bed  cultivated  on  borders,  or  va- 
cant fpots,  of  which  every  farm,  great  or  fmall, 
affords  fome.  Thefe  are  generally  in  fufficient 
heart  without  manure. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  in  various  ways,  and 
planted  from  February  to  May ; but  the  early 
planting  belongs  either  to  the  mere  garden  cul- 
ture, or  to  that  which  is  nearly  fimilar,  the 
raifing  of  early  flock  for  the  London  market. 
In  the  field  culture,  the  earliefl  feed  feafon  is 
the  middle  of  March,  for  warm  fertile  foils,  and 
the  following  month,  or  early  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  for  cold  and  infertile.  They  are  very  fuc- 
cefsfully  dibbled  upon  grafs  land,  with  or  with- 
out dung.  Dig  up  the  turf,  and  turning  in  the 
dung,  dibble  in  the  fets  ; or,  in  the  lazy  bed 
method,  well  known  and  little  worth  defcrip- 
tion. 

As  to  the  proper  field  culture,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  fets  be  dibbled  or  laid  into  fur- 
rows, drawn  for  that  purpofe  with  the  plough, 
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or  by  hand  with  the  hoe ; I always  ufe  the 
latter  method,  and  have  them  planted  pretty 
deep,  and  well  covered.  The  tilth  fhould  be 
fine,  and  upon  the  ridge,  a quantity  of  the  beft 
dung,  between  twenty  and  forty  cart  loads  to 
an  acre,  being  well  Stirred  in  with  the  laft 
ploughing.  From  ten  to  fifteen  bufhels  will 
plant  an  acre,  and  the  eyes  only  need  be  ufed, 
two  or  three  of  them  being  laid  together.  Dis- 
tance between  the  plants,  from  fix  to  ten  inches; 
between  the  rows,  equally,  from  two  and  a half 
to  three  feet.  This  diftance  will  admit  the 
horfe-hoe,  and  even  independent  of  that  con- 
sideration, is  perhaps  more  favourable  to  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  plants,  than  one  more 
confined,  as  in  the  cafe  of  mofi  of  them  grow- 
ing, the  land  will  be  fully  covered.  Any  foil 
of  tolerable  depth,  except  mere  clay,  will  grow 
potatoes,  and  the  crop  varies  between  one,  and 
fix  or  feven  hundred  bufhels  per  acre.  A wet 
feafon,  which  makes  plenty  of  grafs,  is  alfo  fa- 
vourable to  potatoes ; a dry,  blighting  Spring, 
with  cold  eafferly  winds,  is  unfavourable  on 
Several  accounts,  and  generally  half  deflroys 
the  crop.  Such  a feafon  being. very  productive 
of  the  grub-worm,  the  rooks  in  learch  of  that 
prey,  will  tear  up  the  plants  as  Soon  as  they 
fhoot,  and  even  devour  many  of  them.  A few 
years  back  I had  a crop  nearly  deffroyed  in  this 
manner,  not  being  aware  of  any  danger  to  po- 
tatoes 
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tatoes  from  birds.  Potatoes  may  be  propa- 
gated, by  planting  either  the  fhoots  or  the 
ftalks,  but  no  fatisfaftory  experiments  of  fuch 
practice  have  vet  occurred. 

Carrots. — This  root  ranking  next  to  corn, 
in  point  of  nourifhment,  as  food  for  cattle, 
being  perfetlly  wholefome  in  its  raw  or  natural 
(late,  yielding  an  abundant  produft,  and  leaving 
the  land  clean  and  improved,  is  of  unfpeakable 
importance  to  the  farmer.  It  is  only  to  be  la- 
mented, the  fituations  are  numerous,  which  can- 
not, from  a defedl  of  foil,  partake  of  its  bene- 
fits; and  that  even  on  proper  foils,  the  culti- 
vators in  general  are  too  inattentive  to  its  me- 
rits. Depth  of  foil,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fand  in  its  compofition,  are  the  prime  requi- 
fites  for  the  produftion  of  carrots ; they  will 
grow  in  pure  lands,  but  a rich  and  deep  fandy 
loam,  or  the  black  rotten  foil,  are  their  favourite 
earths.  In  general,  they  may  be  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  any  where,  but  on  (tiff  clays,  and 
lhallow  foils.  Perhaps  deep  wholefome  clays, 
well  under-drained,  manured  with  fand,  would 
produce  large  crops  of  carrots.  They  will  grow 
upon  the  fame  land  almoft  any  fuccelfive  num- 
ber of  years,  to  great  advantage,  the  foil  always 
continuing  in  a Hate  of  garden  culture,  which 
is  a good  hint  to  thofe  who  may  have  only  a 
particular  fpot  adapted  to  this  root.  It  was 
once  luggelted  to  me  by  a gardener,  that  it 

would 
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would  be  advantageous  to  have  two  crops  a 
year,  by  Towing  in  July  for  young  carrots  to 
come  in  the  beginning  of  April,  but  I doubt 
the  profit  of  fuch  a meafure.  As  a prepara- 
tion for  corn,  this  fallow  crop  ought  to  receive 
a very  liberal  proportion  of  the  belt  manure 
upon  the  farm,  even  to  the  tune  of  forty  loads 
of  rotten  dung  upon  an  acre,  not  a bufhel  of 
which  will  be  mifapplied,  as  both  crops  will 
tefiify.  I have  heard  of  carrots  poifoned  and 
hunted  by  dung,  but  never  witneffed  any  fuch 
mifhap,  either  in  the  garden  or  field.  As  a 
confolation  to  thofe  who  have  land  proper  for 
carrots,  but  are  unable  to  fpare  quantities  of 
dung,  I rnuft  yet  remark,  that  I have  feen  very 
fair  crops  obtained  without  manure.  The  drill 
culture  has  been  recommended  tor  thefe  roots, 
but  as  I have  never  praftifed,  or  even  feen  it, 
I can  fay  nothing  of  its  merits.  As  the  plants, 
like  turnips,  may  be  fet  out  with  the  hoe,  to  any 
difiance  proper  for  cleaning  the  foil,  and^  al- 
lowing fpace  for  growth,  broad-cafting  the  feed 
feems  a very  fufficient  method. 

Carrot-feed  may  be  put  into  the  earth  as 
early  in  the  fpring  as  the  land  can  be  prepared 
for  it,  without  danger;  but  circumftances  feem 
to  have  confined  the  feafon  to  the  month  of 
March,  and  the  firft  week  in  April,  beyond 
which  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  Let  the 
land  be  ploughed  as  deep  as  polfible,  and 

worked 
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worked  to  a fine  garden  tilth.  Put  in  your 
manure  with  the  lad  dirring,  and  harrow  in  the 
feed,  mixed  with  allies,  quantity  four,  five,  or 
fix  pounds  per  acre,  lels  in  proportion  to  the 
fandinefs  or  finenefs  of  the  mould.  Some  hand- 
rake  indead  of  ufing  the  harrows  on  the  bind- 
ing foils,  that  the  earth  may  be  trodden  as  little 
as  poffible.  In  my  opinion,  carrots  fhould 
always  be  fowed  upon  the  frefh  earth,  to 
give  them  at  lead  an  even  chance  with  the 
weeds.  When  land  is  laid  up  in  autumn  for 
Carrots,  it  is  ufual  to  trench-plough  to  the 
greateft  depth  poffible,  and  with  very  frnall 
furrows,  in  order  fufficiently  to  break  the  fiaple: 
to  effeft  this  properly,  in  a ftrong  foil,  will  give 
fix  good  horfes  labour  enough  at  half  an  acre 
a day. 

Parsnips  require  a fimilar  culture  with  the 
above,  in  all  refpe&s,  and  are  applicable  to  the 
fame  purpofes.  I have  never  cultivated  them 
myfelf,  but  have  known  them  grown  upon  a 
diff  clayey  loam,  about  a foot  deep,  and  of  in- 
different fertility,  befide  carrots.  Much  rotten 
dung,  particularly  of  fatting  hogs,  was  ufed. 
The  carrots  were  a good  crop,  but  the  Parfnips 
much  longer  and  larger.  It  is  probable,  the 
latter  are  of  a firmer  confidence,  and  more  nu- 
tritious quality,  and  they  are  faid  to  produce 
rich  milk  in  cows,  and  good  butter;  alfo  to 
3 fuit 
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fuit  ftrong,  or  clayey  foils,  better  than  carrots ; 
but  I know  of  no  accurate  experiments  on 
thofe  heads.  They  are  much  in  ufe  for  cattle 
in  Jerfey  and  Guernfey. 

Chicory,  or  Wild  Endive. — Although 
the  feed,  firft  introduced  by  Mr.  Young  was  ob- 
tained in  France,  it  is  a native  of  this  country, 
and  grows  wild  in  all  parts.  Its  ufual  mode  oi 
culture,  is  to  fow  it  with  fpring  corn,  either  with 
or  without  clover,  or  other  grades.  Quantity  by 
itfelf,  ten  pounds  of  feed  per  acre.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  fucceed  better  writh  deep  and  pigs, 
than  with  the  larger  cattle.  This  plant  will 
thrive  on  any  foil,  if  it  comes  up,  but  I have 
fometimes  found  it  fail  in  this  refpeft,  moll 
probably  from  a defedf  in  the  feed. 

Canary-seed. — This  well-known  bird-feed 
is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  Kent, 
for  the  London  feed-market.  It  is,  I believe, 
rather  an  uncertain  crop,  both  in  point  of  pro- 
duft,  and  market-price.  It  requires  a rich  foil, 
and  is  fuitable  for  land  newly  broken  up.  The 
common  tilths  for  it  in  Kent,  are  fummer  fal- 
low, bean-ftubble,  and  clover-lay ; the  laft  belt. 
The  land  being  in  middling  condition,  a coat 
of  good  rotten  dung  is  required.  Winter  til- 
lage fuppofed,  as  early  in  the  fpring  as  the  foil 
is  fufHciently  dry,  the  feed  is  broad-caft  into 
feed-furrows,  tw7elve  inches  apart,  five  gallons 
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to  an  acre,  and  well  harrowed  in.  As  Toon  as 
the  blade  appears,  and  the  intervals  are  fuf- 
ficiently  diftinft,  they  are  cleaned  with  a Dutch 
hoe,  and  the  operation  repeated  again  in  May 
and  June,  with  the  common  hoe ; every  weed 
being  carefully  cut  up,  and  the  plants  thinned 
where  too  thick.  It  is  late  cut  with  a hook, 
called  a twibel  and  a hink;  by  which  it  is  laid 
in  wads  of  about  half  a fheaf  each.  The  wads 
muft  be  turned  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  fun  and  rains,  and 
they  fometimes  continue  on  the  field  until  De- 
cember, the  feed  not  vegetating,  or  receiving 
any  kind  of  injury.  Without  this  expofure,  it 
would  be  fcarce  poffible  to  thrafli  out  Canary- 
feed,  it  clings  fo  remarkably  to  the  hulk.  Pro- 
duce, three  to  five  quarters  from  an  acre,  and 
the  crop  fometimes  repeated  fucceffive  years  on 
the  fame  land. 

Radish-seed  is  cultivated  in  the  fame 
place,  under  the  fame  circumftances,  much 
manure  allowed,  and  deep  ploughing  : the 
forts,  the  early  short  top,  the  salmon, 
and  the  turnip-rooted.  Seed,  two  or  three 
gallons  per  acre.  As  foon  as  the  plants  ap- 
pear, every  other  row  is  cut  up  by  the  horfe- 
noe,  leaving  the  rows  twenty  inches  apart. 
The  plants  having  got  two  or  three  rough 
leaves,  they  are  let  out  eighteen  inches  afunder, 
and  kept  clean  by  repeated  horfe  and  hand- 
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hoeing.  This  crop  is  alfo  late,  and  fometimes 
out  until  Chriftmas,  rain  being  necefTary  to  rot 
the  pods : produce,  eight  to  twenty-four  bufhels 
per  acre. 

Grasses. — -March  and  April  are  the  chief 
feafons  for  fowing  Graffes,  whether  by  them- 
felves,  or  with  corn.  It  ought  to  be  a hand- 
ing rule  in  hufbandry,  to  fo\v  no  fpring-corn 
(broad-caff  at  lead)  without  Grafs-feeds  of  fome 
defcription,  for  a temporary  ley,  to  continue 
one,  two,  or  more  years,  agreeable  to  the  far- 
mer’s convenience,  and  the  nature  of  his  foil. 
This  practice  is  a prime  inftrument  in  the  re- 
gular courfes  of  crops,  it  affords  the  land  a 
neceffary  refpite  from  corn-bearing,  at  the  fame 
time  liberally  affording  more  advantageous 
produfts  ; laftly,  it  leaves  a clean  refreshed 
foil  with  the  beft  poffible  feed-bed  for  wheat. 
Should  circumftances  render  it  defirable  to  fow 
Graffes  among  the  wheat,  it  may  be  done  early 
this  month. 

Clover,  the  red  or  broad-leaved  fpecies, 
is  the  mod  valuable  of  the  artificial  graffes,  as 
food,  green  or  dry,  for  cattle  of  every  fpecies, 
and  as  feed  for  the  market.  From  ten  to  fif- 
teen pounds  per  acre  is  the  common  quantity 
lowed ; but  the  belt  authority,  grounded  on 
long  experience,  proves  the  advantage  of  fow- 
ing twenty  and  upwards,  on  all  foils.  It  may 
be  harrowed  in  with  the  corn,  but  it  is  more 

fafe 
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fafe  to  roll  it  in,  after  the  corn  is  up,  giving 
the  latter  the  advantage  of  a (tart  in  growth. 
Should  the  wetnefs  of  the  fpring,  and  the  apti- 
tude of  the  foil  force  fuch  a luxuriant  growth 
of  clover  as  to  fmother  the  corn,  it  will  be  moft 
advantageous  to  cut  the  whole  crop  together, 
either  as  green  fodder  or  hay. 

Ray-grass  is  ufually  mixed  with  clover,  in 
fome  counties,  by  cuflom ; fuch  cuflom,  how- 
ever, is  difadvantageous  where  the  foil  is  rich  ; 
on  poor  foils,  the  practice  is  proper.  This 
Grafs  produces  a bite  early,  and  fhould  be  ufed 
before  it  becomes  too  hard  and  flalkv.  Ouan- 

j 

tity  of  feed,  four  or  five  bulhels  per  acre,  if 
fowed  alone  ; with  clover,  two  bulhels,  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds  of  clover-feed. 

Turnip  fallow. — The  land,  winter-fal- 
lowed for  Turnips,  fhould  be  ftirred  this  month 
and  the  following,  if  required,  and  reduced  to 
a garden  tilth,  for  a crop  of  weeds  to  be  turned 
in  before  their  feeding.  The  weeds  will  not 
only  be  deftroyed,  but  contribute  in  a certain 
degree,  by  their  return,  to  fertilize  and  force 
the  foil. 

Breeding  and  fatting  Stock. — Should 
turnips  be  left  upon  the  land,  until  this  late 
period  (a  common,  but  very  unprofitable  prac- 
tice') they  ought  at  leaft  to  be  cleared  off  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  or  the  fucceeding  crop 
will  evidently  fuffer.  The  farm -yard  ought  now 

to 
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to  fupply  good  laft  year’s  provifion  for  the 
breeding  and  fatting  Stock,  until  the  fpring 
products  are  ready  ; but  this  molt  important 
point  in  hufbandry  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
circumfpe£t  and  judicious  autumnal  plan.  It 
is  generally  mod  advantageous  to  complete  the 
fale  of  every  thing  in  the  pig  way,  fat  or  lean* 
by  the  end  of  February,  large  ftores  perhaps 
excepted.  The  fpring  quarter  throughout,  af- 
fords the  beft  price  for  fat  beef  and  mutton. 

Barley. — The  feed-feafon  for  this  grain, 
extends  from  the  latter  end  of  March  to  the 
firft  week  in  June,  dependent  on  various  cir- 
cum  fiances ; but  would  thofe  permit  the  atten- 
tion to  be  dire£ted  to  the  fimple  objeft  of  ob- 
taining a large  crop,  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
on  all  foils,  a March  fowing  would  be  mofl  con- 
ducive to  that  end,  provided  early  pains  had 
been  taken  to  enfure  a fufficiently  fine  tilth. 
On  a winter  fallow,  the  neceffary  tillage  is  eafily 
attainable,  and  is  beft  fecured  by  attention  du- 
ring the  autumnal  quarter.  In  this  cafe,  Barley 
may  be  immediately  ploughed  in,  upon  a light 
or  fandy  foil,  or  harrowed  in,  with  one  plough- 
ing, upon  the  more  ftiff.  Barley  more  ufually 
fucceeding  a crop  cleared  off  the  land  late  in 
the  fpring,  and  requiring  a fine  feed  bed,  its 
feed-time  is  neceffarily  protrafted.  It  is  com- 
mon to  give  the  land  three  ploughings,  leaving 
a level  furface  for  the  feed ; and  in  very  fa- 
vourable 
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vourable  foils,  which  will  bear  late  fowing,  the 
pra&ice  is  good,  but  questionable,  upon  the 
more  tenacious,  where,  after  all  the  labour,  a 
necelfary  degree  of  finenefs  may  not  be  obtain- 
ed, and  if  really  obtained,  may  not  balance  the 
difadvantage  of  late  fowing.  Quantity  of  feed, 
on  light  fands,  two  bufhels  to  three ; in  gene- 
ral from  three  to  four  bufhels.  Four  quarters 
per  acre,  is  a fair  crop  of  barley ; eight  a very 
extraordinary  one. 


APRIL. 

Continue  fowing  Spring-Corn,  Lucern , Saint- 
Join,  Burnet,  Mujiard,  Brank,  Hemp  and 
Flax — Plant  Liquorice,  Rhubarb , Tobacco , 
Madder,  Weld,  Woad,  Mangel-Wurzel,  Hops, 
&c. — Roll,  Harrows,  Hoe,  Homefall,  Livc- 
ftock. 


LUCERN. 

'T'HIS  foreign  grafs,  the  native  of  a warmer 
A clime,  fucceeds  extremely  well  in  this 
country,  upon  deep  foils  which  are  both  light 
and  of  natural  fertility;  on  fuch,  no  other 
grafs  is  fo  abundant,  nor  any  other  crop  fo 
profitable : but,  as  well  as  the  beft  land,  it  re- 
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quires  the  mod  perfeQ  garden-culture,  and  a 
full  Ihare  of  the  bed  manure  upon  the  farm. 
As  Lucern  will  be  injured  by  any  mixture  of 
other  grafs,  as  much  as  by  weeds,  it  ever  ought 
to  be  drilled  ; fometimes  it  is  tranfplanted.  It 
is  perennial,  and  may  be  cut  feveral  times  in 
the  feafon.  The  bulk  of  hay  made  from  this 
grafs  is  very  great,  and  faid  to  be  a redorative 
for  worn-down  horfes.  Lucern  is  well  relidi- 
ed  by  Cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  by  hogs  as  much 
as  clover.  As  green  herbage  for  horfes  in  the 
liable,  it  is  not  only  elleemed  the  mod  whole- 
fome,  but  the  mod  heartening  and  fubdantial. 
It  has  been  grown  with  profit  upon  foils  much 
inferior  to  thofe  jud  recommended,  fuch  as 
chalky  warm  lands,  of  no  great  depth,  and  upon 
drong  loams  ; but  it  may  be  quedioned  whether 
upon  thefe,  faintfoin,  or  clover,  ought  not  to 
have  the  preference.  When  broad-cad,  it  ac- 
companies fpring-corn,  particularly  buck-wheat, 
as  other  grades.  Lucern  has  been  longed,  and 
is  bed  known  in  Kent  and  Surry ; in  the  for- 
mer of  which  counties,  to  my  knowledge,  about 
twenty  years  fince,  a crop  of  it  faved  for  feed, 
and  fortunately  fold  at  market,  retrieved  the 
affairs  ol  a fmall  farmer  which  were  verging 
towards  ruin.  Seed  fredi  from  France  is  held 
by  fome  to  be  mod  produftive. 

The  proper  quantity  of  feed,  broad-cad,  is 
about  twenty  pounds  per  acre,  and  fomething 

more 
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more  than  one  quarter  of  that  quantity  drilled. 
In  the  former  method,  it  is  Town  upon  a flat, 
tilth,  and  harrowed  in  at  three  times.  If  dril- 
led, it  is  bed  done  upon  five-foot  ridges,  the 
work  arched  up,  in  three  rows,  one  foot  apart. 
The  ridges  fiiould  be  highly  manured  with  rich 
and  rotten  compoft,  that  will  mix  well  with  the 
foil.  It  is  needlefs  to  repeat,  that  the  very  bed 
previous  culture  is  fuppofed,  a garden  tilth 
being  required. 

Saintfoin. — This  is  the  grafs  proper  for 
poor  foils  which  will  grow  no  other,  nor  does 
it  matter  of  what  kind,  or  how  fhallow,  provid- 
ed they  are  dry.  It  will  grow  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  Limeftone,  and  chalky  earths,  are  its 
favourites,  hence  it  is  fuccefsful  upon  chalked 
lands.  Long  as  this  valuable  grafs  has  been 
known  in  England,  it  is  a ftupidity  almoft  mi- 
raculous, that  there  fhould  ex  id  fuch  a number 
of  cultivators  of  poor,  fhallow,  dony  foils,  who 
totally  neglect  it,  notwithdanding  it  would  pro- 
duce upon  the  word  of  their  land,  more  than  a 
.ton  of  hay  per  acre,  with  a confiderable  after- 
growth into  the  bargain.  On  fair  calculation, 
they  will  find  very  little  of  their  hufbandry 
equal  to  that  in  profit. 

Saintfoin  will  grow  good  crops,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  and  will  then  afford  a fheep  paf- 
tuie  for  feveral  years  afterwards  ; but  it  mud  be 
wrong  to  fufier  it  to  occupy  the  foil  any  longer 
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than  it  is  produftive.  It  is  ufually  fhut  up  in 
the  fpring,  and  mowed  for  hay,  and  then  fhut 
up,  for  late  after-feed ; but  fheep  fhould  not  be 
buffered  to  remain  upon  it  after  the  frofl  has  fet 
in,  left  by  biting  too  clofe  they  damage  the 
root.  This  grabs  fhould  be  mowed  early,  before 
it  is  full  blown,  not  only  that  being  conftantly 
mown,  it  may  not  be  too  much  exhaufted,  but 
that  the  hay  may  not  be  too  ftalky  and  faplefs. 
Saintfoin-hay  is  afferted  by  many,  to  be  the 
mofl  nutritious  of  all  others,  for  horfes,  which, 
it  is  pretended,  will  work  well  upon  it  with 
very  little,  or  even  without,  corn  ; but  this  I can 
by  no  means  warrant  upon  my  own  experience. 
On  the  mofl  proper  foils,  faintfoin  will  fome- 
times  produce  a full  crop  the  firft  year,  but  ge- 
nerally, that  does  not  happen  until  the  third, 
or  fourth,  the  firft  and  fecond  being  only  a load 
per  acre,  or  half  a crop  : on  this  account,  in 
fome  parts  of  Kent,  they  fow  clover  mixed  with 
it,  with  the  judicious  view  of  obtaining  a weigh- 
tier growth  of  clover  at  firft,  than  they  could 
expeft  of  faintfoin,  which  laft  gets  the  upper 
hand  in  its  turn,  as  the  former  fails.  Both 
red  and  white  clover,  equal  quantities  might  be 
advantageoufly  fown.  rl  he  average  produce  for 
ten  years,  upon  good  land,  may  be  ftated  at  a 
load  and  half  of  hay  per  acre.  Drilling  this 
grabs  is  out  of  queftion  ; it  may  be  broad-caft 
upon  any  corn -crop,  which  is  1110ft  ufual,  or,  by 
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itfelf,  in  the  fpring,  or  even  in  the  autumn. 
Quantity  of  feed,  from  four  to  eight  bufhels  the 
acre,  with,  or  without,  fix,  or  eight  pounds  of 
clover.  When  kept  for  feed,  quantity,  a quar- 
ter and  half,  to  two  quarters  and  half  per  acre, 
the  prefent  worth  of  which  is  about  two  gui- 
neas to  fifty  (hillings  per  quarter  ; and  the  ftraw 
is  good  cattle-fodder.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  faintfoin-hay  foon  dries,  and  re- 
quires only  one  turning  of  the  fwathes.  The 
right  preparation  for  this  valuable  grafs,  is  a 
perfedily  clean  and  fine  garden  tilth. 

Burnet  fucceeds  on  almoft  any,  but  ftrong 
clayey  foils,  and  may  be  fowed,  like  other 
feeds,  with  corn,  and  covered  with  three  turns 
of  the  harrows.  Quantity,  a bufhel  to  an 
acre.  I think  it  advantageous  to  mix  Bur- 
net with  ray-grafs  and  white  clover,  or  with 
the  latter  alone,  not  only  with  the  view  of 
fecuring  a good  bottom,  but  to  render  the 
herbage  more  palatable  to  cattle  in  general, 
which  I have  been  convinced  by  ocular  proof 
(much  more  fatisfadlory  than  the  argumenta- 
tive) have  no  great  relifh  for  Burnet:  they, 
however,  become  accufiomed  to  its  cucumer 
flavour  in  time,  and  contented  with  it;  no  fmall 
inducement  undoubtedly  is,  that  they  are  com- 
monly led  with  it  when  no  other  grals  is  to  be 
obtained.  Of  its  lalubrity  there  is  no  quellion, 
and  even  its  medical  virtues  are  confidently 
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fpoken  of,  particularly  for  fheep  fufpefted  of 
unfoundnefs.  It  is  excellent  winter-food  for 
deer  and  rabbits. 

Several  reafons  are  to  be  affigned  for  the  ill 
fuccefs  which  has  attended  various  attempts  to 
cultivate  this  grafs,  as  will  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing directions.  Its  chief  ufe  is  as  an  early 
grafs,  and  whillt  young ; and  it  mull  never  be 
given  to  cattle  when  old  and  ftalky,  nor  kept 
to  that  Hate,  when  intended  for  hay.  In  fa6l, 
Burnet  fhould  always  be  reckoned  out  of  fea- 
fon,  when  other  grafles  can  be  had.  It  never 
ought  to  be  fed,  but  from  January  to  the  end  of 
April ; and  upon  lands  proper  for  it,  with  ju- 
dicious management,  it  will  afford  pallure  even 
in  January.  In  receives  lefs  injury  from  froft; 
than  any  o;her  herbage,  and  will  even  grow  in 
the  winter  months,  provided  the  weather  be  not 
too  fevere.  If  Ihut  up  in  April,  it  will  mow 
at  midfummer,  after  which  it  muff  be  referved 
for  feed,  until  January,  or  February  ; when,  if 
the  weather  be  favourable,  it  may  be  cut  and 
carried  to  the  flock,  as  in  fummer,  and  after- 
wards fed  (but  not  too  clofe  with  lheep)  until 
the  time  of  (hutting  up.  It  will  produce  up- 
wards of  a ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and  may  be 
mowed  again  for  feed,  but  if  driven  fo  hard, 
of  courfe  will  not  produce  fo  large  a quantity 
of  fpring-feed,  as  when  mowed  but  once.  The 
value  of  the  feed  upon  an  acre,  will  be  from 
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five  to  ten  pounds.  Granting  the  truth  of  this 
account  of  Burnet,  it  would  be  altogether  fu- 
perfluous  to  enlarge  upon  its  value  to  a Iive- 
llock  farmer:  but  fuch  advantages  will  ever  be 
looked  for  in  vain,  upon  a cold  barren  clay,  or 
without  the  feed  being  frefh  and  good,  or  with- 
out culture  and  manure,  even  on  a proper  foil. 
One  of  the  firft  objefts  is,  to  be  fure  the  feed  be 
good,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  Burnet  being 
a grafs  very  little  cultivated  ; and  I have  more 
than  once  been  foiled  in  my  endeavours  to  raife 
a crop,  from  that  circumffance.  Burnet  may 
be  advantageoufly  cultivated  in  drills,  and  treat- 
ed precifely  like  lucern,  a method  which  I 
have  lately  adopted.  It  may  be  fowed  indif- 
ferently, either  in  fpring,  fummer,  or  autumn. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  the  crop  is  thin, 
until  the  third  year ; but  afterwards,  very  lux- 
uriant, fully  covering  the  foil.  Burnet  is  a na- 
tive of  this  country,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
many  parts,  particularly,  as  I have  heard,  upon 
Salifbury  Plain,  whence  an  indication  may  be 
drawn  of  its  proper  foil : like  lucern,  it  defies 
drougth  in  fummer,  which  makes  it  valuable  in 
another  point  of  view.  The  feed  has  been 
warranted  as  good  food  for  horfes  as  corn  ; a 
confideration  for  thofe  who  may  have  the  con- 
venience of  bruifing  it. 

Mustard. — This  feed  is  largely  cultivated 
jrT  the  north,  and  upon  a (mailer  fcale,  in  the 
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county  of  Eflex.  It  is  among  the  rifle  crops ; 
fometirnes  producing  a very  large  profit,  but  at- 
tended with  the  difadvantage  of  remaining  ever- 
laftingly  in  the  foil ; that  consideration,  how- 
ever, need  not  weigh,  if  a man  would  relolvein 
future  to  apply  the  land  to  grafs,  and  hoeing 
crops  only.  Muftard  requires  a foil  ol  home 
ftrength,  but  dry  and  healthy,  which  mult  be 
reduced  to  the  finenefs  of  garden- mould,  and 
upon  which  in  either  March,  or  April,  may  be 
broad-cafl,  one  bufhel  of  feed,  harrowed  in, 
and  lightly  rolled.  Purfue  the  carrot-culture, 
in  weeding  and  hoeing,  fetting  out  the  plants 
ten  inches  apart.  The  crop  is  harvefted  in 
Auguft,  after  the  ufual  method  of  feeds,  and 
the  land  left  in  fine  tilth  for  any  future  crop 
that  convenience  may  require.  It  makes  an 
excellent  bed  for  any  fp ring- feed  crop.  Why 
Muftard  never  follows  Mufiard,  I know  not; 
the  third  year,  it  feems,  is  fixed  upon  as  the 
proper  period  of  renewal.  That  I believe  to 
be  mere  fpeculation.  Produft,  two  to  feven 
quarters,  upon  an  acre.  I have  heard  of  high- 
founding  profits  being  made  from  Muftard  in 
the  north,  for  the  truth  of  which  I cannot 
vouch ; but  five  and  twenty  guineas  per  acre, 
I believe,  have  really  been  made  in  Eflex,  and 
in  one  inftance,  a load  of  wheat  per  acre  ob- 
tained after  the  muftard. 
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Brank,  Buck,  or  French  Wheat. — This 
grain,  on  its  firil  introduftion  into  England, 
was  lifted  up  by  report  far  beyond  its  real 
value.  I can  fpeak  of  it  from  actual  expe- 
rience throughout  a number  of  years,  during 
which,  I ufed  it  in  large  quantities,  with  cattle 
of  every  defcription,  (Iheep  excepted)  rabbits 
and  poultry.  The  invariable  refult,  its  infe- 
riority to  every  other  grain,  but  fuperiority 
over  other  vegetable  food,  namely  carrots,  po- 
tatoes, and  the  like.  In  the  hate  of  herbage, 
cattle,  I know, will  eat  it,  but  it  is  from  Hopfon’s 
choice,  as  a hundred  trials  have  convinced  me. 
Its  fitnefs  for  ploughing  into  the  land,  is  un- 
doubted, on  account  both  of  its  bulk  and  fuc- 
culence.  The  juice  of  it,  however,  is  watery, 
and  far  enough  from  nutritious.  Hogs  fatten 
neither  fo  fall  with  it,  (and  I have  tried  many 
hundred  quarters  for  that  purpofe)  nor  is  the 
flefh  fo  firm  as  that  fatted  upon  corn.  I have 
expended  it  in  large  quantities,  ground  with 
hard  working-horfes  both  draught  and  faddle, 
but  the  difference  of  price  by  no  means  com- 
penfated  for  its  inferiority  to  oats  and  beans, 
and  befides,  it  did  not  always  agree;  we  fome- 
times  fancied  it  had  a kind  of  ftupefying  effeft. 
In  nutriment,  however,  it  is  fuperior  to  carrots, 
for  working-horfes.  I tried  it  with  a flock  of 
feveral  hundred  head  of  poultry,  and  it  was  in 
the  fame  degree  inferior,  both  with  the  fatting 
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and  laying  ftock.  I do  not  hear  that  it  is  very 
highly  prized  in  the  diftillery.  In  fine,  Brank  is 
Purely  valuable  upon  land  that  will  grow  nothing 
elfe,  and  is  produced  with  frnall  expence,  but 
when  ready,  its  heft  application  is  to  the  market. 

My  laft  crop  of  Brank  was  in  1791,  upon 
four  acres  of  clayey  loam,  of  moderate  fer- 
tility, but  lately  old  meadow.  A bulhel  per 
acre  was  fown  the  firft  week  in  June  ; the  green 
crop  moll  luxuriant,  but  being  late,  it  was  got 
up  wet,  and  the  fitack  at  the  fame  time  left 
without  thatch,  of  courfe  the  fample  was  fpoil- 
ed,  and  what  was  worfe,  the  produdf.  did  not 
amount  to  two  quarters  per  acre,  not  worth,  as 
feed,  fourteen  {hillings  per  quarter.  It  has 
been  Paid,  that  this  grain  being  black,  cannot 
be  difcoloured  by  wet,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
practical  remark,  fince  its  discolour  confifts  in 
the  lofs  of  its  fine  black,  befide  which,  the  grain 
feels  cold  and  damp,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
fample:  wet,  or  dry,  the  only  real  ufe  of  its 
haulm,  is  under  foot.  To  thofe  who  expeft  to 
get  money  by  Buck  Wheat,  I recommend  early 
fowinor  and  even  to  allow  it  the  manure  necef- 
fary  for  a following  wheat  crop  ; I fhould  think 
by  fuch  management,  five,  perhaps  ten,  quarters 
might  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  good  land, 
which  would  remain  in  excellent  order  for 
wheat.  This  necelfarily  fuppofes  land  in  no 
want  of  late  fpring-tillage.  In  this  cafe,  fhould 
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a fufpicion  be  entertained  of  the  crop  running 
too  much  to  haulm,  it  might  be  advantageoufly 
rowed  and  hoed.  I have  rather  enlarged  upon 
the  article,  having  read  fo  much  in  its  recom- 
mendation. 

Hemp. — Suffolk  and  Norfolk  are  the  head 
quarters  of  this  culture.  The  fitteff  foil  is  a 
moift,  but  loofe  fandy  loam,  or  the  rotten  black 
mould  in  the  low  lands,  near  water,  or  old  mea- 
dow broken  up  ; in  fhort,  the  richeft  land  that 
can  be  found ; but  it  muff  be  amply  manured 
for  Hemp,  after  the  firff  crop  ; with  fuch  libe- 
rality, and  garden-culture,  the  crop  may  be 
fucceffively,  and  fuccefsfully  repeated  for  per- 
haps even  a century.  Otherwife,  being  ma- 
nured, it  leaves  the  land  in  a very  fine  ffate 
of  preparation  for  wheat,  or  any  other  crop. 
Twenty  load  of  dung,  or  thirty  load  of  dung 
and  virgin-mould,  or  any  good  compoft,  Ihould 
be  ploughed  into  the  land,  in  autumn,  after 
wheat-feed  time ; two,  or  three  fpring-earths, 
-with  good  harrowing  will  be  required,  when 
the  tilth  muff  be  left  level,  with  as  few  furrows 
as  poffible. 

Sow  eleven,  or  twelve  pecks  upon  an  acre, 
(prefent  price,  eighteen  pence  per  peck)  at  the 
earlieff  feafon,  which  can  be  catched,  in  April, 
or  May;  recolle&ing  that  the  earlieff  fown 
Hemp  is  belt  in  quality.  It  requires  much 
watching  from  birds,  but  no  hoeing,  or  weed- 
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ing,  Hemp  deflroying  every  other  plant.  In 
three,  or  four  months  it  may  be  pulled,  accord- 
ing to  the  feafon,  a dry  time  agreeing  with  it 
better  titan  much  rain.  The  leaves  turning 
yellow,  and  the  ftalks  white,  are  the  figns  of 
ripenefs.  An  acre  will  produce  from  thirty  to 
fixty  ftone  of  Hemp,  and  forty  Hone  may  be 
accounted  a good  crop.  Linseed  or  Flax, 
requires  a fimilar  foil  and  culture,  two,  or  three 
bulhels  per  acre  being  fown  ; but  when  good 
feed  is  the  objefi,  it  may  be  advantageoufly 
drilled,  in  roods  twenty  inches  afunder. 

Liquorice  requires  the  fame  kind  of  foil, 
above  quoted,  or  a rich  and  deep  fand.  The 
land  mull  be  double  ploughed,  or  rather  dug 
to  depth  of  three,  or  four  feet,  which  ferves  for 
two  crops.  The  furface  being  fine  and  level, 
dibble  in  the  fets,  to  nearly  their  full  depth, 
one  foot  apart,  in  double,  or  treble  rows,  leav- 
ing two-foot  fpaces  for  horfe-hoeing.  The 
Hicks  to  be  had  at  the  druggifis,  I am  informed, 
will  grow,  but  they  ought  to  be  infpefted,  to 
afeertain,  that  they  have  at  leafl  one  eye,  or 
bud,  without  which  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  plant 
them.  The  crop  muH  be  conHantly  kept 
clean,  and  towards  winter  the  earth  thrown 
up  to  the  plants.  It  is  alfo  good  praHice,  to 
cover  them  in  winter  with  fern,  haulm,  or  long 
dung;  the  roots  require  three  fummers’  growths, 
but  ought  not  to  be  left  longer  on  the  ground. 
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They  may  be  dag  up  as  Toon  as  the  fap  is  at 
reft,  and  the  leaves  and  ftalks  thoroughly  wither- 
ed, by  going  to  the  depth  of  the  principal  roots, 
pickers  being  at  hand,  to  gather  alter  the 
fpade.  This  crop,  wafting  in  weight  upon 
hand,  is  bell  fold  immediately,  and  has  fome- 
times  produced  more  than  three  thoufand 
weight,  or  from  fixty  to  an  hundred  pounds 
per  acre ; but  I have  given  thefe  few  particu- 
lars, rather  as  matter  of  curiofity,  than  real  ufe, 
fince  fuch  an  expenfive,  lengthened,  and  pre- 
carious culture,  can  never  be  an  obje£f  with 
farmers. 

Rhubarb  ftands  in  the  fame  predicament 
with  the  laft  article,  and  farther,  on  confulting 
certain  profeflional  perfons  lately,  I find,  not- 
withftandingr  all  which  has  been  fa  id  in  its  fa- 
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vour,  Britilh  Rhubarb,  is  of  a quality  fo  inferior 
to  the  Turkifh,  as  in  that  view,  to  be  no  de- 
firable  objett  of  culture.  The  feeds  may  be 
fown,  either  in  fpring,  or  autumn,  in  beds,  well 
manured  with  rich  and  rotten  dung,  and  the 
plants  when  fit,  that  is,  about  four  inches  high, 
fet  out  at  four  feet  diftance,  in  pits,  three  feet 
deep,  filled  with  manure,  lifted  coal-afhes, 
flacked  lime,  and  mud.  Keep  the  plants  free 
from  weeds  and  vermin.  When  the  ftalks  are 
withering,  take  up  the  roots,  clean  them,  cut 
them  into  fmall  pieces,  firing  them  on  pack- 
thread, and  dry  them  gradually. 
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Tobacco. — The  culture  of  this  herb,  upon 
a farm,  is  by  no  means  improper,  fince,  where 
much  live-hock  is  kept,  Tobacco  may  be  ap- 
plied to  various  ufeful  purpofes,  and  its  effi- 
cacy is  confiderably  greater,  while  frefh  and 
green.  The  law  allows  the  culture  of  only 
fifteen  fquare  yards  of  Tobacco,  for  the  pur- 
pofes of  “ Phyfic  and  Chirurgy,”  and  a patch 
of  that  fize,  is  fully  fufficient  for  home-ufe. 
The  feed  may  be  had  in  London,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  Yorkfhire.  Sow  in  warm  growing 
weather,  either  April,  or  May,  on  a piece  of 
rich,  deep,  and  well  manured  ground,  made 
into  fine  mould.  As  foon  as  the  plants  will 
bear  moving,  let  them  out  upon  a fpot  well 
fheltered,  with  a warm  afpedt,  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  the  plants  one  foot  afunder.  Obferve 
the  hoe-culture  flridfly,  and  fuffer  no  weeds. 
In  autumn,  as  foon  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
drop,  cut  and  dry  in  the  (hade ; when  dry, 
pick  off  the  leaves,  and  prefs  them  clofe  in 
cafk. 

Madder  and  Weld  for  the  dyers’  ufe, 
are  both  lottery-crops,  fome  years  paying  a 
very  large  profit,  in  others,  the  price  being  low 
and  the  demand  flack,  no  fale  at  all  for  the  ar- 
ticles. For  Madder,  the  foil  fhould  be  a deep, 
rich,  fandy  loam,  fufficiently  dry  and  healthy, 
nor  can  it  ever  pofhbly  anfwer  upon  inferior 
land,  or  at  a lefs  price  than  three,  or  four  pounds 
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per  cwr,  The  land  being  ploughed  deep  in 
autumn,  and  laid  dry,  mull  be,  by  this  time, 
by  repeated  ploughing  and  harrowing,  brought 
to  the  lined  tilth.  In  order  to  planting,  plough 
twelve,  or  fourteen  inches  deep  ; women  at- 
tending to  place  the  plants  about  eight,  or  nine 
inches  apart,  in  every  other  furrow,  leaning  off 
from  the  plough  ; thus  every  time  the  plough 
returns,  the  row  of  plants  laid  in  by  the  women 
who  follow  the  plough,  are  covered  with  the 
earth  of  the  furrow,  and  the  rows  will  be  about 
two  feet  apart.  Madder  may  be  fuccefsfully 
planted  from  the  middle  of  March,  to  the  end 
of  May,  a warm  fhowery  feafon  being  pre- 
ferable ; but  the  Kentilh  pradlice,  that  which  I 
am  detailing,  inclines  to  the  late  planting. 
The  fets  for  planting  are  ready  for  drawing  by 
the  end  ol  May,  or  beginning  of  June ; the 
proper  time,  when  they  are  ten,  or  twelve  inches 
high,  and  have  produced  roots,  branching  out 
from  the  bottom  oi  the  fuckers,  which  may  be 
afcertamed  by  drawing  up  a few ; an  acre  re- 
quires twenty  thoufand  plants.  Every  plant 
mull  have  fome  fmall  fibres  at  the  root,  and  be 
moidened  when  fet,  particularly  if  drained  at  a 
didance  ; and  about  a third  of  the  top  may  be 
cut  off.  The  crop  mud  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
bv  hoeing  and  hand-weeding,  during  the  dimmer 
months,  and  the  rows  earthed  up  with  a plough 
each  autumn,  until  the  third  alter  planting, 
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when  the  roots  are  dug  up  by  trenching  two 
feet  deep.  Two  children  attend  each  digger, 
to  pick  out  the  roots,  the  workmen  breaking  to 
pieces  every  fpit  of  earth.  The  roots  being 
cleaned,  are  dried  upon  a kiln  until  they  are 
brittle  enough  to  fnap  afunder  freely.  They 
are  then  fit  to  be  packed  in  bags  for  fale.  Pro- 
du£f  from  eight  hundred,  to  one  ton  per  acre. 
Should  Madder  be  repeated  on  the  fame  land, 
the  allowance  of  manure  ought  to  be  very 
large.  It  may  be  cultivated  upon  ridge-work, 
with  any  number  of  rows  which  may  appear 
mod  convenient,  but  the  horfe-hoe  is  apt  to  da- 
mage the  tender  plants.  Some  cultivators  have 
advifed  covering  the  beds  in  frofly  weather, 
which,  however  good,  is  not  fo  prafticable  on 
a large  fcale.  Within  thefe  few  years,  a native 
plant  of  this  country  has  been  difcovered,  which 
is  both  a fubffitute  for  Madder  and  Weld,  but 
an  account  of  it  has  not  been  yet  made  public. 

Weld. — This  article  recommends  itfelf,  by 
two  favourable  circumftances  ; it  will  grow  on 
a poor,  light,  (hallow  foil,  did  chalk,  or  gravel, 
and  the  expence  of  culture  is  under  a pound  an 
acre.  It  may  be  lowed  the  fil'd  week  in  July, 
upon  any  fpring-crop ; in  Kent,  they  put  it 
among  their  beans,  before  the  lad  hoeing. 
Quantity  of  feed,  a gallon,  or  ten,  or  twelve 
pounds  per  acre.  Mix  the  feed  with  fand,  or 
fine  mould,  often  dirring.  It  is  of  flow  growth 
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the  firft  fummer.  Hand-weed  and  clean  with  a 
narrow  hoe.  Early  in  the  following  July,  the 
bloom  of  the  plants  will  be  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Item,  when  they  may  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
and  tied  by  a fingle  (talk  in  fmall  handfuls, 
fetting  them  up  in  a conical  form  to  ripen. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  the  feed  is  fliaken  out 
on  a cloth,  or  into  a tub ; the  plants  are  then 
bound  with  rope-yarn,  into  bundles,  each 
weighing  thirty  pounds ; fixty  bundles  make  a 
load  of  Weld,  which  fells  for  from  four  to  ten 
pounds.  Produce,  from  half  a load,  to  a load 
and  half  per  acre ; and  the  belt  time  of  fale  is 
ufually  in  the  fpring.  The  feed  is  marketable 
with  the  feedfmen.  I have  known  Weld  grown 
in  Kent,  as  a fingle  crop,  when  it  has  produced 
much  more  than  above  noted.  Another  con- 
venience may  be  hated  in  its  favour,  the  leifure- 
feafon  in  which  it  is  gathered. 

Wo  ad  for  the  dver’s  ufe,  is  cultivated  in 
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Somerfetfhire  chiefly,  in  a far  more  expenfive 
way  than  the  laft  article,  and  to  much  higher 
profit;  they  grow  it  upon  their  .deepeft  and 
bell  fandy-loams,  on  narrow  ridges,  commonly 
on  land  frefh  broken  up.  The  plants,  in  a 
moift  and  favourable  feafon,  appear  in  a fort- 
night, and  in  three  weeks  after,  may  be  hoed 
and  fet  out  to  the  diftance  of  fix  to  ten  inches. 
As  the  goodnefs  of  the  plant  confifls  in  its  fize 
apd  the  juicinefs  of  its  leaf,  much  depends  op 
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conftant  hoeing  and  weeding,  that  the  land 
may  be  kept  in  a garden-ftate.  From  this  care, 
three  Or  four  crops  or  gatherings  will  be  pro- 
duced in  fucceflion ; but  the  two  firft  are  the 
beft.  The  leaves  are  gathered  at  the  full  growth, 
and  on  the  firft  appearance  of  change.  They 
are  cut  into  hand-bafkets  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  deliver  them  into  a deep  cart  at  the 
edge  of  the  field.  After  two  cuttings,  the  crop 
is  fuffered  to  go  to  feed  for  the  next  year,  if 
feed  be  wanted,  but  if  only  one  crop  be  taken, 
the  feed  will  be  finer.  The  pods  turning  dark 
in  colour,  the  feed  is  ripe ; the  ftalks  are  then 
reaped  like  wheat,  and  fpread  abroad,  and  in 
favourable  weather  the  feed  may  be  thrashed  in 
a few  days. 

The  green  crops  being  carted  home,  are 
thrown  into  a mill,  conftrufted  with  a heavy 
iron-ribbed  roller,  fomething  like  that  ufed  for 
bruifing  bark,  which  cuts  and  bruifes  the  Woad 
to  a pulp : it  is  then  laid  in  fmall  heaps,  prefted 
clofe  and  fmooth,  and  as  the  cruft  formed  on 
the  outfide,  cracks,  it  is  clofed  again  to  preferve 
the  ftrength  of  the  fubftance.  After  lying  a 
fortnight  in  this  ftate,  the  heaps  are  broken  up, 
the  outfide  worked  into  a mafs,  and  the  whole 
formed  by  the  hand,  or  fometimes  by  wooden 
moulds,  into  oval  balls,  which  are  dried  on 
hurdles,  under  a fhed  expofed  to  the  fun.  In 
this  ftate  they  are  fold  to  the  dyer,  and  are  va- 
luable 
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Juable  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  a pur- 
ple caft  in  the  infide.  An  acre  will  produce  a 
ton  and  a half,  of  courfe  if  the  price  be  mode- 
rately high,  the  profit  is  confiderable.  But  this 
plant  is  fuppofed  to  exhauft  the  land,  and  there- 
fore more  than  two  crops  are  feldom  taken.  In 
the  culture  of  dying  articles,  if  the  land  be  ma- 
nured, it  mud  be  in  the  autumn,  before  fowing, 
as  frelh  dung  might  affe6I  the  colour  of  the 
plants.  Wheat  and  beans  fucceed  Woad. 

Mangel  Wurzel,  or  The  Root  of 
Scarcity,  a fpecies  of  the  beet,  fuppofed  an 
article  of  great  promife,  as  food  for  cattle,  on 
its  fird  introduction  into  this  country,  fince 
which,  however,  it  has  fallen  into  negleCt.  As 
it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  the  high  character 
given  of  this  root,  by  perfons  of  the  fird  refpec- 
tability,  was  without  grounds,  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  omit  its  culture,  which  may  yet  be 
revived.  Both  the  leaves  and  roots  are  good 
food  for  man  and  bead  ; nor  are  they  liable  to 
be  dedroyed  by  infefts,  which  will  not  touch 
them  ; they  are  alfo  proof  againd  the  fummer’s 
drought  and  the  change  of  feafon.  The  weight 
of  the  roots,  from  five  to  ten  pounds,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  foil ; the  leaves,  which 
grow  to  the  length  of  thirty  or  forty  inches,  by 
twenty  broad,  are  produced  four  or  five  times 
a year,  in  a middling,  but  nine  or  ten,  in  a rich, 
foil ; they  grow  two  inches  by  one  and  a half, 
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in  twenty-four  hours ; and  may  be  gathered 
every  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  without  injuring 
the  root  in  the  leaft.  The  root  is  relifhed  by 
all  cattle  and  pigs,  and  when  cut  fmall,  by 
poultry.  The  leaves  are  faid  to  be  excellent 
for  milch  cows,  if  mixed  with  other  green  meat, 
otherwife  (a  very  extraordinary  affertion)  they 
would  be  too  nutritious,  and  abate  the  quantity 
of  milk.  To  prevent  this  root  from  degene- 
rating, it  requires  an  annual  change  of  foil  from 
light  to  heavy,  or  the  reverfe. 

Sow  the  feed  very  thin,  covering  it  an  inch 
only — from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  April,  in  a well-prepared  bed,  and  as 
foon  as  the  plants  reach  the  fize  of  a goofe- 
quill,  tranfplant,  dibbling  them  upon  a fine 
level  tilth,  well  manured,  eighteen  inches  apart, 
in  eighteen-inch  rows.  The  root  is  not  to  be 
fhortened,  but  the  leaves  cut  at  the  top,  and 
the  upper  part  left  about  half  an  inch  out  of 
the  ground.  The  plants  ftrike  root  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  after  one  hoeing,  will  take  care 
of  themfelves,  by  [mothering  all  other  vegeta- 
tion. They  may  be  fowed  until  the  beginning 
of  July,  for  a fuccelfion. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  leaves  are 
about  a foot  long,  they  may  be  gathered  for  the 
firft  time,  by  putting  the  thumb  into  the  in- 
fide,  and  dripping  them  off  dole  to  their  infer- 
tion  into  the  Item.  Thofe  which  bend  towards 
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the  earth,  are  to  be  gathered;  thofe  forming 
the  heart  of  the  plants,  to  remain.  The  earth 
around  the  plants  Ihould  now  be  well  ftirred, 
care  being  taken  to  leave  the  crowns  of  the 
roots  uncovered,  an  inch  or  two,  forming  round 
them  a hollow,  like  a bafon  of  nine  or  ten 
inches  diameter.  Store  the  roots  dry,  like  po- 
tatoes, before  any  froft,  care  being  taken  that 
they  are  not  bruifed  in  the  carriage,  which  oc- 
cahons  their  fpeedy  decay.  Thofe  roots  in- 
tended for  feed,  Ihould  be  planted  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  three  feet,  and  fupported  by  flakes,  as 
they  grow  to  the  height  of  fix  feet.  The  feed 
is  ripe  towards  the  end  of  OHober,  and  fhould 
be  immediately  gathered  for  fear  of  froft,  the 
ftalks  being  cut,  and  hung  up  under  (helter,  in 
an  airy  place,  until  well  dried.  A root  will  pro- 
duce near  a pound  of  feed. 

H ops. — The  foils  beft  adapted  to  their  cul- 
ture, in  a large  way,  are  rich,  loofe,  and  deep 
fandy  loams,  or  bottoms  of  loofe  black  moor,  if 
fpungy  and  boggy,  upon  a bed  of  gravel,  the 
better:  in  a fmall  way,  and  for  mere  home 
confumption,  there  is  no  farm  but  what  will 
afford  a patch  proper  for  the  Hop-garden,  and 
in  a fcarce  year,  a family  may  as  well  have  a 
chance  to  grow  their  own  Hops,  for  two  or 
three  pence  per  pound,  as  pay  a market-price 
of  half  a crown. 

The  time  for  planting,  is  commonly  that  of 
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dreffmg  or  pruning  the  old  vines,  when  cuttings 
may  be  had,  which  is  in  March  or  April ; but 
when  root-fets  are  ufed,  as  on  the  occafion  of 
grubbing  up  an  old  plantation,  Odtober  to  the 
beginning  of  November.  The  land  having  been 
deep  ploughed  and  worked  to  a fine  level  tilth, 
a plantation  may  te  fet  out  as  follows.  Strike 
furrows  with  the  plough  equally  diftant,  eight 
feet  afunder;  when  finifhed,  repeat  the  fame 
acrofs,  in  the  oppofite  dire&ion,  which  will  di- 
vide the  piece  into  eight-foot- fquares.  The 
hills  are  to  be  made,  where  the  furrows  crofs 
each  other,  and  the  horfe-hoe  may  be  admitted 
between  the  rows  both  ways.  A Hop  planta- 
tion requires  annual  manuring,  in  proportion 
to  the  condition  of  the  foil,  and  to  be  kept  per- 
fedlly  clean  from  weeds : it  will  laft  under  fuch 
treatment  any  number  of  years,  and  when 
broken  up,  produce  vaft  crops  of  corn. 

According  to  the  Suffolk  hufbandry,  the 
plantations  are  formed  into  beds  fixteen  feet 
wide,  by  digging  trenches  about  three  feet  wide, 
and  two  or  three  feet  deep ; the  earth  that 
comes  out  being  fpread  upon  the  beds,  and  the 
whole  dug  and  levelled.  Upon  this,  they,  in 
March,  form  the  holes  fix  feet  afunder  every 
way,  twelve  inches  diameter,  and  a fpit  deep, 
by  which  three  rows  are  formed  on  each  bed. 
Into  each  hole  they  put  about  half  a peck  of 
very  rotten  dung,  or  rich  compoft,  fcatter  earth 
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upon  it,  and  plant  feven  fets  in  each,  drawing 
earth  enough  to  them  afterwards,  to  form  fome- 
thing  of  a hillock.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon,  they  will  be  fit  to  pole, 
with  old  fhort  poles,  to  which  they  tie  all  the 
(hoots  or  vines,  and  then  keep  the  land  clean 
by  hoeing  and  raking : at  Midfummer  they  hill 
them.  Some  fow  beans,  or  plant  cabbages  in 
the  intervals,  but  it  is  not  good  practice.  The 
produce  of  the  firft  year  may  be  three,  four,  or 
five  hundred  weight  of  Hops  per  acre.  The 
expence  in  labour  of  forming  the  beds  for  a 
new  plantation,  amounts  in  the  whole,  to  four 
pounds  an  acre ; the  annual  work,  picking  ex- 
cepted, may  be  put  out  to  the  labourers  at  four 
pounds  an  acre  per  annum,  which  includes  to 
dig,  (trip,  fack,  clean  drains,  hoe,  rake,  hole, 
tie,  &c. 

Three  poles  are  put  to  each  hill,  and  con- 
fequently  there  are  thirty  hundred  (at  120)  to 
the  acre,  at  twenty-four  (hillings  per  hundred, 
delivered.  They  are  commonly  of  afh,  twenty- 
four  feet  long.  In  addition  to  this,  when  a 
Hop  rifes  much  above  a pole,  they  fet  another 
to  receive  the  (hoot,  preventing  its  falling  to 
entangle  with  other  poles,  and  obftruft  the 
courfe  of  the  air.  The  expence  of  forming  a 
new  plantation,  formerly/1. 75,  amounts  now  to 
£.  100.  The  flooding  a Hop-ground,  provided 
the  water  (lows  fo  moderately  as  not  to  wa(h 
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away  the  earth,  is  beneficial ; but  a flagnant 
furface-water  is  as  injurious  to  Hops  as  to  any 
other  growth;  and  in  fituations  where  the  water 
lodges,  the  common  methods  of  ridge -draining, 
muff  be  ufed  to  keep  the  plantation  found  and 
dry. 

The  cuttings  for  planting,  are  taken  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  flems  of  grown  plants,  clofe 
to  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  fhould  be  about 
four  inches  long,  each  having  three  or  four 
eyes  or  buds.  Root-plants  are  very  conve- 
niently kept  in  beds,  for  occafional  ufe,  either 
of  planting,  or  filling  up  vacancies : thefe  lafl 
arrive  at  maturity,  fooner  by  a year,  than  frefh 
cuttings.  Hop-plants  are  dibbled.  The  hil- 
lock being  worked  hollow  with  the  hands  to 
the  depth  of  five  or  fix  inches,  the  fets,  from 
three  to  fix  in  number,  are  let  into  as  many 
holes,  their  whole  length ; one  in  the  centre, 
perpendicularly,  the  others  obliquely,  leaning  to 
the  one  at  top,  and  diverging  from  it  at  bot- 
tom. They  are  covered  by  hand  with  mould, 
an  inch  or  two  thick  ; reeds  or  flicks  being 
{luck  into  the  fides  of  the  bafons,  and  leaning 
over  the  plants,  as  marks  to  prevent  their  being 
diflurbed. 

Hops  are  fexually  diftinguifhed,  as  male  and 
female,  the  latter  of  which  only  produce  fruit; 
the  former  is  carefully  deflroyed  with  other 
weeds.  Their  great  natural  enemies  are,  honey- 
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dew,  blight,  and  fly,  by  which  the  crop  is  often 
rendered  very  precarious.  A thoufand  hills  to 
an  acre,  feem  the  eligible  number  upon  good 
land  ; but  the  number  of  hills,  of  vines,  and  of 
poles,  with  the  length  of  thefe,  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  ffrength  and  richnefs  of  the 
land.  Short  poling  has  been  much  recom- 
mended by  fome  cultivators,  to  prevent  the 
too  great  exhauflion  of  the  root ; and  the  cul- 
tivation of  hops  in  efpalier,  has  been  often  pro- 
pofed,  but  I know  not  that  any  fatisfaHory  ex- 
periment has  been  made. 

Roll,  Harrow,  Hoe. — Grafs  lands  being 
cleared,  as  before  directed,  it  is  the  ufual  prac- 
tice to  roll  them  down  level,  for  the  fey  the, 
the  laft  thing  : and  it  is  no  doubt  right,  in 
order  to  crufh  the  inequalities  of  the  furface, 
deflroy  worms,  infefts,  and  their  eggs,  and  bind 
the  roots  of  the  grades  in  a foil  not  fufficiently 
tenacious ; but  upon  a different  foil,  already 
too  ff iff  and  clung,  or  matted  together  with 
mofs  and  weeds,  it  is  of  equal  necefhty,  firff  of 
all,  to  run  the  fcarificator  over  the  land,  or  for 
want  of  fuch  an  excellent  implement,  to  fcarify 
it  well,  in  different  direftions,  with  the  drag  or 
harrows ; and  it  may  be  in  a day  or  two  after- 
wards levelled  with  a common  light  roller. 
The  operation  of  fcarifying  by  no  means  in- 
jures the  roots  of  the  graffes,  particularly  the 

artificial. 
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artificial,  for  lucern  is  frequently  treated  in  that 
way,  until  it  has  the  appearance  of  a mere  fal- 
low, without  the  fmalleft  injury ; on  the  con- 
trary, by  loofening  the  earth  about  the  roots, 
and  giving  free  accefs  to  the  influence  of  the  air, 
the  power  of  vegetation  is  renewed  in  a confi- 
derable  degree  ; the  fame  reafoning  holds  good 
with  refpeft  to  manure,  which,  without  this 
opening  of  the  foil,  in  order  to  its  admiffion, 
may  lie  a long  time  ufelefs  upon  the  furface  of 
grafs-land,  expofed  to  the  conftant  aftion  of  the 
fun  and  wind.  I have  my  doubts  of  the  utility 
of  large  and  heavy  rollers,  in  this  cafe. 

Potatoes  and  Carrots,  which  were  got 
in  earlv,  may  be  ready  for  the  hoe  by  the  latter 
end  of  this  month.  Refpefting  the  former,  the 
rule  is,  to  commence  the  operation  on  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  weeds,  loofening  the  whole 
furface  thoroughly  with  the  hoe,  and  plucking 
up  by  hand  where  neceftary.  With  the  latter, 
the  firft  cleaning  commences  as  foon  as  the 
plants  can  be  fairly  diftinguifhed  from  weeds, 
and  (hort,  narrow,  garden-hoes  are  recommend- 
ed, the  labourers  kneeling  to  their  work ; but 
whilft  the  plants  are  very  young,  the  ufe  of 
any  tool  is  fo  precarious,  that  I always  prefer 
hand-weeding  by  women,  who  chufe  the 
ftrongeft  plants,  leave  them  at  their  proper 
diftance  al'under,  and  remove  all  the  weeds  ; 

and 
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and  to  render  this  operation  more  convenient, 
I have  commonly  had  my  Carrots  upon  lands, 
or  beds,  of  fuch  width,  that  one  weeder  walking 
up  the  middle,  and  one  in  the  furrow  on  each 
fide  the  bed,  can  juft  reach  acrofs.  This  will 
even  be  done  full  as  quick  as  hoeing,  it  being 
fo  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  moft  careful 
perfon  to  extricate  a plant  entwined  and  fur- 
rounded  by  weeds.  The  expence  of  this  early 
cleaning  is  by  no  means  to  be  regretted,  fince 
it  will  produce  a confiderable  faving  in  the  end, 
by  taking  the  enemy  in  time.  I never  venture 
with  harrows  among  Carrot-plants. 

Homestall,  Live-Stock. — Upon  a well 
planned  and  well  conduced  farm,  there  ought 
to  be  not  only  comfortable  lodgings,  or  ffielter 
in  dry,  warm,  well  littered  yards,  for  the  ftock 
of  animals,  even  including  fiieep,  but  a fufficient 
provifion  of  winter-keep,  that  no  trefpafs  may 
be  made  upon  the  lands,  when  in  an  improper 
ftate,  or  upon  the  immature  and  early  fpring- 
crops.  The  treading  of  cattle  at  this  feafon, 
upon  grounds  which  poach,  do  great  mifchief ; 
and  if  the  land  will  bear,  the  animals  wander 
about  to  little  purpofe,  but  to  fcatter  and  wafte 
their  dung,  and  damage  the  growth  of  wood  in 
all  quarters,  by  browfing  and  nipping  off  the 
young  buds.  If  they  are  turned  too  early  into 
ipring-feed,  the  bite  is  not  only  infufficient, 
even  if  the  cattle  have  to  labour  over  a great 

breadth 
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breadth  of  land,  but  both  the  grafs  and  hay- 
crop  is  thereby  anticipated,  and  greatly  re- 
duced. Thefe  important  confiderations  will 
induce  the  prudent  farmer  to  proportion  his 
winter  refources  to  his  ftock,  by  a previous 
exaft  calculation,  that  he  may  be  at  no  lofs 
throughout  the  feafon ; that  his  cattle,  well  filled 
with  good  nourilhing  keep,  inftead  of  lofing  in 
condition,  during  winter,  according  to  a cuftom 
too  common,  may  be  carried  forward ; at  the 
fame  time,  that  his  lands  and  growing-crops 
may  remain  in  a flate  of  thrift  and  fecunty.  It 
ought  to  be  remarked,  nothing  can  be  more 
groundlefs  and  indeed  ridiculous,  than  the  hefi- 
tation  to  ftock  a farm  with  an  adequate  number 
of  cattle,  from  a dread  of  inability  to  raife  fuf- 
ficient  winter  keep  for  their  fupport ; fince  the 
improved  fyftem  of  hufbandry,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ableft  cultivators,  fo  clearly  point 
out  the  moft  abundant  and  never  failing  re- 
fources. 
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Finifli  [owing  the  Spring-Crops — Homeflall — 
Pa/lures — Sheep-fold — Fallows — Hoeing  and 
Weeding — Horfe-hoeing — Cabbages  — Ruta- 
baga— Hops — B urn  - baking — Weeding  Wheats 
— Cut  Turf  to  ftack  for  firing — Shut  up  Clo- 
vers, &c.  for  Seed. 

HOMESTALL — Pastures — Cattle. — 
The  firft  or  fecond  week  in  this  month 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  concluding  period 
of  the  flraw-yard  or  winter-keeping : for  by 
this  time,  the  winter’s  provifion  will  have  been 
confumed,  and  the  fpring  pafiures  will  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  {lock.  An  immediate 
arrangement  is  necefiary,  in  order  to  clear  the 
yards,  when  the  manure  which  has  been  col- 
lecting through  the  winter,  mult  be  moved  and 
difpofed  according  to  art.  The  date  of  the 
fences  in  the  feeding-grounds  having  been  well 
examined  and  made  good  ; the  cattle  are  to  be 
diftributed  into  the  kind  of  feed,  proper  for 
each  fpecies  ; particularly  referving  the  natural 
graffes  for  milch  cows.  The  bed  padures  will 
be  adigned  to  the  forward  and  fatting  dock. 
The  labouring  cattle,  horfes  or  oxen,  are  now 

turned 
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turned  out  by  night ; which  meafure  ought  to 
be  adopted  for  the  health  of  the  animals,  even 
if  green  fodder  be  cut  for  them,  and  if  no 
better  place  can  be  provided,  the  ftraw-yard, 
at  this  feafon,  will  be  a more  wholefome  bed 
for  them  than  the  liable.  All  the  pig-flock  of 
fufficient  fize,  namely,  of  the  growth  of  four 
or  five  months,  may  be  turned  into  the  clovers 
for  the  whole  fummer  feafon,  during  which  they 
will  want  nothing  farther  than  water,  and  a 
good  look-out  that  they  do  not  break  into  the 
corn ; to  which  indeed,  fome  particular  forts 
are  more  prone  than  others  ; the  leafl  quiet, 
I think,  are  the  fmall  and  prick-eared.  They 
Ihould  all  be  well  ringed  at  the  nofe,  for  it  is 
not  true  that  they  will  not  root  up  clover. 
Should  there  be  no  pond  in  the  grounds, 
watering  troughs  mull  be  conveniently  placed. 
The  flock  may  be  folded  upon  the  clean  fal- 
lows, where  the  manure  will  be  immediately 
llirred  under  the  furface,  and  the  fheep  Ihould 
be  kept  long  enough  in  a place  to  leave  an 
ample  covering,  although  much  the  lefs  be 
folded  ; for  it  is  a very  deceptious  praftice,  to 
drefs  land  in  a thin  and  fcattering  way. 

Fallows. — The  Lands  intended  for  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  or  other  immediate  crop,  will 
receive  a ploughing  this  month  : the  wheat-fal- 
lows alfo  Ihould  be  llirred,  to  root  up  the  crop 
of  weeds,  lafl  ploughed  for,  and  in  fa6l  Ihould 

be 
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be  repeatedly  worked  throughout  the  dimmer, 
and  if  of  a ftubborn  clayey  foil,  that  will  bake 
with  drouth,  every  exertion  fhould  be  ufed  to 
pulverize,  and  reduce  it  to  as  fine  a tilth  as 
pofhble.  If  fuch  land  be  left  rough,  as  is  the 
prevailing  praftice,  particularly  in  ray  neigh- 
bourhood, the  clods  gather  to  an  enormous 
fize,  and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  afterwards  as 
obtaining  a tilth,  of  any  tolerable  finenefs,  for 
the  wheat-feed.  The  fpiky  roller,  in  this  cafe, 
is  the  only  effedftual  implement.  Turning  up 
and  expofure  to  the  lun  will  deftroy  the  feed- 
weeds,  on  which  account  it  is  obvious  their 
growth  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  .by 
tillage ; as  to  grades  and  root-weeds,  it  is  a 
very  common  deception,  to  expefil  that  ex- 
pofure will  deftroy  them ; which  is  to  be  done 
effeflually,  by  no  other  means,  than  colledling 
them  by  hand,  and  burning  them  on  the  fpot. 

Hoeing,  Weeding,  and  Horse-hoeing. 


— All  thofe  Hoeing-crops  already  mentioned, 
will  require  a ftriff  attention  this  month,  very 
prolific  of  weeds,  but  which  fliould  never  be 
differed  to  gain  the  afcendant.  Row-crops  will 
now  be  ready  for  the  Hoe-plough.  A fmall 
common  fwing-plough  fully  anfwers  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  may  be  drawn  by  two  horfes,  or 
oxen,  at  length,  within  four  inches  of  the  rows, 
the  foil  being  turned  from  the  plants,  which 
will  in  courfe  leave  a ridge  in  the  middle  of  the 
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alley : this  ridge  being  fplit  by  a fucceeding 
operation,  that  is,  at  the  next  time  of  Horfe- 
hoeing,  throws  the  earth  back  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  Should  any  of  the  corn  be  buried 
by  the  furrow,  it  mud  be  uncovered  with  a 
rake,  and  all  remaining  weeds  carefully  pluck- 
ed from  among  the  corn  by  hand.  Perhaps 
after  all,  with  a pea-crop,  the  Horfe-hoe  is  as 
well  omitted,  fmce  the  damage  done  to  the 
tender  and  draggling  branches,  may  be  equal 
to  the  benefit  received ; and  which  may  be  as 
effe&ually  given  by  the  hand-hoe.  Previous 
to  Horfe-hoeing,  fhould  that  be  preferred,  the 
pea-haulm  fhould  be  carefully  thrown  back, 
and  the  earth  drawn  up  with  a hand-hoe  to 
fupport  it. 

Cabbages. — The  feafon  for  fetting  out 
Cabbage-plants,  in  fad  extends  from  March  to 
June  ; but  upon  middling  foils  at  leaf!;,  accord- 
ing to  my  conftant  obfervation,  no  dependance 
can  be  placed  on  the  growth  of  the  Cabbage 
beyond  the  lad  week  in  September ; and  as 
four  months  at  lead,  are  requifite  to  bring  the 
Cabbage  to  maturity  and  its  full  weight,  a 
middling  crop  at  bed  can  be  expected  from 
late  planting ; add  to  this  the  rifk  of  drouth, 
on  account  of  which  the  plants  may  not  dir 
for  feveral  weeks.  I have  tried  experimentally 
the  various  periods  of  fowing  and  planting. 
To  fow  in  February,  May,  and  Augud,  enfures 
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a fucceflion,  and  completes  the  Cabbage-culture. 
The  earheft  lowing  is  the  regular  and  ufual 
one,  and  if  the  plants  be  out  in  good  time,  will 
produce  a perfeCt  crop,  as  heavy,  and  fre- 
quently as  forward,  as  ■ that  fown  in  autumn. 
The  objeCt  of  an  autumnal  fowing,  is  to  obtain 
the  plants  forwarder,  and  the  Cabbages  of  a 
larger  lize,  which  end  is  fometimes  anfwered. 
I have  tried  two  methods  at  this  feafon,  fetting 
out  the  plants  at  Wheat-feed-time,  to  hand  all 
winter  in  the  field,  and  leaving  them  until 
March  in  a warm  feed-bed  : the  latter  is  pre- 
ferable, in  fevere  winters,  but  in  the  open  and 
mild,  the  plants  will  be  forwarder  fet  out  in 
the  field.  The  May,  or  June  fowing,  is  with 
the  double  view  of  a very  forward  crop  of 
large  cabbages,  the  fucceeding  year,  or  of  a 
crop  of  coleworts  for  the  following  fpring ; 
with  this  latter  view,  they  may  be  planted 
thicker  than  common.  They  will  not  all 
loaf  or  cabbage,  and  the  plants  which  run  to 
feed  may  be  drawn  for  ufe : or,  the  ripe  cab- 
bages having  been  confumed  before  Chriftmas, 
the  coleworts  of  the  May  fowing,  or  tliofe 
plants  which  have  not  loaved,  will  properly 
fucceed ; thofe  which  have,  increafing  in  bulk 
in  the  fpring,  will  be  in  a hate  of  foundnefs  and 
perfection  in  April  and  May,  a period  when 
old  and  full-grown  cabbages  are  either  run 
away  to  feed,  or  rotten  and  ufelefs.  By  this 
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method  the  grand  obje&ion  to  the  cabbage- 
culture  is  done  away,  which  is  the  certain  lofs 
of  weight  in  the  crop  between  November  and 
March,  and  its  frequent  total  ruin  by  the 
feverity  of  the  froft.  With  me,  the  cabbage 
has  endured  the  froft  better  than  the  kail,  or 
borecole,  the  latter  befide  being  ftalky,  pro- 
ducing much  lefs  food. 

The  other  great  objection  to  cabbages,  the 
rifk  of  dry  weather  at  the  time  of  planting,  is 
a powerful  reafon  for  letting  them  out  as  early 
as  poflible,  and  giving  them  the  full  advantage 
of  the  fpring  fliowers,  in  the  held  ; on  this  ac- 
count, the  fooner  after  the  frofts,  the  autumnal 
plants  are  fixed  in  their  permanent  place,  the 
better;  and  the  quicker  the  fpring-plants  fol- 
low them,  the  better  alio  : thefe  laft  lliould  be 
all  fet  out  by  the  middle  of  April  at  fartheft, 
but  as  people  generally  advife  much  better  than 
they  praftife,  from  one  hindrance  or  other, 
mine  have  been  feldorn  out  lo  loon,  my  laft  crop 
particularly  not  until  late  in  May.  One  ought 
not  to  be  fparing  of  feed  in  this  culture,  as  no 
underling  plant  fhould  be  ufed,  and  a referve  is 
neceflary  to  fill  up  accidental  vacancies.  Fill  up 
vacancies  as  early  as  poflible.  Cabbages  have 
feveral  very  dangerous  enemies ; firft,  the  ftug, 
in  their  early  ftate,  and  afterwards  when  they 
have  loaved,  blights,  which  render  them  un- 
found, and  flint  their  growth,  and  the  grub- 
worm 
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worm  which  deftroys  their  roots.  Thefe  latter 
enemies,  which  equally  affe£l  potatoes  and  car- 
rots, will  fometimes  reduce  a crop  one-half  in 
quantity,  and  very  confiderably  in  quality. 
The  belt  and  only  remedy,  is  moving  the  foil, 
by  afliduous  tillage. 

Cabbages  are  planted  indifferently,  on  flat 
or  ridge-work,  the  latter  moft  prevalent ; the 
plants  being  fet  on  the  crown,  or  top  of  the 
ridges.  My  lafl  were  .upon  the  flat  in  three- 
feet  fpaces  or  fquares.  They  may  be  horfe- 
hoed,  two  or  three  times,  each  way ; the  firft 
and  fecond,  without  the  mould-board,  the  reft 
with  it.  They  require  to  be  hand-hoed  thrice, 
but  the  firft  operation  (hould  be  that  of  the  horfe- 
hoe,  about  three  weeks,  or  a month,  after  plant- 
ing. In  planting,  the  fets  (hould  be  dropped  at 
due  diftances,  by  children,  and  thefe  followed  by 
the  diblers,  who,  provided  with  a flick,  to  mark 
the  exaft  diftance  in  this  manner,  make  quick 
difpatch.  A common  hand,  man  or  woman, 
will  plant  a quarter  of  an  acre  in  a day,  a 
good  gardener,  nearly  double.  In  the  early 
culture  of  this  crop,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  have 
four  feet  intervals,  and  a fpace  of  two  feet  be- 
tween the  plants ; but  it  has  become  the  fafhion 
fince,  to  abate  much  of  this  diftance ; nor  do  I 
hear  of  fuch  large  Cabbages  grown  in  any 
county  at  prefent,  as  were  frequently  feen 
thirty  years  ago : probably  it  is  judged,  that 
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number  is  more  than  equivalent  to  large  bulk ; 
but  on  this  head,  the  judgment  of  the  cultivator 
muft  be  determined  by  the  nature  and  quality 
of  his  land.  From  five,  to  ten  thoufand  plants, 
are  grown  upon  an  acre  of  land. 

I have  had  patches  of  the  white  Borecole, 
or  Kail,  the  fpecies  which  curls  like  endive, 
very  lofty  and  flourifhing,  and  it  has  lafted 
feveral  years,  the  repeated  cutting,  at  all  fea- 
fons,  preventing  its  running  to  feed.  This  I 
apprehend  to  be  the  Coieworts  recommended 
in  the  Mid-Lothian  report.  The  reader  will 
recolleft  what  I have  juft  faid  of  Borecole  in 
general ; but  on  dry  found  land,  where  it  is 
buffered  to  remain,  it  may  afford  frequent  and 
plentiful  cuttings  of  excellent  fheep-food.  The 
French  coieworts  require  the  fame  kind  of  land, 
and  there  is  one  circumftance  not  generally 
known,  in  favour  of  coieworts  of  all  kinds, 
cattle  univerfally  prefer  the  leaves  of  the  cab- 
bage fpecies  to  the  heart. 

Ruta-Baga,  or  Turnip-rooted  cab- 
bage.— This  root  (which  I have  this  day  fown, 
by  way  of  experiment,  upon  a ftrong  loamy 
clay)  has  been  many  years  known  in  England, 
but  of  late  has  rifen  to  a very  high  degree  of 
eftimation,  particularly  in  Nottinghamlhire,  as 
appears  by  the  agricultural  report  from  that 
county.  I have  alio  received  private  accounts 
of  the  great  value  of  the  plant,  upon  cold 
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clays,  where  it  has  been  held  far  fuperior  to 
the  Scotch  cabbage,  both  for  duration,  in  the 
moll  perfefi  (late,  in  defiance  of  the  fevered: 
frofts,  even  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  for  its 
more  fubftantial  nutriment.  It  had  been  for- 
merly rejected  by  various  cultivators,  for  the 
following  reafons  : inferiority  of  quantity,  com- 
pared with  cabbages  or  Turnips;  difficulty  of 
getting  up  the  roots,  and  of  difengaging  them 
from  the  earth,  and  their  exceffive  hardnefs 
and  flalkinefs.  Thefe  difadvantages,  however, 
feem  now  to  be  forgotten,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  particulars,  which  I have  tran- 
fcribed  (being  without  experience  of  the  culture 
of  this  root)  from  the  Nottinghamfhire  report. 
The  Ruta-Baga  fhould  be  fown  about  a month 
fooner  than  other  Turnips,  upon  good  rich 
fand,  well  manured,  and  a fine  tilth,  about  two 
pounds  of  feed  broadcaft  upon  an  acre.  Set 
out  nine  inches  afunder,  and  hoed  three  times 
in  all,  expence,  feven  (hillings  and  fix  pence  per 
acre.  In  November  their  ufe  began,  when 
they  were  given  to  horfes,  bullocks,  fheep,  and 
hogs,  which  preferred  them  to  common  turnips. 
They  loft  their  leaves  entirely  by  the  froft, 
without  the  roots  being  at  all  affe&ed  ; nor 
were  they  injured  even  by  being  broken,  or 
bitten  by  cattle.  The  method  of  giving  them 
to  horfes  is,  to  cut  off  the  tap-root,  to  wafh  and 
cut  them  roughly,  with  a perpendicular  hoe, 
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giving  them  dire&ly  without  keeping  them  to 
dry.  At  firfl,  they  were. given  to  the  horfes 
with  corn,  but  afterwards  with  hay  only,  corn 
being  entirely  difcontinued ; and  on  this  food 
and  hay,  fifteen  horfes  were  kept  at  hard  work 
two  months,  continuing  all  along  in  good  and 
thriving  condition,  eating  the  roots  with  avidity, 
and  even  preferring  them  to  corn.  It  is  their 
lingular  quality  to  bind,  inftead  of  relaxing 
horfes  as  other  roots  do;  and  this  effett  ap- 
peared with  one  mare  in  particular,  although 
fed  on  flraw  with  the  roots,  and  worked  every 
day.  One  acre  maintained  fifteen  working- 
horfes  two  months,  and  the  owner  (Mr.  Daikin) 
judged  them  worth  thirty  pounds  per  acre,  for 
this  ufe ; at  which  fum  he  would  willingly  pur- 
chafe  them,  had  he  not  the  opportunity  of 
growing  them.  It  feems,  fome  of  the  roots  cut 
white,  others  yellow,  and  the  yellow  are  the 
beft  ; this,  according  to  my  obfervation,  is  alfo 
the  cafe  with  potatoes.  We  have  here  a moll 
flattering  account  of  a new  fpecies  of  winter- 
food  for  cattle,  which,  if  true,  in  the  full  extent, 
muff  work  an  immediate  revolution  in  the 
liable  and  farm-yard,  by  fuperfeding  the  ufe  of 
all  other  kinds  of  keep ; but  I mull  own,  the 
following  remark  flruck  me  very  forcibly,  as  it 
will  many  others,  and  I {hall,  in  its  proper  place 
fpeak  farther  on  the  fubjeft.  “ They  (the  roots) 
have  a very  flrong  effe£l  in  making  the  coats 

fine. 
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fine,  and  one  or  two  (horfes)  affecfed  by  the 
greafe,  were  cured  by  them,  as  they  a£t  as  a 
flrong  diuretic.”  The  prime  roots  reached  the 
weight  of  fixteen  pounds  each,  average  eight, 
making  the  tonnage  per  acre,  much  to  exceed 
common  turnips. 

A Middlefex  correfpondent  (of  this  year 
1799)  upon  a wet  loamy  clay,  acknowledges 
the  fuperiority  of  common  turnips  over  the 
Ruta-Baga,  if  drawn  together  in  autumn, 
chiefly  as  to  the  larger  quantity  of  the  former, 
but  he  flill  allows  the  latter  to  be  more  fub- 
ffantial,  and  the  yellow  kind  to  bear  fome  affi- 
nity, in  taffe  and  quality,  to  the  carrot.  He 
ufed  them  only  with  flieep  and  fwine.  It  will 
be  of  ufe  to  the  cultivator  to  refleft,  that  as 
this  root  is  froft-proof,  no  good  objection  can 
lie  againfl  early  fowing. 

Hops  are  to  be  digged  and  hilled  up  this 
month,  the  hones  turned  up  being  carried  off 
the  plantation.  The  weeds  muff  be  pulled,  or 
cut  up  clean.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  the  vine  will  be 
ready  for  tying  to  the  poles ; the  flrongeff  vines 
muff  be  chofen,  and  conffant  attention  paid  to 
retie  fuch  as  become  loofe  by  accident.  The 
old  plantations  are  alfo  poled  this  month. 

Burn-baking,  or  paring  and  burning 
the  furface  of  the  foil. — This  ancient  practice 
is  the  beff  poflible  improvement  of  Bog,  Moor, 
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Heath,  and  Fen-land,  or  in  general,  of  any  old 
tough  fward,  over-run  with  mofs,  rufhes,  and 
other  rubbifh,  the  nettings  and  roots  of  which 
cannot  be  deflroyed,  nor  the  earth  pulverized 
by  the  common  methods  of  hufbandry,  under 
great  length  of  time,  and  at  vaft  expence  ; 
after  which,  befide,  the  land  will  not  be  in  fo 
good,  or  produdlive,  a (late,  as  when  burned. 
Every  agriculturift  knows,  this  is  an  old  fubjedl 
of  difpute  in  hufbandry  ; but  what  I have  feen, 
and  the  evidence  I have  read  of  the  practice, 
incline  me  to  be  its  decided  advocate,  without, 
however,  entirely  condemning  the  condudl  of 
thofe  landlords  who  interdidl  it  to  their  te- 
nants; becaufe  being  a great  provocative  to 
fertility,  farmers  of  a certain  defcription  make 
life  of  it  to  run  the  land  entirely  out  of  heat. 
Paring  and  Burning  are  by  the  enemies  of  the 
pradfice  fuppofed  to  diminifh  the  ftaple  of  the 
foil ; an  idea  purely  chimerical.  Mr.  Young’s 
arguments  on  this  head,  with  the  fadts  he  has 
adduced,  appear  to  be  entirely  conclufive.  It 
is  admitted,  that  fome  land  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  has  been  totally  exhaufted 
and  ruined  by  the  pradtice,  whilft  large  tradls 
of  a ftaple  equally  thin,  have  been  imme- 
morially  burned,  not  only  without  perceptible 
diminution  of  their  ftaple,  but  to  their  ob- 
vious great  improvement.  The  exhauftion  and 
ruin  of  the  lands  after  burning,  have,  in  all  pro- 
bability, 
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bability,  refulted  from  the  unfair  treatment  of 
plying  them  with  fuccelfive  corn-crops,  without 
reft  or  manure ; a method,  in  truth,  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  richeft  lands, 
without  the  aid  of  paring  and  burning : but  in 
order  to  prove  fairly  the  evil  confequence  of 
the  practice,  it  behoves  the  enemies  of  it,  to 
produce  examples  of  lands  injured  thereby, 
which  have  at  the  fame  time  been  cultivated  in 
a fair  and  hufband-like  manner ; namely,  by 
having  only  a lingle  corn-crop  taken  at  firft,  to 
be  followed  by  hoeing-crops  and  feeds,  a due 
proportion  of  manure  being  allowed  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  corn-crops.  Turnips  or  rape  harrow- 
ed in  on  one  (hallow  earth,  are  ufually  the  firft 
erops  after  the  operation  ; and  if  the  latter,  they 
are  ufed  as  fpring-feed,  oats  and  feeds  follow- 
ing : or  inftead  of  the  oats,  regard  being  had 
to  the  nature  of  the  land,  a hoeing-crop  of 
peafe  may  be  taken,  to  be  followed  by  wheat, 
with  which  feeds  may  be  fown  : or  in  lieu  of 
peafe,  potatoes,  to  be  fucceeded  by  other  hoe- 
ing-crops, which  are  effentially  neceftary,  on 
forne  foils,  in  order  thoroughly  to  eradicate  the 
feeds  of  ling,  furze,  and  broom,  previous  to 
laying  down  to  grafs. 

Paring  may  be  commenced,  any  time  be- 
tween March  and  May,  but  the  burning  ought 
to  be  deferred,  until  dry  and  fettled  weather 
may  be  expected.  If  defired  in  a county 
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where  the  practice  is  not  common,  or  under- 
flood,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  one  or 
two  qualified  hands,  with  proper  tools,  from 
the  nearefl  quarter  in  which  the  art  is  prabtifed. 
The  expence  is  about  or  under  a pound  per 
acre,  one  of  the  cheapefl  furely,  as  well  as  moft 
important  of  all  agricultural  improvements. 
Paring  is  fometimes  performed  with  the  plough, 
but  more  frequently  and  more  effectually  with 
the  paring  fpade,  the  fods  being  laid  to  dry 
reverfed,  or  with  the  roots  upwards.  Care 
fhould  be  taken  that  the  digging  be  given  fuf- 
ficiently  deep,  or  the  operation  will  be  im- 
perfebl,  the  roots  of  the  grafs  and  rubbillr  being 
left  for  future  vegetation.  The  paring  (mint- 
ed, and  the  fod-heaps  fufficiently  dry,  all  the 
flrength  which  can  be  muftered,  men,  women, 
and  children,  muff  be  fet  on,  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  a dry  time  for  burning,  and  fpread- 
ing  the  allies  equally  over  the  field ; but  as 
rain,  or  even  expofure  to  the  air,  detract  from 
the  flrength  and  goodnefs  of  thefe,  it  is  better 
to  turn  them  in  with  the  plough,  as  fall  as  they 
are  made,  excepting  the  furface  be  very  rough 
and  cloddy,  when  it  will  be  neceffary,  pre- 
vioufly  to  run  the  heavy  drag-harrows  feveral 
times  over  it. 

Thus  is  finifhed  this  mbit  beneficial  opera- 
tion, which  at  a flroke,  as  it  were,  effebts  more 
than  could  be  atchieved  in  many  laborious  and 
4 expenfive 
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experifive  feafons.  The  foil  is  purified,  and  its 
natural  fertility  revived,  by  that  grand  dellroyer 
and  redorer  of  all  things,  fire.  The  tough,  un- 
tradable, hard-bound  furface,  with  its  molly 
and  fedgy  herbage,  the  mole  and  ant-hills,  the 
innumerable  roots  of  rubbifh,  the  hods  of  in- 
fers and  vermin,  with  their  eggs,  within  the 
foil,  before  fuch  unconquerable  obdacles  to 
fertility,  are  now  fuddenly  changed  into  its 
mod  certain  medium,  that  of  a rich  manure ; 
and  the  earth  left  clean,  friable,  and  level,  fit 
for  every  purpofe  of  agriculture,  to  which  its 
nature  may  incline.  After  all  which  has  been 
faid  about  the  wade  of  daple,  by  burning,  it  is 
highly  probable,  or  rather  certain  from  expe- 
rience, that  the  lofs  of  fubdance  is  not  per- 
ceived, before  it  is  recovered  from  the  air, 
from  the  accumulating  procefs  of  vegetation, 
and  from  the  addition  of  manure.  If  the  hoeing 
fydem  be  early  and  well  purfued,  burned  land 
will  remain  clean,  and  free  from  all  weeds  for 
many  years,  or  indeed  for  ever  ; and  the  benefit 
of  the  original  operation  will  be  felt  during 
half  a long  leafe ; but  if  in  a few  years,  a re- 
newal of  paring  and  burning  fhould  appear 
necedary,  it  evinces  either  very  defedtive  and 
fhameful  hufbandry,  or  that  the  former  opera- 
tion was  fuperficially  and  improperly  conduc- 
ed. Old  hide-bound  meadow,  on  cold  infertile 
clay,  is  recovered  and  improved  by  no  other 
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means  fo  effeftually  and  fpeedily,  as  by  burn- 
baking. The  rowen  may  be  left  until  April, 
and  then  be  clofe  {horn  with  the  fcythe.  If  an 
immediate  renewal  of  the  meadow  be  defired, 
the  land,  after  being  burned,  may  be  laid  down 
with  grafs-feeds  alone,  in  the  autumn,  with  the 
certainty  (granting  the  feeds  be  perfeft)  of  a 
crop  the  next  year.  I have  been  fully  con- 
vinced by  repeated  experience,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty, or  rather  pretended  impoflibility,  of  ob- 
taining a good  frefh  fward,  is,  in  general,  a 
mere  apology  for  indolence. 

Weeding  Wheats. — Provided  the  corn 
be  not  too  high,  fo  as  to  receive  damage,  nor 
the  weeds  got  into  feed,  no  matter  how  late 
weeding  be  deferred,  as  one  operation  clears 
them.  The  common  method  is,  to  ufe  the  hook 
and  pecker,  with  occafional  hand-picking,  as 
required.  I have  tried  the  method  of  drawing 
all  up  with  the  fingers,  allowing  the  weeders 
gloves  ; they  complained,  but  the  job  was  very 
effeftual,  the  weeds  being  taken  pretty  early. 
It  is  an  excellent  praftice  to  mow  the  weeds  in 
the  hedge-rows  and  lanes,  for  being  fuffered  to 
feed  there,  they  fupply  the  adjoining  fields  with 
everlafling  crops. 
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Cabbages — Turnips — Rape  and  Colefeed — Hoe- 
ing the  different  Crops — Finijk  fozoing  Buck- 
wheat— Cut  Graffs  — Stir  Fallows — Fold , 
Sheep-Jhearing  and  Manage. — Cart-Manures . 

CABBAGES. — I have  already  remarked  the 
advantages  of  their  early  planting,  but 
{hould  it  be  deferred,  either  by  necefiity,  or 
choice,  to  the  prefent  month,  it  will  be  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  no  time  is  now  to  be  loft. 
A referve  of  good  plants  in  the  feed-bed,  for 
filling  up  vacancies,  or  for  fucceeding  turnips 
deftroyed  by  the  fly,  will  be  found  convenient. 
The  growing  plants  will  in  courfe  now  demand 
another  horfe  and  hand-hoeing,  an  interval  of 
about  ten  days  being  left  between  the  two ; the 
hand-hoe  will  leave  the  rows  in  a clean  and 
liandfome  garden-ftyle,  the  earth  being  well 
drawn  up  around  the  plants. 

Turnips. — By  longeftablifhed  cuftoin,June 
is  the  general  feed-feafon  for  this  vegetable, 
but  as  all  cuftoms  ought  to  derive  their  fanc- 
tion  from  thorough  and  impartial  inveftigation 
alone,  let  us  attempt  it  on  this  occafion.  It  is 
not  pretended,  that  there  lies  any  folid  objec- 
tion to  early  lowing  of  Turnips,  Amply  con- 
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fidered  ; on  the  contrary,  fuch  Teems  to  be  ge 
nerally  acknowledged  the  mod  proper  mean  of 
obtaining  a full  crop ; but  the  advantages  of 
early  fowing,  whatever  they  be,  are  given  up, 
and  the  feafon  poffponed,  from  three,  to  near 
five  months,  by  way  of  retarding  the  growth  of 
the  crop,  that  it  may  laft  to  a later  period  in 
the  fpring,  and  receive  lefs  damage  from  the 
frofts,  than  that  to  which  it  would  be  liable  in 
its  early  maturity.  The  difadvantages  of  this 
plan  are,  a crop,  far  inferior  in  weight  to 
what  might  be  obtained  from  the  land ; the 
very  common  rifk  of  deftru&ion  from  drouth 
and  the  fly ; the  other,  although  not  To  com- 
mon, yet  far  worfe  cafualties  of  a total  lofs  by 
the  feverity  of  the  winter,  and  the  exhauftion 
of  the  land  by  the  roots  remaining  too  late  in 
the  fpring.  Indubitably,  if  there  be  no  crop 
preferable  to  Turnips  as  fpring-feed,  and  no 
other  method  of  obtaining  them,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  adhere  to  the  beaten  track.  The 
matter,  like  many  others,  refts  on  a Angle 
point ; the  decifion  of  one  Ample  queftion, 
would  at  once  refolve  us  ; but  unfortunately 
and  unaccountably,  we  have  hitherto  no  fuf- 
ficient  data  from  experiment,  on  which  to 
ground  a judgment.  Can  Turnips  drawn  from 
the  land,  be  by  any  means  preferved  good 
throughout  the  winter-feafon  ? Let  the  affirma- 
tive of  this  be  once  proved,  and  not  only  the 

far 
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far  greater  part  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Turnip- 
crop  is  at  an  end,  but  the  weight  and  worth  of 
it  may  be  nearly  doubled.  The  weight  and 
perfection  of  the  Turnips  being  thus  the  object, 
inltead  of  the  mere  endurance  of  an  imperfeCt 
crop,  to  a certain  period,  the  land  may  be  got 
ready  for  them,  as  for  any  other  early  fpring 
crop,  and  the  feed  Town  with  the  firft  warm 
fhowers.  This  will  afford  ample  fcope  for  re- 
fowing,  (hould  the  firft  feed  fail,  of  which,  how- 
ever, granting  it  to  be  good,  and  the  land  fuffi- 
ciently  fine,  I believe  there  is  fcarce  any  rifk ; 
and  the  crop  may  be  harvefted  in  the  higheft 
ftate  of  perfection,  during  any  two  or  three 
days,  between  the  end  of  September  and  the' 
middle  of  the  fol lowing  month  ; wheat  being; 
inftantly  harrowed  in  upon  the  ley.  Clover, 
or  feeds  of  any  kind,  may  be  fown  upon  the 
wheat,  either  direCily,  or  as  is  more  ufual,  in 
early  fpring,  with  full  as  good  a profpeCl  of  a 
crop  of  grafs,  as  with  Lent  corn.  Should  the 
cultivator  be  dubious  of  a crop  of  wheat,  after 
-drawing  from  the  land  a heavy  bulk  of  Turnips, 
let  him  throw  it  into  a good  form  of  winter-fal- 
low7, and  it  will  be  ready  in  the  fpring  for  any 
purpofe  which  his  intereft  may  require ; nor 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  an  extraordinary 
crop  of  Turnips  will  fairly  entitle  it  to  an  addi- 
tional coat  of  manure.  As  to  any  advantages 
of  a crop  previous  to  the  Turnips,  nothing 
furely  can  ftand  in  competition  with  a full  crop 

of 
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of  roots,  fucceeded  by  wheat,  and  the  feed- 
courfe  preferved.  In  Norfolk,  the  foil  has  for 
fome  years  paft  been  fuppofed  tired  of  Turnips, 
I fubmit,  whether  a change  of  culture  might 
not,  in  fome  degree,  prove  a remedy. 

It  is  not  a little  extraordinary,  that  the  remit 
of  (lacking  Turnips  againft  winter,  pra&ifed  in 
fo  many  parts,  particularly  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, has  not  been  yet  clearly  afcertained,  and 
fomewhat  curious,  that  I have  myfelf  formerly 
pradlifed  it  without  any  attention,  and  am  at 
this  inftant  ignorant  of  its  fuccefs.  Suppofing 
the  root  well  and  carefully  ftored,  remain  found 
until  April,  will  it  not  become  more  nourifhing 
and  hearty  food,  in  its  dry  and  preferved  Hate, 
after  the  evaporation  of  its  crude  and  watery 
juices?  We  know  that  both  Turnips  and  Po- 
tatoes are  rendered  more  nutritious  and  fatten- 
ing, by  the  draining  off  their  watery  juices, 
through  the  means  of  cookery,  particularly 
{learning  and  baking  ; and  that  old,  dry  corn  is 
preferable  to  new.  The  ftoring  and  prefer- 
vation  of  Turnips  furely  merit  farther  at- 
tention. 

The  true  Turnip-foil  is  a deep  fand,  or  fandy 
loam,  and  doubtlefs  they  may  be  produced  with 
confiderable  fuccefs  on  loams,  or  even  clays 
rendered  fufficiently  loofe  and  friable ; upon 
thefe  lafl,  fo  difficult  of  approach,  and  imprac- 
ticable in  winter,  the  advantage  of  early  har- 
velling  Turnips,  mult  be  ftriking  to  every  one. 
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If  early  fowing  be  intended,  as  much  as  pofiible 
ought  to  be  done  to  the  land  before  Chriftmas, 
and  afterwards ; if  it  be  not  in  a very  clean  condi- 
tion, much  and  early  exertion  with  the  hoe  will 
be  required.  Every  gardener  knows  the  proper 
time  to  begin  hoeing  Turnips,  and  fhould  there 
be,  at  this  mature  agricultural  period,  any  pa- 
rifh  unon  the  llland,  in  fo  fhameful  a ftate  of 

L . 

backwardnefs  and  barbarifm,  that  i urmp- 
hoeing  is  not  yet  underftood,  a gardener  will 
be  the  moll  proper  inftruffor,  or  a Kentifh 
woman.  In  genera],  when  the  plants  fpread 
a circle  of  about  four  inches,  they  are  ready 
for  the  firft  hoeing.  Some  farmers  harrow  them 
previoufly,  with  a light  harrow,  once,  repeating 
it  the  contrary  way,  after  the  firft  hoeing,  fhould 
they  be  getting  too  forward.  They  are  com- 
monly left  about  a foot  afunder.  The  fecond 
hoeing,  three  weeks  after  the  firft,  and  at  half 
the  expence,  that  is,  at  two  (hillings  per  acre, 
fhould  perfeftly  clean  the  crop. 

The  large  round  Turnip  produces  the  greateft 
bulk,  but  it  is  probable,  the  yellow  has  the  moft 
fubftantial  nutriment.  They  who  defire  to  go 
extend vely,  and  fuccefsfully  into  the  Turnip- 
culture,  fhould  grow  their  own  feed,  from  the 
fineft  tranfplanted  roots.  It  is  wonderful  what 
a fmall  quantity  of  feed  fuffices  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  indeed  equally  fo,  how  it  can  be  de^ 
livered  and  fpread  over  fuch  a breadth.  A pint 
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might  be  more  than  enough,  but  it  is  ufual  to 
broad>caft  a quart,  over  an  acre.  I have  heard 
much  in  favour  of  tranfplanting  Turnips,  mak- 
ing ufe  only  of  the  fined  plants  from  a rich 
feed-bed ; but  I (hould  conceive  no  method  fo 
likely  to  produce  the  heavied  podible  crop  ol 
roots  that  the  land  could  bear,  as  that  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  very  able  re- 
port of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex.  It  is,  to  drill  them  on  one  bout  ridges, 
the  manure  having  been  thrown  by  the  plough, 
and  concentred  within  the  ridges.  The  in- 
tervals may  be  hoed,  and  the  plants  earthed  up, 
with  a light  fwing-plough,  and  the  weeding, 
thinning,  and  hoeing,  will  thus  require  fo  little 
{kill,  that  it  may  be  performed  by  women  and 
children.  Another  great  advantage  of  this  me- 
thod, adided  alfo  by  manure,  or  lime,  is,  the 
plants  will  be  dronger  in  their  early  feafon,  and 
better  able  to  refid  the  fly,  againd  which,  per- 
haps, thofe  numerous  and  infallible  remedies 
which  have  been  taught  at  different  times,  are 
purely  fanciful.  The  only  effettual  remedy  is 
hand-work  (ever  the  mod  effe&ual  and  ac- 
curate) flies,  caterpillars,  flugs,  and  the  like, 
mud  be  picked,  wherever  they  abound,  by  wo- 
men and  children,  or  differed  to  remain.  The 
only  quedion  is,  is  the  iix-pence  a-day  earned? 
Of  this  I am  fo  fatisfied  myfelf,  that  I (hall  never 
p-rudp-e  it.  I have  repeatedly  tried  ducks,  feveral 
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{cores  in  a gang,  but  although  they  deftroy  a 
great  deal  of  the  vermin  at  firft,  as  foon  as  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  is  over,  they  become  weary 
of  it,  as  a talk,  and  of  that  kind  of  food,  fo  that 
in  fa6t,  it  is  mere  deception,  to  expert  any  effec- 
tual affiflance  from  them. 

I fhall  make  free  to  borrow  part  of  a note 
from  Mr.  Middleton,  as  a conclufion  to  this 
article  of  Turnips ; remarking  at  the  fame  time, 
that  where  the  implement  recommended,  is  not 
to  be  had,  common  tool's,  and  rilling  the  feed 
by  the  hand,  as  with  the  gardeners,  will  anfwer 
perfe&ly  well.  “ Mr.  Mures  drilling-plough, 
with  two  mould-boards  at  once  going,  forms 
the  ridge  with  the  dung  in  the  centre  of  it, 
makes  a drill,  fows  the  feeds,  and  covers  it. 
The  plants  being  reduced  to  proper  diftances, 
with  the  fhort-hoe,  a man  and  an  old  horfe 
with  the  fame  plough  may  hoe  four  acres  a-day, 
pare  the  fides  and  bottoms  of  the  furrows,  mix 
the  foil,  lay  it  up  to  the  plants,  and  leave  not  a 
weed  to  be  feen.  Turnips  fo  grown,  exceed  in 
weight  per  acre  the  broad-caft  method  fifty  per 
cent.  See  a plate  and  defcription  in  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  vol.  ix.  p.  432  to  443.”  This 
method,  Mr.  Middleton  fays,  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  beans,  cabbages,  potatoes,  and,  perhaps, 
carrots,  parfnips,  peas,  and  tares. 

Rape  and  Coleseed,  cultivated  both  as 
spring-food  for  cattle,  and  for  the  feed,  from 
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which  oil  is  drawn.  This  plant,  is  not  perhaps 
worth  attention  on  any  but  rich  and  deep  foils, 
for  inftance,  thofe  luxuriant  flips  that  are  found 
by  the  fea-fide,  fens,  or  newly  broken  grounds, 
where  vafl  crops  of  it  may  be  raifed ; hence  it 
is,  we  have  heard  fuch  different  accounts  of  its 
produce  and  ufe.  In  another  refpeft,  opinions 
differ  widely ; fome  cultivators  afferting  that 
Rape  exhaufls  the  foil  exceedingly,  whilft 
others  have  tried  it  a number  of  fucceffive 
years  without  any  fuch  effe£I.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  agricultural  terms,  exhaufling 
and  ameliorating,  have  been  hitherto  rather 
vague,  of  which  more  in  another  place.  Al- 
though I have  feen  much  of  the  plants,  I have 
not  noted  the  fpecific  difference  between  Rape 
and  Colefeed  ; and  in  Effex,  where  I have  moft 
obferved  the  crop,  I believe  they  are  generally 
grown  mixed.  Cole,  I find,  grows  to  a greater 
height  than  Rape,  and  the  ftalk  is  more  foft 
and  tender,  indeed  fufhciently  fo,  when  in  leaf, 
to  be  eaten  almoft  entirely.  The  ftalks  of 
Rape  are  more  tough,  bufhy,  and  branching, 
endure  the  froft  better,  and  produce  more  feed. 
It  might  anfwer  a good  purpofe  to  feparate  the 
feeds,  I mean  whilft  in  the  ftraw.  This  article 
is  a ftriking  example  of  the  fallibility  of  our 
general  rules  in  hufbandry : Cole  is  but  culti- 
vated charlock,  and  who  has  not  feen  abundant 
crops  of  that  whed,  upon  midling,  and  even  very 
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poor  foils  ? Rape  is  cultivated  upon  fuch  in 
Kent,  Yorklhire,  and  elfewhere,  but  they  ought 
to  be  dry,  for  on  cold  infertile  clays,  it  rots  in 
the  winter-feafons,  and  becomes  a mere  dung- 
hill upon  the  land. 

The  turnip-culture  is  in  ufe  for  this  crop, 
and  if  for  food,  it  is  fown  in  the  turnip-feafon  ; 
if  for  feed,  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  Quan- 
tity fowed  from  a quarter  to  half  a peck  per 
acre,  which  will  produce  from  fixteen  to  forty 
bufhels  of  feed  ; and  upon  rich  frefh  land, 
much  more.  It  is  threfhed  upon  cloths  in  the 
field,  and  in  Yorkfhire  this  Rape-threfhing  is  a 
fort  of  feftival,  at  which  all  the  neighbours  at- 
tend, and  for  the  mufic  and  good  cheer  af- 
forded by  their  brother-farmer,  they  return 
him  their  united  aflillance  to  the  fpeedy  houfing 
his  crop : an  example  worthy  of  general  imi- 
tation. 

Cole  is  very  fattening  provender  for  fheep; 
highly  relifhed  by  them,  and  much  produdtive 
of  milk,  but  mull  be  given  to  cattle  in  general, 
with  due  caution,  as  it  is  apt  to  heave  and 
burft  them.  When  it  fucceeds,  the  produce  of 
feed  in  the  fpring  is  great ; it  may  afterwards 
be  (hut  up  for  feed,  but  in  that  cafe,  the  quan- 
tity muff  not  be  expected  fo  large,  as  if  re- 
ferved  entirely  for  the  purpofe.  As  feed,  it  is 
Worth  from  forty  (hillings  to  three  pounds  per 
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acre,  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  the  fpring ; 
which  time,  an  acre  will  carry  from  feven  to 
ten  large  fheep.  The  haulm  is  commonly 
burned,  and  in  fome  parts  the  afhes,  equal  to 
the  bell  pot-afh,  are  fold : that  being  the 
pra&ice,  the  money  ought  furely  to  be  ex- 
pended in  manure  of  fome  kind,  or  the  means 
of  obtaining  it,  otherwife  the  foil  is  injured. 
As  to  treading  fuch  hard  fubflances  in  the 
farm-yard,  I mull  acknowledge,  having  often 
effayed,  I have  no  very  high  opinion  of  their 
profit. 

Rape  is  of  the  defcription  of  plant,  I con- 
ceive, which  would  reward  the  labour  of  tranf- 
planting  from  a feed-bed.  A rood  of  ground 
would  produce  plants  enough  for  ten  acres. 
They  might  be  fet  on  ridges,  as  lately  recom- 
mended for  turnips,  and  the  land  kept  as  clean 
as  a garden ; this  beneficial  culture  duly  ob~ 
ferved,  and  manure  allowed,  the  common  ob- 
jection to  feeding  Rape  and  Cole,  would  lofe  all 
its  force.  I am  forry  to  remark,  I have  feen 
the  crop  in  feveral  counties,  in  the  mofl  flovenly 
{late,  over-run  with  rubbifh  of  all  kinds ; well 
might  it  prove  exhaufling.  In  Lincolnfhire, 
they  fometimes  lay  their  lands  down  with  Rape, 
under  which  the  feeds  are  faid  to  thrive  to  ad- 
miration : that  does  not  {hew  any  thing  like 
exhauflion.  Rape,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  an 
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appropriate  crop  to  frefh  broken  up,  or  burned 
land ; or  as  a fucceflor  to  early  peafe,  or  green 
crops  mowed  for  foiling. 

Hoeing  the  different  crops. — One 
horfe-hoeing  will  be  required  this  month,  by 
which  the  ridge  will  be  divided  as  before  di- 
rected. The  laft  hand-hoeing  muft  now  be 
given  to  the  potatoes,  as  there  will  be  a rifk 
afterwards  of  cutting  the  roots ; they  ought 
neverthelefs  to  be  hand-weeded,  if  necelfary, 
and  kept  perfectly  clean  to  the  root,  both  for 
the  profit  and  the  credit  of  the  farmer.  This 
obfervation  extends  of  courfe  to  all  the  hoeing- 
crops,  which  ought  to  be  induftrioufly  attended 
through  the  piece,  as  long  as  a weed  (hall  re- 
main. 

D ig  and  cart  manures. — This  advan- 
tageous method  of  employing  the  team,  (hould 
be  diligently  purfued,  at  every  interval  of  lei- 
fure  throughout  the  prefent  and  fucceeding 
month,  with  Hill  more  particular  attention  upon 
thofe  foils,  which  cannot  be  worked  in  the  wet 
feafon.  The  objefls  in  this  view  are,  Marle, 
Chalk,  Lime,  Clay,  Sand,  Ordure,  Sea, 
and  River-Weeds,  emptyings  of  old 
Drains,  and  Ponds,  Ditch-earth,  and 
purchafed  manures  of  every  fpecies. 

Fold,  Sheep-Shearing,  and  Manage- 
ment.— Upon  down  or  fheep-walk  farms,  or 
fuch  as  have  the  appendage  of  common-right 
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in  courfe,  all  the  Aore-flocks  are  fupported  in 
thofe  walks,  at  no  other  expence,  than  lofs  of 
manure  and  fhepherds’  wages ; the  fatting  flock 
have  the  produce  of  the  farm,  either  to  graze 
at  liberty,  hurdled  off,  or  cut  and  carried  to 
them.  A period  of  the  mod  fettled  weather, 
in  this  month,  generally  towards  the  latter  end, 
fhould  be  fixed  upon  for  waffling  and  fhear- 
ing  the  flock.  Folding  now  demands  the  ut- 
rnoft  attention  from  the  farmer,  as  a principal 
branch  of  the  profit  to  be  expefted  from  his 
fheep.  As  before  obferved,  all  thofe  lands 
under  preparation  for  fowing  and  planting,  or 
thofe  already  fown,  but  on  which  the  plants 
have  not  appeared,  will  receive  much  benefit 
from  the  fold,  provided  the  foil  be  light,  and 
will  bear  treading.  Failures  mown,  or  eaten 
bare,  may  alfo  be  advantageoufly  folded,  par- 
ticularly thofe  flips  of  the  artificial  grafles, 
which  are  mowing  for  the  cattle  at  home.  If 
the  grafs  be  in  rows,  hand  or  horfe-hoe,  im- 
mediately after  the  fold,  and  turn  the  dung 
in ; on  a broad-caft  crop,  harrow  it  in.  At 
this  favourable  feafon,  there  lies  no  good  ob- 
jeflion  againft  folding  fat  fheep,  if  they  are 
well  attended,  and  not  driven  far,  or  harrafled 
about. 

Fallows.— The  crop  of  weeds  being  fuffi- 
ciently  mature  from  the  laft  fine  tilth,  muff 
be  turned  in,  and  the  land  left  until  the 
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dog-days,  the  great  feafon  for  dedroying  root 
weeds  and  graffes. 

Cut  Grasses  and  Hay. — The  operation 
of  cutting  and  carrying  Grades,  whether  na- 
tural or  artificial,  to  the  cattle,  has  been  already- 
taken  for  granted,  as  commenced  lad  month, 
to  be  continued  throughout  the  feafon.  Should 
the  foil  be  loofe,  upon  which  lucern,  or  any 
leaf-grafs  apt  to  hold  the  dud,  dands  in  drills, 
it  may  be  reaped,  if  large,  and  thrown  imme- 
diately into  the  cart,  or  laid  in  a heap : it 
fhould  be  alfo  well  (hook,  if  dudy,  previous  to 
feeding. 

The  artificial  grades  will  be  ready  to  hay 
fird ; in  a warm  and  forward  feafon,  before  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Lucern  fhould  be  cut 
jud  before  it  dowers ; tares  whild  the  dalks 
are  green  to  the  bottom  ; indeed  all  thefe  crops 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  mod  fucculent  date, 
whether  for  green-feed,  or  hay,  both  on  account 
of  their  dalk,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  future 
crop. 

A different  procefs  of  hay-making  from  the 
common  is  in  ufe  with  the  artificial  grades : thefe 
are  withered  gradually  in  the  fwathe,  for  if 
tedded,  or  fpread,  as  is  the  cudom  with  mea- 
dow-hay, the  leaves  and  bloffom  would  all  be 
left  in  the  field,  and  the  dalks  dried  to  a dick. 
The  fwathes  he  a day  or  two,  according  to  the 
weather  ; they  are  then  turned,  and  left  a day 
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or  two  longer,  after  which  they  are  pitched 
into  cocks,  to  remain  two  days,  when  the  hay 
will  be  ready  to  carry.  Nearly  the  fame  me- 
thod is  proper  for  tare,  oat,  or  barley-hay, 
which  may  be  dried  in  fwathes,  wads,  or  heaps; 
nor  is  there  that  danger  of  totally  fpoiling  tare- 
hay  with  a few  days  rain,  commonly  fappofed, 
provided  it  be  diligently  attended,  and  every 
opportunity  of  turning,  and  dry  expofure  em- 
braced. 

Meadow-grafs  fhould  attain  its  full  perfec- 
tion of  growth,  before  it  be  cut,  unlefs  two 
crops  of  hay  are  expe&ed,  or  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  its  being  very  rank  and  coarfe. 
Good  natural  grafs  feeded,  makes  very  hearty 
hay,  and  the  feed  (lied  in  the  mowing  re- 
plenifhes  the  fward.  Mowing  is  beft  perform- 
ed in  the  dew  of  the  morning  and  even,  when 
the  grafs  being  wet,  the  feythe  will  the  more 
eafily  (have  it  clofe  to  the  earth ; an  important 
object,  both  on  account  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop, 
and  the  future  thrift  of  the  herbage.  Every 
farmer  ought  to  difeourage  flovenly  mowing. 
As  foon  as  the  fwathes  are  top-drv,  they  are 
tedded,  or  fhaken  out  upon  the  land,  which  has 
alfo  become  dry  enough  to  receive  them-  Be- 
fore the  clofe  of  the  day,  they  are  raked  into 
wind-rows,  and  being  tedded  afreih  to  the  next 
morning's  fun,  they  are,  in  the  afternoon,  made 
into  the  firft,  or  grafs-cocks ; thefe  fhould  be 
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turned  the  next,  or  third  morning;  and  great, 
or  hay-cocks,  made  the  fame  day,  which  finifhes 
the  procefs. 

I have  hitherto  fuppofed  fine  weather ; rain 
will,  of  confequence,  lengthen  the  procels  de- 
fc.ribed,  and  being  continual,  will  retard  it  in 
proportion.  The  large  cock,  made  in  the  belt 
form  to  fhoot  off  rain,  and  raked  down  fmooth, 
is  the  only  fecure  ftate  for  hay,  in  rainy  wea- 
ther ; but  fuch  cocks  can  be  large  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  forward  ftate  of  the  hay.  Every 
fair  interval,  and  every  gleam  of  the  fun  muff 
be  carefully  watched,  to  turn  and  dry  the 
cocks ; and  however  long  and  tedious  the  bufi- 
nefs,  hay  rauft  always  be  perfeftly  cured,  be- 
fore it  be  ventured  in  the  ftack  ; not  only  from 
the  dread  of  accident  by  fire,  but  for  its  prefer- 
vation  from  mould  and  corruption,  it  being  in 
fuch  ftate  very  unwholefome  for  cattle,  al- 
though they  will  eat  it.  Salt  ftrewed  in  layers 
upon  a ftack  of  damaged  hay,  a peck  to  a load, 
is  much  recommended  by  fome,  and  by  others 
(who  pretend  to  have  tried  it)  as  much  flight- 
ed. Every  farmer  will  apprehend  the  benefit 
of  having  plenty  of  hands  at  hay  and  harveft- 
time,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  catch  at  each 
favourable  opportunity  prefented  by  the  wea- 
ther in  a variable  climate  like  ours  ; and  it 
ought  to  be  more  generally  known,  that  by 
virtue  of  an  old  law  (till  in  force  upon  our  fta- 
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tute-books,  the  farmer  is  permitted  to  make 
ufe  of  the  feventh  day,  in  a fervice  fo  truly  in- 
tereffing  to  the  community. 

An  improved  fyffem  of  hay-making,  has  long 
been  a defideratum  in  hufbandry.  The  com- 
mon, quick,  and  fecure  method,  no  doubt,  ex- 
haufts  too  much  of  the  vegetable  juices,  but  by 
adopting  the  gradual,  or  attempting  to  dry  in 
the  {hade,  we  run  a very  evident  rifk  from  the 
uncertainty  of  the  weather.  Any  effeaual  im- 
provement appears  hopelefs,  fince  nothing  (hort 
of  covering  the  grafs  could  be  really  effec- 
tual, and  that  is  attended  with  the  infurmount- 
able  objeftion  of  too  great  expence.  Some 
perfon,  I underhand,  has  lately  propofed  to  dry 
the  grafs,  by  felting  it  up  in  conical  bundles,  or 
fhocks ; but  I believe  we  muff  {fill  balance  ac- 
cording to  our  convenience,  between  the  two 
eff  ablifhed  methods  of  tedding,  or  drying  in  the 
fwathes ; the  latter,  paff  all  queflion,  being  far 
the  moff  advantageous  both  in  regard  to  weight 
and  nutritious  quality  of  the  hay,  granting  it 
received  no  rain. 

According  to  Mr.  Parkinfon,  it  is  the  cuflom 
in  Lincolnfhire  to  fuffer  the  fwathes  to  lie  fe- 
veral  days,  until  withered,  by  which  means  the 
grafs  retains  its  juices.  When  fufficiently  dead, 
they  turn  the  fwathes  the  next  day,  fhake, 
fpread,  and  cock  it ; carrying,  after  it  has  flood 
a few  days  in  cock.  He  obferved,  in  cafe  of 
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wet,  it  is  much  fafer  in  the  fwathe  than  fpread ; 
no  doubt  but  this  method  is  the  leaft  expenfive. 
Cattle  fhould  be  turned  into  the  frefh-mown 
field,  a few  days,  to  glean  the  refufe,  and  bite 
down  any  inequalities  which  may  have  been 
left. 


JULY. 

FiniJIi  Hay-Harveji,  and  the  [owing  of  Turnips , 
Rape , and  Cole — Attend  the  Hoeing -Crops — 
The  Fold  — Fallows  and  Couching — Farm - 
Yard — Manures — Early  Harvejl. 

IN  mod  counties,  hay-making  will  be  finifh- 
ed  before  the  middle  of  this  month.  Should 
the  weather  be  uncertain  and  catching,  the  hay- 
makers engaged,  may  be  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed in  ftone-picking,  weeding,  and  couch- 
ing, hoeing,  digging  ditch-earth,  emptying 
ponds  and  drains,  grubbing  up  wood,  or  any 
kind  of  bufmefs  which  ought  to  occupy  the 
leifure  of  the  fummer  feafon.  Thus  the  farmer 
will  have  no  hands  handing  idle,  or  at  a ufelefs 
expence,  and  at  the  fame  time  will  be  ready, 
with  full  force,  to  lay  hold  on  every  opportu- 
nity offered  for  the  prefervation  of  his  crop. 

Hoeing- 
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Hoeing-Crops. — Thefe  crops,  as  before 
dire&ed,  muff  be  attended  with  regular  monthly 
diligence,  that  no  weeds  are  fuffered  to  remain 
upon  the  land,  and  that  the  earth  be  left, 
by  the  operation  of  the  horfe  or  hand-hoe, 
in  a loofe  and  pulverized  hate.  Let  the  roots 
of  the  young  cabbage-plants  be  moulded  up 
with  frefh  earth.  The  prefent  operation  of  the 
horfe-hoe  will,  of  courfe,  be  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion to  the  lafh 

The  Fold. — Fold  thofe  lands  where  the 
dung  may  be  immediately  turned  in,  and  par- 
ticularly the  mowing-grounds,  the  inflant,  if 
poffible,  a fufficient  fpace  is  cleared  by  the 
fcythe,  the  dung  being  harrowed  in,  and  the 
roller  ufed  afterwards,  if  the  land  be  light,  and 
not  liable  to  bake  in  the  fun. 

Fallows  and  Couching. — This  month 
and  the  fucceeding,  afford  the  dog-day-fallow, 
of  fuch  great  confequence  for  the  eradication 
of  couch  and  twitch  graft,  and  every  rubbifh  of 
that  fpecies,  upon  ffubborn  and  binding  clays ; 
fuch  it  hath  been,  of  late  years,  my  lot  to  culti- 
vate, and  thofe  by  no  means  of  firfl-rate  ferti- 
lity. As  to  light  and  fandy  foils,  they  furely 
ought  not  to  be  flirred  under  the  hot  and 
parching  fun,  and  a general  fyflem  of  fummer- 
fallowing  fuch,  appears  to  me  an  abfurd  and 
barren  pra6iice.  Light  fummer  fallows  fhould 
be  moved  and  cleaned  in  a moift  hate. 


With 
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With  cold  and  binding  clays,  whild  wet,  no 
good  can  be  edited  by  tillage,  and  were  it 
podible  for  the  ploughs  and  other  implements 
to  work,  clays  would  be  molt  fuccefslully  tilled 
in  a perfectly  parching  (late;  for  d you  move 
them  wet,  and  more  rain  enfue,  you  have  omy 
made  batter ; if  drouth,  hard  cakes,  impene- 
trable even  to  the  fevered  frofts.  I have  leen 
land  of  this  defcription,  loaded,  above  and  be- 
neath the  furface,  with  feed  and  root-weeds,  fo 
abundantly,  that  a fpedfator  would  naturally 
have  concluded  fuch  a crop  mud  have  been 
the  farmer’s  grand  objeft.  After  bearing  many 
repeated  corn-crops,  it  had  been  left  to  fallow 
itfelf,  until  the  beginning  of  Augud,  when  it 
has  been  torn  up  by  great  force,  into  huge 
clods,  in  order  to  have  part  of  the  couch  drawn 
out  by  the  harrows,  to  receive  a thin  and  paltry 
coat  of  dung,  and  to  be  got  ready  again  for 
wheat. 

Strong  land,  in  fuch  bad  condition  from 

O 7 N 

root-weeds,  as  to  require  a whole  year’s  fallow, 
fhould,  if  podible,  and  the  fealon  be  fudiciently 
dry,  receive  repeated  plo wings,  harrowing,  and 
rollings  in  the  autumn,  and  be  then  laid  up  as 
high  and  dry  as  podible,  for  the  winter.  The 
fpring-tillage  Ihould  be  given  with  the  utmod 
diligence  and  care,  every  fix  weeks,  and  in  the 
following  dog-days,  the  land  will  break  up  in 
a tolerably  mellow  and  loofe  date. proper  for  to- 
6 tally 
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tally  eradicating  the  remainder  of  the  grafs-roots. 
As  to  dock  and  coltsfoot,  I know  of  no  imme- 
diate remedy,  but  the  fpade  and  hand-labour ; 
they  who  do  not  chufe  the  labour  and  expence, 
may  even  keep  their  dock  and  coltsfoot,  as  far 
as  I know.  For  the  finifhing  ftroke,  a dry  and 
leifure-time  being  fixed  upon,  between  hayfell 
and  harveft,  plow  as  deep  as  may  be  judged 
prudent,  and  follow  the  plow,  with  the  fpiky 
roller,  or  for  want  of  fuch  implement  (a  la- 
mentable want  on  a flrong  foil)  with  the  roller 
and  drag,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  too  fine 
a tilth,  a thing  impolfible  upon  fuch  land. 
Crofs  harrowing  or  plowing  are  ftrongly  ob- 
jected to,  upon  land  full  of  knot-grafs,  on  ac- 
count of  its  breaking  and  difperfing  the  grafs, 
and  rendering  it  ftill  more  difficult  to  gather. 
The  drag  will  tear  much  of  it  up  by  the  roots, 
the  remainder  mull  be  drawn  up  by  hand,  and 
the  whole  collected  in  heaps,  and  forthwith 
burnt  upon  the  land.  I am  aware  that  fome 
of  our  ableft  cultivators  advife  the  carting 
couch  to  the  compoft  dunghill,  or  the  farm- 
yard, and  I have  myfelf  taken  fo  many  waggon- 
loads from  a field  of  a few  acres,  that  I dare 
not  mention  the  number,  for  fear  of  being  fuf- 
peCted  of  exaggeration  ; but  Mr.  Parkinfon,  a 
good  praftical  writer,  affiures  us  from  experi- 
ment, purpofelv  made,  that  this  accurfed  weed 
will  vegetate  after  having  been  trodden  in  the 
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yard,  and  mixed  with  the  dung ; and  confi- 
dering  the  expence  and  labour  of  its  eradica- 
tion, it  is  a thing  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Care 
having  been  taken  in  autumn  and  fpring,  the 
labour  at  this  feafon  will  be  lefs,  the  fallow  now 
compleat,  and  the  land,  however  foul  in  its 
prifline  (late,  rendered  as  clean,  and  the  moulds 
as  fine  as  a garden.  If  feeds  and  reft  be  de- 
fired,  a good  feafon  may  be  fecured  for  fpring- 
feed ; for  example,  tares  and  rye  mixed,  or  if 
the  land  will  carry  it,  colefeed,  under  either  of 
which  grades  will  profper  very  highly.  Or  any 
hoeing-crop  will  be  advantageous,  without  ex-  * 
cepting  wheat  itfelf,  provided  the  rows  receive 
an  ample  bed  of  manure.  When  manure  is 
fcarce,  impoverifhed  land  of  this  kind  will  re- 
ceive confiderable  immediate  benefit  from  fur- 
face- burning,  quantities  of  dry  fern,  ftubble, 
furze,  or  any  rubbifh  being  collefted  and  added 
to  the  grades  and  weeds,  which  have  been  root-* 
ed  up. 

Farm-Yard. — It  is  taken  for  granted,  that 
every  opportunity,  fince  the  clearing  the  yards 
in  May,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter-fold, 
has  been  embraced  to  replenifh  them  with  a 
foundation  of  earth  and  manures,  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  winter ; and  that  fuch  neceftary  bufi- 
nefs  will  be  occafionally  continued,  until  the 
period  of  again  opening  the  ftraw-yard.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  the  land  be  farmed  according 
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to  the  maxims  of  the  new  hufbandry,  there 
will  be  alfo  a fummer  ftraw-yard ; in  fa£t,  the 
homeftall  will  at  no  time  of  the  year  be  with- 
out feeding  and  lodging  a ftock  of  cattle,  by 
which  method  the  profits  of  farming  are  in- 
creafed  in  a twofold  view  ; ample  time,  labour,, 
and  expence  ought  to  be  allowed  for  thefe 
very  important  branches  of  the  farming  buft- 
nefs,  and  without  regret,  fince  they  are  its  main 
pillars  and  fupport. 

Manures. — The  hot  and  dry  feafon  is 
proper  for  emptying  ponds,  collefting  mud 
and  weeds  from  rivers,  ditches,  drains,  com- 
mons, &c.  Make  this  colle&ion  into  a mafs, 
with  a proper  quantity  of  virgin-earth,  and 
with  it  ftir  as  much  unflacked  lime,  or  chalk,  as 
you  chufe  to  afford.  It  will  ferment,  and  be- 
come an  excellent  compoff  for  your  pafture- 
land,  by  the  beginning  of  November,  having 
been  once  previoufly  turned  in  Ottober. 

Early  Harvest.— It  is  a great  conve- 
nience, when  the  different  crops  at  Harveft 
proceed  in  fucceffion.  Tares,  peafe,  rape,  bar- 
ley will  come  firft;  oats  and  wheat  follow; 
beans,  hops,  and  the  latter  feeds,  conclude  the 
bountiful  fcene.  The  firft,  in  a forward  feafon, 
(hould  all  be  carried  by  the  end  of  this  month. 
Tares  and  peafe  had  need  be  well  watched,  or 
the  pidgeons  will  harveft  a vaft  quantity  of 
them  ; in  wet  weather  alfo,  the  wads  ought  to 
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be  fufficiently  turned  and  attended,  both  for 
the  fake  of  the  haulm,  which  makes  good 
fodder,  and  the  peafe  which  muff  be  houfed 
perfetlly  dry,  in  order  to  fecure  that  colour 
and  plumpnefs,  in  which,  at  market,  the  value 
of  the  fample  confifts.  Early  fown  barley  will 
in  general  be  fufficiently  forward.  Whether 
the  fpecies  make  any  difference,  in  this  parti- 
cular, I am  unable  to  afcertain,  but  I fufpe£t 
not.  As  to  the  famous  Teddington  or  Fulham 
fort,  fowed  and  reaped  in  lefs  than  two  months, 
and  of  fuch  remarkable  finenefs  and  weight,  I 
apprehend  the  whole  lies  in  the  warm,  genial 
quality  of  the  foil,  and  its  peculiar  aptitude  for 
barlev.  Let  a farmer  upon  the  cold  clays  of 
the  north  of  Middlefex,  try  Fulham  barley,  and 
he  will  perhaps  not  find  it  earlier  to  harveft 
than  any  other  fort,  but  affuredly  much  dege- 
nerated. Again,  a poor  fpecies  of  barley  fow- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fulham,  I doubt 
not,  would  be  much  improved  in  all  refpe&s. 
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General  Harvejl  for  Corn  and  Seeds — Field  and 
Home- Management — Hoeing-  Crops — Latter- 
math  and  Pafture — Fallows — Seed-Seafon, 
Wheat , Cabbages,  &c. — Folding  as  before. 

ENERAL  HARVEST.— The  period  of 
Harveft,  is  obvioufty  to  the  farmer  the 
moft  important  of  any  throughout  the  year,  as 
then  it  is  he  expefts  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
anxious  and  watchful  daily  labours : but  the 
affurance  of  this,  will  now  materially  depend, 
upon  a fyftem  of  management,  both  fpirited 
and  correft,  the  confequence  of  a plan  pre- 
vioully  adjufted,  in  which  the  hands  are  fairly 
apportioned  to  the  quantity  of  labour,  and 
thofe  well  and  reafonably  fatisfied,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  which  circumltances  fre- 
quently render  neceflary,  may  go  of!  with 
cheerfulnefs,  and  even  enthufiafm.  Of  all 
penny-wife  favings,  thofe  at  Harveft-time  are 
the  moft  foolifh  and  unprofitable  in  pounds ; 
and  it  is  much  more  fafe  to  be  over  than 
under  done,  in  point  of  ftrength,  whether  of 
men,  or  cattle ; for  not  only  the  mere  Harveft 
ought  to  be  minutely  attended,  but  at  the  fame 

time. 
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time,  no  other  necelfary  branch  of  labour  fhould 
be  negletfed  or  poftponed,  under  the  old  pre- 
tence of  the  fuperior  confequence  of  Harveft- 
work.  It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  hoeing, 
fallowing,  folding,  lowing,  ftock-feeding,  &c. 
are  all  great  inftruments,  and  means  of  a fuc- 
cefsful  harveft,  and  therefore  fhould  at  no 
rate  be  flighted : thefe  beftdes  will  be  very 
much  forwarded  by  a judicious  ufe  of  leifure 
intervals. 

With  refpefl  to  the  method  of  engaging  la- 
bourers for  the  Harvelt,  it  is  nearly  fimilar  in 
general,  throughout  England : part,  or  all  of 
the  conftant  workmen  upon  the  farm,  receive 
Harveft-pay  for  a certain  number  of  weeks, 
and  the  extra  hands  agree  for  their  work  by 
the  acre,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
crop,  heavy  or  light,  lodged  or  upright.  It  is 
the  farmer,  or  his  bailiff's  look-out,  that  thefe 
acre-men  do  not  make  too  much  fpeed,  by  cut- 
ting or  binding,  in  unfeafonable  weather,  and 
that  they  make  the  fheaves  of  proper  fize,  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  weeds  to  be  withered, 
and  the  date  of  the  corn.  It  is  a good  method, 
to  agree  with  mowers  and  reapers,  both  at  hay- 
time and  Harveft,  to  finifh  by  cutting  down  all 
the  weeds  in  the  hedge-rows. 

Wheat. — Farmers  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
point,  whether  it  be  better  to  cut  Wheat  before 
it  be  thoroughly  ripe,  or  to  leave  it  until  nearly 
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ready  to  cut.  and  carry.  To  adopt  a medium, 
with  particular  regard  to  taking  advantage  of 
a ^alr  time,  is  no  doubt,  the  fafeft  courfe.  If 
the  corn  be  cut  in  too  green  a hate,  no  time  irj 
the  fhock  will  ever  make  it  a fine  {ample,  as 
I have  often  obferved  ; too  many  of  the  corns 
will  be  fhnvelled.  pale  and  fickly.  The  greatefl 
disadvantage  of  letting  it  Hand  to  be  full  ripe, 
is  its  (bedding  at  almofl  any  motion,  on  which 
account  it  fhould  be  cut  with  the  morning-dew 
upon  it,  and  if  it  has  not  fome  time  to  hand  in 
the  field  in  fheaf,  the  weeds  will  not  be  dried. 
I could  wifh  to  fee  Wheat-crops  fo  clean,  that 
no  objection  of  this  kind  might  lie. 

Reaping  Wheat  is  well  known  to  be  the  ge- 
neral practice,  but  I fee  no  folid  objeftion  to 
mowing  that  grain,  which,  on  large  farms  par- 
ticularly, is  attended  with  the  great  and  valu- 
able conveniences  of  expedition  and  faving  of 
labour,  fo  much  in  demand  for  various  pur- 
pofes.  Several  objections  to  the  pra&ice  are 
urged.  Mowing,  it  is  faid,  fhatters,  or  caufes 
the  Wheat  to  filed  more  than  reaping,  which, 
however,  I do  not  find  to  be  the  cafe  ; I am 
rather  inclined  to  a contrary  opinion,  par- 
ticularly  with  many  flrong  and  boiflerous 
reaper,,  who  will  throw  and  dafh  the  {heaves 
agamft  the  ground,  without  the  fmallefl  confi- 
deration.  i he  greatefl,  perhaps  the  only,  dif- 
advantage,  is  the  cutting  more  weeds,  on  which 
6 heacf 
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head  I have  juft  made  a remark,  deferving,  I 
think,  of  attention.  The  other  difadvantages 
of  having  a weightier  cartage  from  the  Harveft- 
field,  the  neceftity  perhaps  of  another  hack,  , 
and  a little  more  labour  in  threffiing,  I conceive 
are  amply  balanced  by  the  fuperior  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  ftraw,  for  thatching,  hat- ma- 
nufacturing, and  every  other  purpofe.  They 
who  have  the  convenience  of  a threfning-mill, 
will  think  nothing  of  the  extra  labour  of  that 
kind. 

In  carrying  corn,  three  waggons  and  five 
horfes  to  a field,  make  all  needful  difpatch,  as 
they  will  keep  the  proper  number  of  hands 
bufy,  both  in  the  barn  and  the  field.  As  to 
hacking  abroad,  or  houfing,  it  is  a thing  nearly 
indifferent  upon  the  balance,  of  courfe  referable 
entirely  to  local  convenience.  The  only  in- 
conveniencies  of  hacking,  are,  danger  of  ftormsj 
and  difficulty  of  removal  to  the  floor,  in  wet 
weather:  thefe  are  eafily  obviated.  The  moft 
valuable  ricks  may  be  fheltered  by  ftraw  or 
wood-ftacks,  or  thofe  of  lefs  value  ; fome  ought 
alfo  to  be  placed  clofe  to  the  barn-fide,  where 
may  be  made  a window,  through  which  to  pitch 
the  corn,  accompanied  with  a fail-cloth-awning 
a-top,  in  cafe  of  rain.  There  are  alfo  many 
ingenious  contrivances  for  covering  ricks  with 
oil-cloths,  or  tarpaulins,  articles  which  may 
fometimes  be  purchafed  cheap  ; but  if  at  a con- 
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derable  price,  with  care,  they  will  laft  a life  : 
their  ufe  is  various  and  great,  upon  a farm. 

Barley. — As  has  been  already  remarked  of 
hay,  all  corn  muft  remain  in  the  held,  until 
perfe&ly  dry  and  cured  ; this  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  its  prefervation.  Barley  ufually  lies 
abroad  from  three  days  to  a week,  nor  will  a 
heavy  fhower  or  two  injure  it ; on  the  contrary, 
it  will  imbibe  the  moifture,  and  fwell  much  to 
the  farmer’s  profit,  and  the  colour  may  yet  be 
preferved  ; but  in  cafe  of  conhant  foaking 
rains,  the  value  both  of  the  fample  and  the  fod- 
der will  be  much  diminifhed.  Many  farmers 
cut  and  carry  barley,  with  great  fuccefs.  It  is 
cuftomary  to  rake  after  all  crops,  Wheat  ex- 
cepted, the  fcattered  gleanings  of  which  are 
left  to  the  poor.  Raking  is  performed  much 
more  expeditioufly,  either  by  the  horfe-rake,  or 
the  dew-rake,  drawn  by  a man ; but  in  my 
opinion  the  obje6lion  to  both  are  infurmount- 
able.  In  a driving  foil,  they  rake  as  much  dirt 
as  corn,  and  in  a ftiff  one,  the  rake  jumps  over 
the  clods,  and  miffes  half  the  corn.  Wherever 
accuracy  is  required,  nothing  is  comparable  to 
hand-labour,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  rake  clean 
after  the  load  ; the  remainder  is  very  ea.fi ly  per- 
formed. It  is  true,  I have  feen  good  active 
women-rakers  earn  three  and  fix  pence  a-day. 

Oats  are  extremely  apt  to  filed  in  cutting 
and  moving,  of  courfe  require  great  care  in  that 
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particular,  and  alfo  in  the  other  of  preferving 
their  delicate  white  colour,  in  making.  Thefe 
are  often  the  fir  it  new  corn  wanted  upon  a 
farm,  on  which  account,  they  fhould  be  placed 
in  a convenient  fituation  to  be  come  at.  In  a 
want  of  old  oats,  the  new  had  better  be  dried 
in  an  oven,  or  kiln,  for  the  ufe  of  the  horfes. 

Pease  are  hacked,  or  cut  with  the  reaping 
hook : when  carried,  they  are  fafefl  in  the  barn, 
out  of  the  danger  of  rain,  unlefs  indeed,  they 
can  be  thatched  in  the  rick  immediately,  and 
very  fecurely. 

Seeds. — Turnip,  Rape,  Grasses,  &c.  In 
harvefting  Seeds,  much  depends  on  the  for- 
tune of  good  weather,  and  if  a farmer  be  wea- 
ther-wife, this  is  the  feafon  for  an  exertion  of 
that  faculty.  The  next  objeft  is,  getting  Seed 
zvhile  the  fun  fanes ; to  which  end  a great  num- 
ber of  hands  is  necelfary,  and  fuch  liberality 
will,  in  the  end,  be  found  the  grealefl  ceconomy. 
Seed  is  commonly  threfhed  abroad.  The  mod 
careful  reapers  fhould  be  feleSted,  for  your 
giddy,  or  aukward  fellows,  will  dafh  out  half 
the  feed  upon  the  land,  either  in  reaping,  or 
afterwards  moving  the  haulm.  As  this  work 
can  only  go  forward  in  fine  weather,  the 
threfhers  muff  be  conffantly  attended  with  Rip- 
plies,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Seed  moved 
homewards,  until  all  be  finifhed.  There  are 
various  contrivances  for  moving  the  crop  to 
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and  from  the  threfhing  floor ; fome  ufe  little 
covered  one-horfe-waggons,  conflrufted  with 
poles  and  cloths,  fixed  upon  truck- wheels.  The 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  mufr  at 
firft  be  properly  apportioned  to  thefe  various 
fervices.  Grafs-feeds  being  harvefled,  of  courfe, 
after  threfhing,  the  grafs  is  made  into  hay ; 
which  although  of  an  inferior  kind,  will  make 
good  fodder  for  flore-cattle. 

Field  and  Home-Management. — Glean- 
ing by  the  Poor,  was  formerly  held  to  be  a 
right  depending  upon  ancient  cuflom,  but 
within  thefe  few  years,  fuch  right  has  been  le- 
gally abrogated,  as  will  appear  by  a reference 
to  the  trials  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  ; and 
it  was  indubitably  an  a£t  of  patriotifm  in  the 
farmer  who  tried  the  caufe,  fince  not  only  the 
frauds  of  the  praflice  were  continual  and  enor- 
mous, but4  the  principle  itfelf  was  vicious. 
The  gleaning-field  was  a fchool  for  juvenile 
thieves,  as  I have  obferved  in  too  many  in- 
ftances.  On  the  other  hand,  confiderinsr  the 
fituation  of  our  labouring  poor,  it  would  be 
cruel  and  illiberal  in  the  extreme,  to  deprive 
them  of  any  accuflomed,  or  fair  gratuity.  Let 
them  glean  as  ufual,  after  the  laji  fheaf  fhall 
have  been  carted,  and  let  not  the  farmer 
turn  in  his  cattle,  until  the  poor  fhall  have 
fully  gleaned  the  field.  This  I take  to  be  a 
fair  and  reafcnable  fettlement  of  the  matter, 

and 
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and  fuch  cujlom  has  been  home  years  fmce 
adopted  and  eftablifhed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
and  various  other  eminent  cultivators  of  the 
country. 

With  refpefl.  to  agreements  with  Harveft- 
labourers,  it  is  ever  underftood,  but  perhaps  is 
always  deferving  of  a particular  mention,  that 
in  Harveft,  there  are  no  fet  hours,  fet  days,  or 
holidays : night,  or  day,  they  muft  be  at  the 
mailers  call  ; in  fa£l,  they  are  engaged  in  the 
fervice  of  the  nation  ; they  are  fecuring  its 
bread.  Nor  are  they  hired  for  this  or  that  par- 
ticular fervice,  every  thing  which  may  become 
neceffary  to  be  done  about  the  farm,  whether 
of  Harvefl,  or  other  work,  during  the  intervals 
of  bad  weather,  is  their  proper  bufinefs.  The 
reward  of  this  extra  labour,  is  included  in  the 
extraordinary  pay  of  Harveft,  and  in  the  good 
cheer  made  by  the  farmer. 

A confiderable  number  of  Harveft-men  are 
boarded  in  the  houfe,  upon  many  farms,  and 
oui  farmers  are  not  apt  to  be  niggardly  at 
this  joyous  feafon,  when  however,  excefs,  al- 
though it  may  temporarily  gratify,  is  a Veal 
prejudice  to  the  poor  labourer.  Thofe  who 
have  been  liberally  accuftomed  to  over-do  in 
Jus  matter,  I would  advife  to  retrench,  within 
tee  bounds  o 1 a plentiful  moderation,  and  if 
their  hearts  overflow,  to  referve  the  furplus, 
\viin  winch  they  may  adminifter  comforts  to 
the  poor  families,  in  the  fevere  and  chilling  fea- 
fon. 
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fon.  The  health  of  the  labourer  under  the 
burning  fun,  fhould  be  particularly  conlidered, 
as  well  for  the  farmer’s  intereft,  as  that  of  hu- 
manity ; and  I am  forry  to  fay  I have  fome- 
times  feen  men  much  injured  by  drinking  quan- 
tities of  wretched  thin  and  four  fmall  beer:  I 
have  known  it  fo  bad,  that  the  fellows  have 
emptied  their  cags  upon  the  earth,  to  replenifh 
them  from  the  ditch,  at  the  fame  time,  loading 
the  name  of  their  mailer  with  execration,  and 
demonftrating  by  their  language  and  actions, 
how  little  they  regarded  his  intereft.  When 
fmall  beer  is  allowed  in  the  Harveft-field,  it 
fhould  be  of  fufficient  lubftance,  pretty  well 
hopped  and  brewed  from  foft-liquor ; it  is  then 
a great  refrefhment  and  fupport  to  labour,  much 
more  fo  than  ftrong  liquor.  In  order  to  con- 
tradl  the  Harveft-ex pences,  within  the  nar- 
rowed: poftible  compafs,  every  lupply  of  pro- 
vifion  which  can,  ought  to  be  derived  from  the 
farm ; thus  a bullock  or  two,  or  a few  fheep, 
fhould  be  fatted  for  the  Harveft-occafion. 

The  teams  which  have  been  foiling  through 
the  fummer,  will  require,  during  the  exertions 
of  Harveft,  the  belt  dry  meat,  and  ftable-at- 
tendance. 

Hoeing  Crops. — Hoeing  and  the  drill- 
culture,  mull  not  be  neglected,  on  any  pretence 
of  more  prtfiing  bufinefs ; for  it  would  be  to 
throw  away  great  part,  both  of  the  paft  ex- 
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pence,  and  future  advantage.  Turnips  will 
demand  another  hoeing  this  month,  and  the 
Harved-field  mud  fupply  the  necedary  hands, 
either  male  or  female.  Hand -weed  potatoes, 
alfo  carrots,  which  may  perhaps  require  a 
(light  farewell  hoeing,  that  at  digging  the  crops, 
the  land  may  turn  up  in  dyle,  or  perfectly 
clean.  The  cabbages  and  lucern  will  require 
hoeing,  weeding,  and  earthing;  in  general,  all 
rows  or  drills,  (hould  receive  a ftirring  with  the 
plow  or  cultivator,  to  loofen  and  pulverize  the 
foil,  and  to  feed  the  roots  of  the  plants  with 
fre(h  and  renovated  earth,  two  mod  important 
advantages  of  the  row-culture. 

Lattermath  and  Pasture.  Where 
Lattermath  or  Rowen  can  be  got  ready  fo  early 
as  this  month,  it  is  a vafl  advantage,  on  account 
of  the  greater  warmth  and  certainty  of  the 
weather,  to  what  may  be  expefited  later  in  the 
feafon,  and  fucli  advantage  may  always  be  fe- 
cured  by  high  manuring,  without  which,  indeed, 
no  fecond  crops  of  grafs  can  be  expefted  on 
-mod  foils  : on  that  condition,  a fecond  cutting 
of  faintfoin  may  always  be  had,  without  the 
frnalled  injury  to  the  grafs,  or  future  crops. 
Upon  mod  farms,  green  food  is  plentiful  in  au- 
tumn, after  clearing  the  corn-fields,  but  on  all, 
hay  in  the  winter-feafon  is  particularly  valu- 
able. It  is  now  proper  to  determine  upon  the 
quantity  of  fog,  or  old  grafs,  which  will  be 

wanted 
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wanted  for  the  ufe  of  the  flock  in  the  fpring, 
and  to  {hut  it  up  accordingly. 

The  Fallows  ought,  by  this  period,  to  be 
in  a flate  of  clean  and  fine  tilth,  but  fome  few 
remaining  weeds,  or  a baked  furface,  may  re- 
quire another  flirring,  which  on  no  pretence 
ought  to  be  neglefled ; previoufly  to  this,  they 
fhould  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fold. 

Seed  Season  for  wheat,  cabbages,  &c. — I 
am  a flrong  advocate  for  general  early  fowing, 
and  when  a part  of  the  wheat  can  be  got  in  upon 
the  fallows  at  this  time,  it  is  an  advantageous 
point  gained.  Rye  and  tares  for  fpring-feed, 
may  now  alfo  be  put  in.  Sow  for  early  cab- 
bages. Make  your  feed-bed  as  fine  as  a pinch 
of  fnuff,  manure  to  the  utmofl,  with  rich  and 
rotten  dung,  and  fow  thin,  that  the  plants  may 
have  room  to  come  up  flrong.  This  is  a ge- 
neral rule  for  feed-beds. 
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Latter  Harveji — Wheat,  Beans,  Hops,  Fruit , 
Fern,  &c.  — Shack  — Cattle — Pajlures — Stub- 
bles, Wheat-Seed,  and  Fallows — Fold. 


ATTER  HARVEST. — Wheat-harved  in 


all  parts  of  our  ifland,  in  a good  feafon,  is 
finifhed  in  the  courfe  of  this  month. 

Beans  are  feldom  got  in  until  this  month, 
as  they  require  fome  time  in  the  field,  from  their 
bulk  and  fucculence.  They  are  cut  with  the 
reaping  hook,  and  bound  in  fmall  (heaves,  to 
the  end  they  may  be  the  fooner  dry.  It  is 
preferable  to  bind  the  (heaves  with  tarred 
twine,  which  being  hung  up  at  threlhing-time, 
will  lad  three  or  four  crops. 

I greatly  prefer  pulling  the  bean-dalks  to 
reaping  them,  but  then  care  mud  be  taken  to 
clean  the  roots  before  threfhing,  for  the  fake 
of  the  fa m pie.  A true  bean-fallow,  that  is  to 
fay,  one  in  a date  of  garden-tilth,  the  foil 
alfo  difencumbered  of  the  roots,  which,  in  fact 
are  a nuifance  any  where,  but  under  the  feet  of 
the  cattle,  will  furnifh  an  excellent  bed  for  the 
wheat-feed,  with  very  little  labour,  perhaps 
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only  a flight  operation  of  the  plow  and  har- 
rows. It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that, 
bean-pulling,  upon  a bound  foil,  and  in  dry 
weather,  is  a tough  job  ; and  if  the  crop  be 
very  ripe,  the  labourers  will  fcatter  great  quan- 
tities upon  the  ground,  which  in  order  to  con- 
ceal, I have  known  them  cover  with  earth. 

Hops  are  picked  by  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, at,  from  a penny,  to  two-pence  the 
bufliel.  The  vine  being  cut  clofe  to  the  earth, 
the  pole  is  drawn  with  an  iron  inftrument 
called  a dog,  and  carried  to  the  bin  in  order 
for  picking ; being  meafured,  the  Hops  are 
taken  to  be  dried.  As  to  picking,  all  the  care 
neceflary  is,  to  have  plenty  of  hands,  and  to  fee 
that  they  perform  their  bufinefs  properly.  The 
poles  being  dripped  of  the  vine,  fhould  be  fe- 
cured,  under  cover,  if  poflible,  until  the  next 
fpring,  or  feafon  for  poling.  Some  burn  the 
vine,  or  haulm,  upon  the  land,  but  it  amounts 
to  much  more,  trodden  in  the  farm-yard. 

Fruit. — The  orchard-produft,  although  ga- 
thered with  fo  much  care,  in  fruit-counties,  is 
frequently  much  negle&ed  in  others,  upon  large 
farms,  in  the  prefs  of  more  important  bufinels, 
which,  however,  is  improvident  enough,  fince 
fruits  which  will  keep,  will  always  pay  the 
charge  of  gathering,  in  one  way  or  other. 
Every  body  knows  that  when  the  leaf  begins  to 
wither,  and  the  pips  to  become  brown,  the 
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apples,  or  pears,  fhould  be  gathered  with  as 
little  bruiting  as  poftible.  I {hall  only  add  on 
this  head,  that  I know  a number  of  people 
who  keep  parcels  of  ground,  under  the  name 
of  orchards,  in  a ftate  of  mere  wafte ; the  trees 
old,  decayed,  and  nearly  ufelefs,  and  the  fruit 
befides,  of  inferior  forts ; inftead  of  which,  they 
might  have  at  a very  little  trouble  and  expence, 
new  plantations  teeming  with  the  very  beft 
fruit.  If  they  are  too  indolent  for  the  trouble 
of  an  orchard,  they  had  much  better  grub  up 
their  old,  mofs-grown  trees,  and  convert  the 
fpot  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe. 

Fern,  or  Brakes  fhould  by  no  means  be 
neglected,  where  is  a fcarcity  of  draw.  This 
vegetable  is  of  great  fubftance,  and  full  of  falts, 
therefore  ufeful  as  a manure,  .but  requires 
much  and  long  treading,  to  break  its  fubftance, 
and  put  it  in  a ftate  proper  for  putrefabiion  : 
fhould  it  be  backward  in  that  refpeft,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  compoft  dunghill,  a few 
layers  of  lime  will  forward  the  operation.  All 
the  Fern  upon  the  farm  fhould  be  annually  cut 
and  hacked  for  ufe,  and  if  an  addition  can 
be  made  from  the  waftes  within  a reafonable 
diftance,  it  is  an  objeft  not  to  be  negle&ed, 
fmce  farmers  do  not  ufually  complain  of  having 
too  large  a bulk  of  manure  to  beftow  upon  their 
land.  I cart  Fern  three  miles,  and  for  cutting 
pay  five  {hillings  a waggon-load. 
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Shack;  a term  applied  to  the  wade  corn,  left 
in  the  fields,  at  harved : pigs  are  the  dock  ufually 
employed  in  gathering  this,  and  in  fome  parts 
flocks  of  geefe  and  turkies.  Where  pigs  are 
elovered  through  the  fummer,  they  are  dnifhed 
with  the  Shacks  and  the  acorns,  but  I have 
known  fome  farmers  fo  improvident,  as  neither 
to  feed  their  clovers,  in  that  advantageous  way, 
nor  even  keep  pigs  enough  to  pick  up  their 
wade  corn,  which  has  abfolutely  lain  to  rot  in 
the  fields.  Young  pig's  are  very  proper  for  this 
purpofe,  as  they  grow  exceedingly  at  Shack, 
and  they  fhould  be  bred  upon  the  farm. 

Cat  tee. — All  the  cattle,  dall-fed,  or  other- 
wife,  and  fat  pigs,  which  are  marketable,  diould 
be,  generally  fpeaking,  difpofed  of  before  the 
fecond  week  in  September,  when  the  price 
may  be  expefted  to  begin  to  decline,  from  the 
quantities  of  fummer-fed  dock,  for  various  rea- 
fons,  coming  upon  the  markets.  If  podible, 
nothing  fhould  be  kept,  that  will  not  go  on, 
until  February.  The  autumnal  is  the  proper 
feafon  for  purchafing  dore-cattle  of  all  kinds ; 
oxen  for  grazing,  or  the  yoke,  cows  in  calf, 
dieep  for  breeding,  or  fatting,  horfes  and  colts 
for  all  thefe  various  purpofes. 

Pastures. — The  inclofures  of  fog,  or  after- 
grafs,  referved  for  fpring-feed,  are  now  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fhut  up,  alfo  the  burnet,  which  is 
never  to  be  fed  in  autumn.  The  grounds  fed 
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bare  may,  in  this,  and  the  following  month,  be 
fcarified,  and  the  allowance  of  compoft  given 
them,  or  they  may  receive  the  fold,  as  happens 
to  be  convenient.  As  foon  as  the  cutting  of 
lucern  is  finifhed,  drefs  the  land  with  twelve, 
or  fifteen  loads  of  the  richeft  compoft  to  be 
procured,  after  the  operation  of  the  fcarificator 
or  harrows.  If  the  lucern  be  drilled,  fpread 
your  compoft  over  the  field,  and  then  draw  a 
furrow  with  the  plough,  in  the  midft  of  each 
interval,  by  which  the  manures  and  a portion 
of  mould  are  thrown  upon  the  rows  of  plants, 
and  they  lie  covered,  warm  and  dry  all  the 
winter : as  early  as  poiTible  in  the  fpring,  crofs- 
harrow  the  ridges  fufficiently  to  level  the  whole 
field.  There  is  no  winter-management  of  lu- 
cern, or  indeed  any  grafs,  equal  to  this.  The 
molt  careful  water-furrowing  is  underftood. 

Stubbles. — Cutting  and  carting  Stubbles,  is 
an  objeft  of  fome  importance  when  the  draw 
is  left  high,  as  in  many  places,  for  ftubble  not 
only  contributes  much  to  the  bulk  of  manure, 
in  a farm-yard  properly  flocked,  but  it  is  a real 
impediment  to  the  plough  it  left  on  the  land. 
Chopping  and  raking  is  worth  from  twenty- 
pence,  to  two  (hillings  per  acre.  This  opera- 
tion is  furely  more  profitable  than  burning  the 
ftubble  upon  the  land,  but  I would  rather  chufe 
to  keep  a wheat-crop  clean,  to  the  end  that  I 
might  cut  the  corn  dole  to  the  ground,  and 
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fave  the  trouble  and  expence  of  either  cutting, 
or  burning  Stubbles. 

Wheat-seed. — September  is  univerfally,  in 
our  climate,  the  chief  feed-feafon  for  Wheat, 
and  when  the  bulk  of  the  bufinefs  can  be  dif- 
patched  To  early,  experience  proves  the  favour- 
able refult.  The  fummer-fallows  will  in  courfe 
be  firft  ready,  and  they  ought  to  be  in  fine 
condition,  or  much  time  has  been  wafted  to 
little  purpofe.  Potatoe,  carrot,  and  clean  bean 
fallows,  will  probably  be  next  ready.  The 
clover-ley  makes  a moft  excellent  bed  for 
Wheat,  but  it  is  much  the  beft  praftice  to 
trench  plow  it,  burying  the  fod  with  a cover 
of  mould,  which  will  harrow  to  a fine  tilth.  It 
is  a grofs  error  to  low  Wheat,  or  indeed  any 
thing  elfe,  on  rough  clods.  As  to  the  form  and 
width  of  the  land,  for  Wheat,  and  whether  on 
flat,  or  ridge-tilth,  the  matter  muft  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  of  cold 
and  wet,  muft,  of  courfe,  be  laid  in  that  pofition 
moft  proper  to  keep  it  dry.  Water-furrows 
{hould  be  fufficiently  numerous,  in  every  part 
of  the  field,  where  required,  to  keep  the  furface 
perfe&ly  free ; and  in  bottoms  or  declivities, 
where  is  a double  dope,  the  furrows  ought  to 
be  cut  double,  a few  feet  one  from  the  other, 
that  the  water  may  run  from  each  defcent. 

With  refpeft  to  different  fpecies  of  wheat, 
the  grand  divifions  are  into  white,  red,  and 
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bearded  ; the  fub-divifions,  or  varieties,  are  nu- 
merous and  very  unimportant,  in  any  point  of 
view.  The  bed  in  England,  according  to  my 
experience  are,  the  Effex  and  Kentifh  white 
and  red,  and  the  Taunton  Wheat  (Somerfet) 
which  appears  a mixture  of  both.  Bearded 
Wheat,  Rivets,  Clog-Wheat,  or  Cone- Wheat, 
is  an  inferior  fpecies,  large,  thick-fkinned, 
hump-backed,  its  flour  iefs  tenacious  and  clam- 
my, by  confequence  of  lefs  fubftance,  and  the 
grain  of  Iefs  weight  per  bufhel  than  that  of  the 
other  forts.  The  price  is  fometimes  very  much 
below  that  of  fine  mealing  wheats,  nor  is  it 
faleable  for  ftarch,  producing  lefs  of  that  ar- 
ticle, by  eight  or  nine  pounds  per  bulhel,  than 
good  black  or  fmutty  wheat,  which  generally 
weighs  well,  and  is  thence  the  beft  for  flarch. 
But  the  difference  of  price  is  fomewhat  de- 
pendant upon  circumftances,  and  is  not  always 
fo  conliderable,  particularly  in  times  of  fcarcity. 
The  produce  is  fometimes,  and  on  certain  foils, 
confiderably  above  that  of  white,  or  red  Wheat. 
Suffolk  is,  I believe,  the  chief  county  for  the 
growth  of  Rivets. 

From  two  bufhels,  to  two  and  a half,  of 
Wheat,  are  fown  broad-call ; as  to  drilling  or 
dibling,  there  is  in  thofe  praclices,  a great  faving 
of  feeds.  ' 

The  unfpeakable  nonfenfe  of  fteeping  Wheat- 
feed,  with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  ears 
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from  being  blighted  by  certain  airs,  or  dews, 
which  may  chance  to  rail  upon  them,  nine 
months  afterwards,  Teems  to  have  revived  again 
of  late.  There  can  refult  no  harm  that  l know 
of,  from  a farmer’s  amufing  himfelf  with  thefe 
fleeps  or  brines,  which  may  pofhbly  tend  to 
fruftification  (although  I doubt  that)  at  lead:  to 
drive  away  the  worm  and  vermin  from  the 
feed.  Wafhing  repeatedly  with  fair  water,  has 
certainly  the  excellent  ufe  of  detedling  the  light 
and  barren  grains,  which  fhould  never  be  fowed. 
Every  one  knows  the  common  practice  of  lay- 
ing the  feed  on  a heap,  and  drying  it  with 
lime. 

Fallows. — The  hubbies  intended  for  winter 
Fallows,  fhould  now  be  begun,  and  receive  one, 
or  more  flirrings,  between  this  time  and  Chrift- 
mas,  in  conformity  to  circumftances.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  fyftem,  lands  were  left  rough  in 
their  Rubble,  and  perhaps  deluged  with  wet  for 
want  of  furface  draining,  all  winter,  even  until 
April,  for  the  alleged  purpofe  of  flarving  and 
rotting  a few  miferable  draggled  fheep.  The 
lofs  from  this  pradlice  was  enormous  every  way. 
Exclufive  of  the  want  of  that  profit  which 
would  have  accrued  from  a proper  manage- 
ment of  the  fheep,  and  of  the  a£Tual  damage 
fuftained  by  them,  the  land  miffed  the  greater 
part  of  the  immenfe  benefit  of  being  pulverized 
and  mellowed  by  frofls,  and  was  injured  in  an 
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equal  degree  by  the  feeds  of  weeds  being 
locked  up  fecurely  in  its  bofom,  to  vegetate  in 
abundance  after  the  firft  fpring-ftirring ; inhead 
of  being  expofed  by  the  tilth,  to  definition, 
either  from  the  winter- frofts,  or  having  vege- 
tated, to  be  fmothered  by  the  fpring-culture. 
Lands,  winter-fallowed  early,  and  harrowed  fine, 
will  produce  a crop  of  weeds  to  be  fmothered 
by  the  plough  before  the  froft  fets  in. 

The  Fold,  may  ftill  go  on,  through  this,  and 
the  enfuing  month,  wherever  its  fervices  are 
moil  in  requefi. 


Digging  and  ploughing  up  the  Root  Crops — 
Hiring  Servants  — Finifh  Joining  Tares  — 
Planting  Mazagan  Beans — Fallows — Com- 
mencement of  the  Straw-Yard — Fatting  Beajfs 
■ — Hogs — Sheep — Cows — The  Teams — Brood 
Mares — Sick  Idorfes — Plant  Fruit  Trees  and 
Quicks. 


OOT-CROPS. — Potatoes,  Carrots, 


Madder,  and  Liquorice. — It  is  very 
common  to  leave  Potatoes  and  Carrots  in  the 
ground,  until  very  late,  and  the  latter  even 
until  the  fpring,  digging  them  as  wanted : but 
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this  is  upon  favourable  foils,  which  may  be 
trodden  at  any  time  of  the  year  ; yet  even  on 
thofe,  it  is  hazarding  the  crop.  As  to  the  cul- 
ture of  thefe  roots,  on  ff iff  foils,  nothing  can  be 
more  imprudent  than  to  leave  them  abroad  late, 
when  they  will  be  moft  probably  taken  up,  all 
mud  and  puddle,  with  fcarce  a profpedl  of 
getting  them  fufficiently  dry  to  {tore  in  fafety ; 
hence  they  ought  always  to  come  in  with  the 
bean-harveft,  or  the  inftant,  if  polhble,  that 
they  have  arrived  at  perfedtion,  which  is  known 
by  the  decay  of  the  haulm  and  tops. 

It  is  by  no  means  improper,  and  by  much 
the  moft  expeditious  method,  to  plow  up  po- 
tatoes ; the  few  that  are  hurt  may  be  ufed  firft, 
and  thofe  left  after  the  harrows,  will  be  rooted 
up  by  the  pigs.  Neverthelefs  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, I always  take  them  up  with  the  fpade  and 
three-prong- fork,  the  fame  as  carrots. 

Carrots,  are  often  ploughed  up,  where 
they  are  not  cultivated  with  that  nicety  the 
crop  requires,  the  ground  perhaps  being  left 
hard  and  almoft  as  full  of  weeds  as  roots.  I 
have  often  heard  of  fuch  inattentive  pradtice, 
under  which,  I fhould  think  this  crop  can 
fcarce  be  an  objeft.  Carrots  fhould  be  taken 
lip  carefully  with  the  fpade,  or  fork,  and  fpread 
in  the  field  to  dry,  if  needful ; but  if  the  land  be 
in  fine  dry  order,  the  roots  had  better  be  taken 
home,  and  fpread  in  a barn  or  out-houfe,  where 
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die  tops  being  cut  off,  and  thrown  to  the  pigs, 
the  Carrots  will  Toon  become  in  proper  order  to 
{lore. 

Madder  and  Liquorice,  are  generally 
taken  up  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  as 
already  noted  in  the  account  of  their  culture. 

Hiring  Servants. — Old  Michaelmas,  is 
the  ufual  time  for  hiring  Servants,  throughout 
the  country  ; but  l muff  acknowledge  myfelf 
entirely  of  Mr.  Marfhai’s  opinion,  that  it  is  one 
of  thole  cuftoms,  which  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  changed  for  a better.  Michaelmas  brings 
with  it  a great  prelfure  of  bufinefs,  of  every 
defcription,  and  to  be  looking  after  fervants  at 
that  time,  or  even  to  admit  new  ones  entirely 
unacquainted  with  your  peculiar  methods  and 
management,  is  extremely  inconvenient.  Old 
Chriftmas,  as  of  more  leilures  would  furely  be 
a more  proper  period  for  this  affair. 

As  to  farming  fervants,  the  belt  counfel  I 
am  able  to  give  is,  for  an  employer  to  receive 
no  known  thief  or  idler,  to  give  the  greateft 
poffible  encouragement,  to  overlook  trifles,  and 
to  truft  implicitly  to  no  mans  honefty  or  in- 
duffry,  but  to  put  both  to  the  fevered  teft ; fo 
fhall  he  have  a choice  of  the  beft  labourers  in 
the  country,  and  enjoy  the  profitable  reputa- 
tion of  the  beft  mafter.  In  a fmall  concern,  a 
farmer  may  himfelf  fuperintend  his  whole  bufi- 
nels ; but  a gentleman-farmer,  or  the  cultivator 
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of  an  extenfive  tra6f,  particularly  if  managed  in 
the  more  varied  ftyle  of  the  new  hufbandry, 
will  require  a bailiff,  and  overlookers,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  bufmefs.  The 
bailiff  of  a gentleman,  who  cultivates  a hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  for  his  convenience  or 
amufement,  will  have  leifure  to  work  himfelf, 
which  is  impoffible,  or  rather  totally  out  of 
queftion,  with  one  who  has  extenfive  bufmefs 
to  fuperintend,  fince  that  alone,  if  he  be  induf- 
trious,  will  take  up  his  whole  time,  early  and 
late.  In  very  large  bufmefs,  a bailiff  will  need 
occafional  lookers-on  under  him. 

A bailiff  ought  to  have  had  fome  years’  ex- 
perience of,  at  leaf!,  the  common  methods  of 
hufbandry  and  gardening,  of  the  management 
of  all  kinds  of  live  flock,  and  of  buying  and 
felling;  he  fhould  be  able  to  keep  common  ac- 
counts, in  fhort,  he  muff  be  fomething,  either 
from  nature  or  habit,  above  the  common  la- 
bourer. But  then  he  muff  have  a bailiff  over 
him\  and  fuch  muff  be  the  proprietor  of  the 
bufmefs,  unlefs  he  rather  choofe  to  rifle  the  con- 
fequence. 

As  to  entrufting  thefe  upper  fervants  with 
buying  and  felling  corn  and  cattle,  I would  ad- 
vife  no  perfons  to  do  it,  except  indeed  thofe 
whofe  fituation  is  fo  elevated,  that  fuch  engage- 
ments might  be  thought  inconvenient  and  im- 
proper : Hill,  it  is  no  derogation  from  the  ho.-, 
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nour  of  a Prince,  to  be  well  informed  of  market- 
prices,  and  to  be  able,  by  infpedlion,  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  worth  of  cattle.  I dwell  a 
moment  on  this  head,  becaufe  I have  feen  too 
much,  both  of  the  grofs  ignorance,  and  ini- 
quitous collufion  of  bailiffs  and  managers  in 
bargaining.  It  is  a common  faying,  “ Oh!  your 
mailer  is  a gentleman,  he  don't  want  to  get 
money,  but  zee  muff  live.”  Indeed  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  gentlemen  fo  often  farm  their 
own  eftates  to  lofs,  confidering  the  fottifh,  ig- 
norant, and  knavifh  inffruments  which  they  em- 
ploy, under  the  name  of  bailiffs.  I have  a 
farm  now  in  my  view,  of  about  one  hundred 
and  feventy  acres  of  rough  land,  which  the 
owner  has  kept  in  hand  fome  years,  to  the  lofs, 
as  I am  convinced,  of  a hundred  pounds  per 
annum  at  leaff,  excluffve  of  the  rent  which 
might  be  obtained.  The  bailiff,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  fats  poultry  for  market,  with 
the  view  of  profit,  and  when  he  attends  to  fell 
them,  often  gets  fo  drunk,  as  to  be  unable  to 
return  until  the  following  day  ; in  the  mean 
time,  the  fences  upon  the  farm  are  fo  bad,  that 
the  few  cattle  and  pigs  upon  it,  are  a perfect 
nuifance  to  the  neighbours. 

It  is  recommended  to  veil  a bailiff  with  full 
power  of  difeharging  the  fervants  and  la- 
bourers ; the  propriety  of  which  I am  rather 
inclined  to  difpute.  Invefted  with  fuch  a power, 
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there  is  no  check  upon  his  conduCt  ; whereas, 
were  this  particular  made  matter  of  reference 
to  the  principal,  all  necelTary  information  on 
both  fides  would  come  out. 

One  of  the  firft  qualifications  of  a bailiff  is, 
to  have  a mind  perfe&ly  indifferent  to  all  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  the  old  fyftem  of  huf- 
bandry ; and  where  things  are  upon  an  exten- 
five  or  improving  fcale,  it  ought  to  be  an  in- 
variable maxim  to  receive  no  fervant  or  la- 
bourer, who  will  not  pofitively  agree  to  follow 
directions,  in  default  of  which,  he  ought  in- 
flantly  to  be  taken  before  a juftice  of  the  peace. 
I have  known  feveral  inftances  of  a combina- 
tion among  the  ploughmen,  not  to  work  with- 
out their  accuftomed  number  of  horfes. 

Sowing  Tares. — Winter-Tares  are  fown 
as  late  as  the  end  of  this  month,  but  I fhould 
think  with  but  an  indifferent  profpecl  of  fuc- 
cefs,  on  any  foil ; if  mixed  with  rye,  or  fome 
kind  of  corn  for  their  fupport,  it  is  probable 
they  cannot  be  fowed  too  early. 

Mazagan-Beans.  — I am  not  aware  of 
much  benefit  from  the  culture  of  thefe.  They 
are  not  of  advantageous  home-ufe,  and  I have 
known  them  extremely  unfaleable,  when  other 
beans  have  been  much  in  requeff.  The  land 
had  probably  better  lie  until  January,  or  Fe- 
bruary, for  a crop  of  common  beans.  I wifh 
to  fpeak,  however,  under  correclion.  As  to  the 
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hufbandry  of  Mazagan,  it  is  the  fame  as  of 
other  beans  precifely.  Get  the  land  fine, 
throw  it  upon  ridges,  and  drill,  or  dibble 
on  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  your  own  did 
tance. 

Fallowing  fhould  go  on  brifkly,  during 
this  month,  according  to  the  direflions  often 
repeated. 

Commencement  of  the  Straw-Yard. 
* — Earlier,  or  later  in  this  month,  according  to 
the  weather,  all  the  cattle  upon  the  farm  mull 
be  taken  into  winter-quarters  ; for  in  that  fea- 
fon,  they  not  only  damage  themfelves,  but  the 
land,  fences,  and  woods.  Under  the  chilling 
rigours  of  winter,  cattle  require  both  fhelter 
and  dry  fodder.  We  will  proceed  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  every  leifure-opportunity,  fince 
clearing  of  lad  years  draw-yard,  has  been  em- 
braced, to  cart  and  fpread  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet,  virgin-earth,  chalk,  rubbifii  of 
any  kind,  turf,  marie,  clay,  or  fand,  &c.  as  a 
needful  foundation  for  the  prefent.  Upon  this 
bafe,  the  wade-fodder  mud  be  fpread,  and  con- 
dantly  renewed,  that  the  cattle  may  always  lie 
dry  ; and  (hould  there  be  a fufpicion  arifing 
from  a good  fore-reckoning,  that  the  litter  will 
not  lad  through  the  feafon,  no  part  of  farm- 
ing will  pay  better,  than  to  purchafe ; which 
ought  to  be  done  at  fird,  and  whild  it  may  be 
had. 
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1 here  is  a piece  of  advice,  which  Mr.  Young 
gave  many  years  ago,  and  which  at  firft  Aruck 
me,  as  of  the  higheft  importance  to  a farmer 
upon  the  new  fyflem.  A cheap  and  commo- 
dious method,  I mean,  of  enlarging  the  bounds 
of  the  farm-yard ; for  without  convenience  in 
that  refpeft,  to  the  utmofl  needful  extent,  all  a 
man’s  refolves  at  improvement  are  mere  air. 
No  poffible  application  of  the  ground,  near 
home,  can  be  fo  advantageous  as  this  ; and  if 
the  landlord  will  not,  it  will  anfwer  the  tenants 
purpofe,  to  make  the  addition  himfelf,  and  he 
may  do  it  at  a very  trifling  expence.  Let  the 
ground  be  marked  out  on  the  mod  convenient 
fide  of  the  homeftall,  and  inclofed  with  a ftack- 
wall  of  long  ftraw,  ftubble,  rape-haulm,  fern, 
furze,  &c.  about  a yard  thick,  and  eight  feet 
high.  For  fecurity,  it  had  better  be  defended 
by  polls  and  rails,  and  every  fmall  breach 
ought  inllantly  to  be  repaired.  Slight  Iheds 
might  be  run  up,  if  needful,  againft  the  back  of 
the  buildings,  or  even  in  any  part  of  the  in- 
clofure.  Thus,  warm  and  convenient  yard- 
room  may  always  be  obtained,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  flock,  and  the  flock  kept  in 
that  neceflary  ftate  of  reparation,  preventive  of 
confufion,  and  ol  tliofe  many  accidents  which 
daily  occur. 

Fatting  Beasts,  upon  carrots,  cabbages, 
turnips,  or  hay,  may  be  fed  in  flails,  or  what 
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1 prefer,  in  cribs  in  the  yard,  with  a Hied  for 
them  to  retire  at  liberty.  Being  kept  at  large, 
they  will  afterwards  travel  better,  a great  con- 
fideration  where  the  market  is  didant.  Suffi- 
cient litter  mufl  be  allowed,  to  keep  them  al- 
ways clean.  The  dore-cattle,  in-calvers.  See. 
will  follow  the  fat,  picking  up  their  refufe. 

Hogs,  littered  in  their  flyes,  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  lor  draw,  and  the  condition 
of  the  animals,  fhould  be  put  up  in  time  to  be 
ripe  in  February.  Corn-fed,  any  fize  will  be 
f at  in  four  months.  The  (lores  and  breeding - 
fows,  having  gleaned  their  mad  and  acorn- 
harvefl,  will  now  attend  the  barn-doors,  and 
gather  all  the  refufe  of  the  fold. 

Sheep,  may  be  yet  folded.  Breeding  ewes, 
and  fatting  wethers,  (fuch  are  at  this  feafon 
to  be  found  at  market)  mufl  be  kept  upon 
the  farmers  bed  produds,  already  mentioned. 
1 his  fpecies  of  dock,  is  almod  always  winter- 
fed  abroad,  in  our  country,  a fyftem  in  my  opi- 
nion extremely  difad vantageous,  of  which  more 
bye-and-bye. 

Cows,  are  now  brought  home,  full  of  good 
fucculent  fummer-keep,  to  fuffer  the  unpro- 
fitable reverfe  of  having  their  drength  and 
juices  exhauded,  by  being  fed,  or  rather  darv- 
ed  all  winter,  upon  dry  and  faplefs  draw.  This, 
I conceive,  is,  to  imitate  the  natural  order  of  the 
feafons,  rather  too  clofely ; they  who  grudge  a 
milch-bead  nourifhing  keep,  deferve  no  milk. 

The 
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The  Te  ams,  having  been  well  foiled  all 
the  fummer-feafon,  mull  be  fed  throughout 
winter,  upon  good  hay  and  corn,  receiving  the 
bell  liable-attention,  in  order  to  enable  them, 
not  only  to  endure  conftant  labour,  at  the  pre- 
fent  time,  but  to  continue  it  a fair  number  of 
years.  I am  fpeaking  of  horfes.  It  is  the  cul- 
tom  in  fome  parts,  and  indeed  highly  recom- 
mended, to  feed  thefe  entirely  with  carrots ; 
but  for  my  own  part,  I have  always  found,  that 
the  moft  profitable  expenditure  of  roots,  is  to 
bellow  them  upon  animals  which  are  not  re- 
quired to  labour;  and  few  cattle-farms  produce 
more  of  that  fpecies  of  provifion,  than  thefe 
will  confume,  and  in  faff  demand.  We  have 
fome  people  ceconomically-mad  enough,  to 
force  their  labouring  horfes  to  eat  raw  potatoes, 
and  even,  if  I am  not  mis-informed,  with  Itraw- 
fauce  only ! 

Brood  Mares. — When  good  Hock  is  de- 
fired,  thefe  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  low. 
They  fhould  lie  dry  at  llraw,  receiving  a daily 
portion  of  hay  and  carrots.  A little  corn  is 
Hill  better.  If  they  are  worked,  it  ought  to  be 
in  moderation,  and  not  too  near  their  time  ; in- 
deed as  to  cart  mares,  they  are  much  better  for 
moderate  labour,  provided  they  are  rewarded 
for  it,  with  the  full  keep  of  the  liable. 

Sick  Horses. — Such  as  are  fick,  or  debi- 
litated from  excelhve  labour,  are  recovered  at 
no  time  and  place,  with  more  advantage  and 
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certainty,  than  in  the  ftraw-yard,  if  well  fed 
and  properly  attended.  Carrots  and  lucern 
hay,  are  grand  fpecifics  in  this  cafe. 

Fruit  Trees,  Ouicks,  Plantations, 
demand  their  portion  of  the  autumnal  labours 
of  the  cultivator. 


NOVEMBER. 

Peafe — Fallows — Fold — Thrashing — The  Teams 
— Levelling  Pajlures — Irrigation , or  Flood- 
ing Meadows — Draining — Fencing — Wood. 

HOG-PEASE,  as  before  Hated,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  fpring-culture  of  that  ar- 
ticle, will  endure  the  frofts  uninjured,  and  pro- 
duce an  early  crop  in  fome  foils,  in  others,  not 
perhaps  fo  early  as  the  forward  fpring-peafe. 
They  are  recommended  to  be  broad-caft,  four 
or  five  bufhels  upon  an  acre,  but  I prefer  dril- 
ling or  dibbling,  for  as  the  haulm  of  this  fort  is 
generally  great,  it  will  foon  touch  in  the  rows, 
and  compleatly  {hade  the  land.  This  late  fea- 
fon  of  fowing  them  is  fuitable  only  to  light  dry 
foils. 
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Fallows. — On  good  found  dry  land,  or 
fand,  the  plough  may  be  kept  going  this  month, 
and  even  until  Chriflmas;  but  on  clays,  and 
wet  clayey  loams,  it  can  feldom  venture,  with 
propriety,  later  than  0£lober  : on  thefe  lands, 
therefore,  we  will  now  fuppofe  the  winter-fal- 
lows completed,  and  laid  up,  round  and  dry,  in 
order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  winter’s  frofl. 
Such  land  as  is  intended  for  root-crops,  will 
of  courfe  have  been  trench-ploughed  to  the  re- 
quired depth,  and  left  on  the  proper  ridge, 
with  a fufficient  number  of  well-placed  water- 
furrows.  Thofe  lafl  require  conftant  infpec- 
tion,  and  immediate  repair,  when  necelfary,  that 
no  furface-water  be  ever  fuffered  to  lodge  upon 
the  land. 

Fold. — On  a dry,  fandy  or  chalky  foil,  the 
Fold  may  go  on  throughout  the  winter,  bating 
fevere  frofts.  On  a poachy  foil,  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, nor  did  I ever  fee  the  advantage  of 
keeping  this  flock  to  fhift  abroad  on  fuch  land ; 
comparatively,  I mean  with  better  methods. 
Folding  is  furely  of  the  greatefl  benefit  to  fuch 
paflures  as  will  carry  the  fheep,  not  only  en- 
riching them  in  the  mofl  advantageous  me- 
thod, but  farther  improving  them  by  treading 
and  deflroying  the  mofs,  with  which  old  mea- 
dow is  fo  liable  to  be  over-run. 

Thrashing. — Where  a large  flock  of  cattle 
is  kept,  thrafhing  can  at  no  rate  be  delayed 
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very  Jong"  after  harvefl,  as  the  flock  of  old 

J O 

draw  will  feldom  over-run,  and,  befides,  new 
mull  be  had  in  plenty  as  frefh  provender. 
Very  different  farming  this  from  the  old  fyf- 
tem,  under  which  I have  feen  fuch  mountains 
of  draw,  that  it  perfedlly  obfcured  the  viewa 
and  it  was  a little  Alpine  expedition,  to  climb 
acrols  the  farmer’s  yard  ! 

The  Teams. — Becaufe  all  the  fallows  may 
now  be  finifhed,  is  a very  poor  reafon  that  the 
Teams  fhould  Hand  idle.  It  is  of  the  very 
effence  of  the  pra£lical  ceconomy  of  a farm, 
to  execute  the  irregular  bufinefs  at  thofe  lei- 
sure intervals,  which  occur  in  almofl  every 
feafon,  and  by  attentively  embracing  thofe,  no- 
thing, even  to  that  which  may  feem  trifling  and 
minute,  need  be  neglefted.  There  is  a time 
for  all  things,  to  thofe  who  poffefs  forefight, 
and  the  means ! Digging,  carting  of  earth, 
chalk,  or  manures  of  any  kind,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  fhould  have  its  due  fhare  of  at- 
tention this  month,  that  the  flock  of  fuch  ne- 
ceffary  materials  may  be  always  kept  complete. 
Drefling  grafs-iands  with  compoft  may  flill  go 
on,  carts  with  broad-wheels  being  employed, 
that  will  not  damage  the  fward. 

Levelling  Pastures. — The  cattle  being 
now  fecure  in  winter-quarters  at  the  homeflall, 
and  the  grafs-iands  free,  this  is  a proper  time  to 
commence  any  requifite  improvement : that  of 
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cutting  ant-hills  and  levelling  the  furface  as 
before  defcribed,  is  an  improvement  of  great 
confequence  to  thofe  who  know  the  value  of 
grafs  and  hay.  The  parings  being  left  to  be 
pulverized  by  the  froft,  may  be  fpread  over  the 
land  with  the  frefh  drefling. 

Flooding  Meadows. — This  mod  bene- 
ficial operation  fuperior  in  effeft  to  the  richeft 
coat  of  manure,  may  now  commence,  on 
grounds  which  lie  convenient  for  the  purpofe. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  word  Irriga- 
tion, in  the  Index. 

Draining— Fences— Woods,  and  Tim- 
ber— See  Index. 


DECEMBER. 

Break-up  Old  Lays — Thrajhing ■ — The  Team — 
Cattle — Hedging  and  Ditching — Manuring — 
Conclusion  of  the  Year , with  a General  Survey 
and  correCl  Account  of  the  Stock y and  Pro- 
perty of  all  Kinds,  upon  the  Farm. 

T>RE AKING-U P OLD  LAYS.— As  old 
^ fward  cuts  eafiefi:  and  beft,  when  the  ftaple 
is  foaked  through  with  moifture,  the  latter  part 
of  the  autumnal  quarter  is  a fit  feafon  for 

breaking 
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breaking  it  up.  The  breaking  up  old  worn- 
out  meadow,  is  one  of  the  molt  profitable  ope- 
rations within  the  circle  of  agricultural  prac- 
tice, and  fhould  never  be  withheld,  by  a land- 
lord, from  an  intelligent  and  able  tenant.  It  is 
a miftake  to  fuppofe  this  pradiice  attended  with 
immediate  benefit  to  the  tenant  folely,  fince 
under  proper  regulation  a lading  improvement 
is  alfo  infured  to  the  land.  Old  feeding  grounds, 
which  have  been  negledled  for  a long  feries  of 
years,  until  they  become  covered  with  mole- 
caffs,  ant-hills,  and  mofs,  and  of  which  the  far 
greater  part  out  of  a poor  produce,  is  bad 
herbage,  weeds,  and  trumpery ; or  mowing- 
grounds  ftarved,  hide-bound,  matted  at  the 
root,  and  tired  out  with  the  fcythe,  can  no 
otnerwife  be  effediually  reclaimed,  than  by,  the 
loofening  operation  of  the  plough,  and  the  con- 
fequent  expofure  of  the  heart  of  the  foil,  to 
the  purifying  influence  of  the  air. 

Trench-ploughing  is  molt  effedlual  in  this 
cafe,  and  the  fod  being  buried,  a bed  of  mould 
is  left  for  any  crop  which  may  be  chofen,  but 
this  fhould  ever  be  a hoeing-crop,  even  if  oats ; 
or  one  great  objedt  in  the  change,  that  of  a 
clean  tilth,  will  be  loft.  It  muff  be  remember- 
ed, however,  there  is  a very  ftrong  objedlion  to 
the  fowing  a frejfh  crop  over  the  buried  net- 
work of  roots  of  weeds,  and  graffes,  which,  in- 
ftead  of  rotting  and  turning  to  manure,  accord- 
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ing  to  expe&ation,  may  lie  years  in  the  foil, 
throwing  up  a conftant  and  gradual  produce 
of  grafs  and  rubbifh  ; on  this  material  account 
the  operation  of  breaking  up  turf,  ieems  incom- 
plete, without  burning  the  roots.  It  may  be 
done,  however,  at  any  convenient  time,  even 
after  taking  a crop ; peafe  for  inftance,  which 
being  cleared  off,  the  land  may  be  dragged  and 
couched,  and  the  rubbifh  burned,  in  good  time 
for  fowing  it  with  wheat. 

Thrashing. — In  the  difpenfing  of  draw,  it 
is  moft  prudent  to  begin  at  firft  of  all,  with  the 
belt,  for  inftance,  the  oat  and  barley  hover, 
which  is  moft  tender,  and  ought  at  leaft,  to  be 
well  mixed  with  clover,  becaufe  the  cattle  have 
juft  come  from  fucculent  food ; this  regimen 
being  continued  awhile,  proceed  by  degrees  to 
the  wheat  and  bean  ftraw,  having  care,  fo  to 
manage,  as  to  be  provided  with  plenty  of  the 
beft  provender  for  the  laft  and  moft  pinching 
part  of  the  feafon.  On  a farm  provided  with 
proper  and  convenient  ftowage,  the  corn  may 
be  houfed,  or  hacked,  in  fuch  fort,  that  any 
part,  or  fpecies  of  it,  in  requeft,  may  be  imme- 
diately commanded. 

The  Team. — Various  ufeful  jobs  may  be 
found,  on  which  to  employ  the  Teams,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month ; the  latter  end  feems 
appropriated,  by  univerfal  confent,  to  reft, 
during  which,  the  moft  neceftary  bufinefs  of 

thorough 
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thorough  infpe&ion,  may  be  conveniently  pur- 
fued. 

Cattle. — The  ewes  with  lamb  will  now 
require  good  attention,  and  good  nourifhing 
keep,  that  they  may  be  in  heart  to  fuckle  their 
lambs ; nor  is  there  a more  unprofitable  prac- 
tice, than  keeping  breeding  animals  in  a poor 
and  low  (late,  fince,  granting  the  young  to  be 
brought  forth  of  the  full  fize,  and  in  good 
health,  of  which  there  is  yet  great  rifk,  the 
dams  will  fail  of  ftrength  to  fupport  their 
growth,  and  very  often  even  to  bring  them 
forth.  Whatever  courfe  may  be  taken  with 
the  ftore-flock,  neither  the  ewes,  nor  the  fat^ 
ting  ffieep,  fliould  ever  be  expofed  to  the 
{forms,  deep  fnows,  and  extreme  cold  of  win- 
ter. They  Ihould  have  the  benefit  of  at  lead 
fome  kind  of  fhelter ; for  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  good  keep  lofes  half  its  efficacy,  un- 
lefs  aided  by  the  genial  comfort  of  warmth. 

Fatting  Oxen  and  Hogs. — This  is  the 
. middle  of  the  feafon  for  fatting  thofe  animals  ; 
ffiould  any  of  the  former  be  now  ready,  if  the 
heads  of  them,  they  may  find  a good  market, 
fince  large  beads  are  always  in  requed  againd 
Chridmas.  The  fatting-dock,  in  general,  mud 
be  ferved  with  a condant,  unvarying  attention, 
or  the  feeder,  in  the  end,  will  come  fadly  ffiort 
of  his  expe&ed  profit. 
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H EDGING  AND  D itching.  — This  is  an 
employment  proper  for  the  feafon.  It  affords 
fupport  to  thofe  labourers,  without  whole  con- 
ffant  and  regular  afliftance  the  bufinefs  of  huf- 
bandry  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  being  mind- 
fully attended,  at  every  leifure-opportunity, 
the  fences  on  the  farm  will  be,  in  procefs  of 
time,  in  the  molt  perfeft  ftate.  Mr.  Young 
advifes  to  get  the  fences  of  a farm  into  good 
order,  in  the  three  firft  winters  of  the  leafe  ; 
and  afterwards  to  divide  them  into  twelve  parts, 
and  to  do  one  every  year,  which  will  bring  the 
whole  to  regular  cuttings.  Truly  valuable  ad- 
vice, which  deferves  the  attention  of  every 
farmer. 

Manuring. — I think  the  manuring  of  grafs- 
land  fhould  be  ffnifhed  before  the  froft,  that 
there  may  be  a chance  for  the  manure  to  get 
beneath  the  furface.  As  to  thofe  fallows  which 
have  not  been  dreffed,  frolly  weather  affords  a 
good  opportunity  for  caning  dung  upon  the 
land,  where  it  may  be  left  in  heaps,  until  the 
fpring- tillage ; for  dung  ought  never  to  be 
left,  for  any  length  of  time,  fpread  upon  the 
furface,  either  in  winter,  or  fummer,  fmce  much 
of  its  virtue  is,  in  that  ftate,  diftipated  and  loft 
to  the  land ; nor  is  there  any  other  ufe,  than 
faving  time,  in  this  winter-cartage  of  dung,  to 
be  left  on  the  furface  of  fallows. 

Conclusion 
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Conclusion  of  the  year,  with  gene- 
ral account  of  Stock. — Every  farmer, 
who  defires  to  know  corredfly  to  what  fort  of 
purpofe  he  does  his  bufinefs,  fhould  provide 
himfelf  with  a book,  which  he  may  call  his 
G eneral  Stock-Book;  and  in  this  book 
he  (hould  now  regifter  the  refult  of  a general 
furvey  of  the  condition  and  worth  of  his  whole 
flock  and  property,  of  his  debts,  and  his  credits. 
Having  fuch  a book  to  refer  to,  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occafions,  will  afford  an  unfpeakable 
fatisfa&ion  to  his  mind,  nor  ought  he  to  enjoy 
the  feflivities  of  the  feafon,  until  he  fhall  have 
completed  his  furvey.  Let  him,  in  the  firft 
place,  order  in  all  his  tradefmen’s  bills ; in  the 
mean  time,  he  may  take  an  examination  and 
account  (flight  as  he  pleafes)  of  his  houfliold 
goods  ; then  a very  particular  one  of  his  hcrfes, 
cattle,  and  poultry,  corn  in  ftraw,  or  thrafhed  ; 
hay  and  fodder,  wood,  manure,  growing  crops, 
and  fallows,  waggons,  carts,  ploughs,  facks,  and 
implements  of  every  kind  ; fimfhing  with  the 
Bate  of  his  fences,  gates,  drains,  &c.  and  an 
eftimate  of  the  neceffary  repairs  on  all  fides. 
Memorandums  being  made  upon  wafle  paper, 
the  particulars  may  be  afterwards  copied  into 
the  Stock-Book,  with  whatever  degree  of  mi- 
nutenefs  fhall  be  judged  neceffary.  After  this 
general  regifter,  a Dr  and  C1  account  may  be 
drawn  out,  the  balance  of  which  will  exadlly 
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(hew  the  prefent  worth  of  the  farmer’s  eftate. 
I he  form  of  the  account  is  as  under  : 

Stock , D\  Contra , Cr. 

On  the  D fide  muff  be  entered  all  the 
farmer  owes,  beginning  with  rent,  tythe  and 
taxes  ; on  the  Contra,  or  contrary  fide,  all  he 
poffelfes,  and  all  which  is  owing  to  him.  He 
muft  rate  every  thing  at  what  he  judges  the 
fair  prefent  worth,  was  it  then  to  be  fold  ; ma- 
nure, and  tillage  performed  mult  be  valued  at 
the  common  rate  of  the  country  ; corn  un- 
thrafhed,  8cc.  he  mud  take  by  eftimation. 

With  refpeft  to  a general  fyftem  of  accounts, 
upon  a farm,  fpeaking  to  well-informed  people, 
I,  without  fcruple,  recommend  the  Italian  me- 
thod, a beautiful  fyftem  of  arithmetical  philo- 
fophy,  which  fills  the  mind  with  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  certainty,  and  may  be  extended  to  every 
concern  of  life : but  this  method  is  out  of 
queftion  with  common  farmers,  to  whom  com- 
mon accounts  are  more  fuitable,  and  may  be 
rendered  perfeftly  fufficient.  A farmer  fhould 
keep  a day-book  and  ledger ; the  firft,  be- 
caufe  memorandums  are  fo  neceffary  in  his 
bufinefs ; and  he  need  not  be  over  ftudious  of 
forms,  entering  dowrn  in  his  day-book  what- 
ever he  may  think  needful  to  remember,  with 
the  day  of  the  month.  Every  praftical  man 
know7s  the  accidents  that  fo  frequently  happen, 

from 
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from  want  of  timely  care  of  animals  about  to 
bring  forth  ; by  confequence,  the  date  of  their 
being  put  to  the  male  fhould  be  correctly 
taken  down  : it  is  alfo  of  the  greateft  ufe,  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  dates  of  every  fowing, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  various  tranfaXions  of 
tillage.  Common  accountants  are  apt  to  be 
frightened  at  the  very  idea  of  the  trouble  of 
Italian  book-keeping ; but  there  is  a ufeful 
kind  of  half-method,  unattended  either  with 
intricacy,  or  trouble.  It  is  merely  to  ereX 
what  are  called  Stock-accounts,  in  a Ledger, 
without  any  of  the  ufual  connexions  by  re- 
ference. Thus,  if  a farmer  defires  to  be  very 
correct  in  his  calculations  of  the  profit,  or  lofs, 
upon  a lot  of  (tailed  oxen,  for  infiance,  or  the 
crop  of  any  particular  field,  his  readied  me- 
thod is,  to  make  an  account,  for  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  in  his  Ledger,  D'  and  Cr.  On 
the  D fide  let  him  place  the  coft,  including 
every  minute  particular,  on  the  O',  the  returns; 
in  courfe,  on  fale  of  the  articles,  the  account  is 
clofed,  and  the  balance  demonftrates  the  profit, 
or  lols.  This  will  be  found  a much  more  cer- 
tain future  guide,  than  the  beft  memory. 

I am  well  aware,  what  an  alarm  this  recom- 
mendation of  accounts  will  give  to  the  in- 
dolence of  many,  perhaps  of  moft,  farmers.  I 
have  done — but  with  this  obfervation,  that  the 
regular  taking  flock  every  year,  and  the  keep- 
ing 
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ing  fair  accounts,  is,  on  calculation,  attended 
even  with  lefs  trouble  than  the  everlafhng 
puzzle,  confufion,  blindfoldednefs,  and  lofs,  of 
heedlefs  negligence.  Regular  accounts  and  an- 
nual valuation,  will  not  only  afford  a man  an 
exadf  knowledge  of  his  real  fituation,  but  won- 
derfully improve  and  fharpen  his  judgment,  on 
the  real  worth  of  all  thofe  articles  in  which  he 
deals ; and  in  the  neceffary  contemplation  of 
the  final  accident,  he  will  have  the  fatisfa&ion 
to  refleft,  that  all  hands  fair  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family,  and  as  little  liable  as  pohible  to 
lofs  or  difpute. 

Insurance  againh  accidents  by  fire,  fhould 
never  be  neglected,  or  poftponed  an  hour,  in  a 
fituation  like  a farm,  furrounded  as  the  Home- 
head  is  with  combuhible  matter. 


END  OF  THE  MONTHLY  CALENDAR. 
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THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE 


AGRICULTURE, 

AND  OF  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 


GENERAL  IDEAS 


ON 

HIRING  AND  STOCKING  FARMS. 


/^\N  this  Head  the  moft  ftriking  Confidera- 
tions  are  thofe  which  follow  : That  the 
Capital  be  fully  equal  to  the  Extent  of  the  Un- 
der-taking— The  Term  of  the  Leafe  of  fufficient 
Length  to  enfure  the  Safety  of  the  Property  to 
be  expended  in  Improvements — The  Rent  cuf- 
tomary,  or  the  Prof  peel  of  Reimburfement  for 
Advance,  reaf enable — The  Nature  of  the  Cove- 
nants— The  State  of  the  Poor-Rates,  and  the 
Ufage  refpe Sling  Tythes — The  Condition  of  the 
Land , and  Quantity  of  under -draining,  neceffary 
— Of  the  Fences — Of  the  Wood,  Water,  the  Home- 
fall,  and  Dwelling — Fields  joining  or  intermix- 
ed with  other  Property — Common  Paths — State 
of  the  adjacent  Roads — Quantity  of  Acres,  whe- 
ther accurately  meafured,  or  computed — Danger 
from  Hoods — Whether  the  Farm, or  neighbouring 
Wafles,  afford  any  Article  of  Manure — The  Ex- 
tent and  probable  Ufe  of  Commonage — The  Num- 
ber and  Difiance  of  Market  Towns — The  Buji- 
nefs  proper  or  ufual  to  the  Farm } or  Country, 
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whether fuch  as  the  Farmer  has  been  bred  to,  or 
whether  it  will  profitably  admit  of  being 
changed — Lafily,  the  Healthinefs  of  the  Situation , 
and  whether  its  general  Afpetl  be  that  under 
which  a Man  could  comfortably  fpend  his  Life . 

It  can  obvioufly  very  feldom  happen,  that 
a tenant  in  want  of  a farm,  can  have  the  op- 
portunity of  chufing  precifely  that  kind  of 
foil  and  fituation  which  may  be  deemed  the 
moft  advantageous ; in  general,  he  muft  con- 
tent himfelf  with  fuch  as  chance  to  be  unoc- 
cupied, and  thefe  chances,  in  fruitful  parts  of 
the  country,  have  never  been  of  late  years, 
and  fince  the  vaft  enhancement  in  price  of  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  very  numerous.  But 
the  fuperior  advantages  of  natural  fertility, 
and  facility  of  cultivation,  are  too  plain  to  ad- 
mit of  queftion  or  argument ; and  nothing  is 
more  clear,  than  the  preference  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  good  land  at  the  advanced  price, 
fince  the  culture  of  barren  land  is  infinitely 
moft  expenfive,  and  the  rifk  of  crop  nearly 
double : and  what  is  of  great  force,  from  the 
influence  of  cuftom  and  local  circumftances, 
the  price  of  land  in  the  moft  fruitful  counties, 
is  frequently  as  low  as  of  that  in  diftri&s  of 
far  inferior  fertility. 

An  attentive  obferver,  although  not  very 
converfant  in  the  principles  or  pra&ice  of  hus- 
bandry. 
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bandr y,  can  fcarcely  be  deceived  as  to  the  ge- 
neral nature  and  degree  of  goodnefs  of  foil, 
upon  a farm ; a comparifon  with  the  neigh- 
bouring farms,  and  their  average  produ&s,  will 
be  a fufficient  guide.  Wherever  is  found  con- 
siderable depth  of  mixed  foil,  even  if  natural 
ertility  be  deficient,  art  and  culture  will  remedy 
the  defedt,  and  fully  reward  the  labours  of  the 
hufbandman  : on  the  other  hand,  the  molt 
mallow  and  ftony  lands,  from  a natural  rich- 
nefs  m their  light  moulds,  may  be  wonderfully 
productive.  The  luxuriance  and  deeo  ver- 
dure of  the  grafs,  the  fpontaneous  growth  of 
white  clover,  the  tallnefs  and  fruitfulnefs  of  the 
ledge-wood,  particularly  hazel,  the  laro-e  hze 
V t]le  timber>  ar>d  the  height  and  fubftance  of 
he  ftraw,  are  all  .common  indications  of  a 

,,S,an?-nffnile,r°il:  PIenV  of  weeds,  par- 
icu.uj  ly  thirties,  although  a popular,  I fear,  is 

>ut  an  equivocal,  fign,  fmce  the  mod  barren 
md  will  alfo  produce  fpontaneoufly  abundant 
rops  of  thofe. 

It  is  much  more  prudent,  for  a farmer  to 
'ait,  and  look  forward,  than  to  engage  him- 
: f upon  a miferable  barren  trail,  where  the 
srtamty  or  promife  can  be  of  nothing,  but 

erMmg  labour  aod  expence  :ruchrngJft^ 

Cufe  upon.  foils  which  are  naturally  poor 
the  fame  time  of  infufficient  depth/and 

abounding 
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abounding  with  flint,  or  fliingle ; upon  Tandy 
waftes,  parched  gravels,  cold,  acid  iron  clays, 
boggy,  or  poachy  lands ; to,  or  from  which, 
there  is  fcarcely  accefs,  or  paflage,  during 
the  winter-months.  Some  Tuch  tradts  we  have 
in  England,  and  of  thofe,  held  in  hand,  an 
opulent  and  well-fkilled  proprietor  can  make 
a far  greater  annual  profit,  than  can  be  drawn 
from  the  labour  of  a needy  and  miferable  te- 
nant. The  mod  profitable  purpofes,  to  which 
thefe  eftates  can  be  devoted,  are  the  growth  of 
wood,  and  of  live-flock. 

A farmer,  who  aims  at  obtaining  his  profits, 
with  the  leaft  poflible  trouble  and  riff:,  and 
without  the  burden  of  much  live-flock,  muft 
procure  a rich  light-land  farm,  a fandy  loam  ; 
on  fuch  a fituation,  with  a moderate  capital, 
and  the  example  of  his  neighbours  before  his 
eyes,  he  may  fet  himfelf  down  in  contented  in- 
dolence, and  yet  grow  rich.  The  cafe  is  widely 
different  with  him,  who  engages  with  a ftrong 
clay,  or  in  the  improvement  of  an  exhaufted, 
or  infertile  foil ; this  will  find  an  ample  field 
for  the  moft  ftrenuous  exertions,  dire£ted  by  a 
fair  portion  of  agricultural  {kill,  and  ought  to 
entertain  no  hope  of  very  confiderable  fuccefs, 
without  the  aid  of  a full  flock  of  cattle. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  by  no  means  intended 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  afpiring  hufbandmen, 

who 
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who  aim  at  railing  a fortune  and  a name,  by 
the  improvements  of  low-priced  land  ; for  al- 
though, from  the  irregularity  of  rate  per  acre 
above  hinted,  the  rent  of  land  is  feldom  the 
prime  caufe  of  good  or  ill  fuccefs,  yet  cheap- 
nefs  is  a material  confideration,  when  money  is 
to  be  expended  in  gradual  improvement.  A 
rarm  at  four  or  five  (hillings  per  acre,  poffelf- 
mS  within  ltfelf,  or  its  vicinity,  the  permanent 
means  of  amelioration,  will  turn  out  a mine  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  an  able  cultivator,  who, 
in  the  courfe  of  half  his  leafe,  will  bring  it 
to  a level  of  fertility,  with  the  high-prized 
lands. 

It  is  doubtlefs  a found  general  maxim,  for  a 
man  to  hire  no  more  land  than  his  capital  is 
amply  fufficient  to  flock;  the  difadvantages 
and  dangers  of  a want  of  money,  in  all  con- 
cerns, are  too  common  and  well  known,  to  be 
for  a moment  infilled  on ; the  farmer  had  in- 
deed better  be  fomewhat  Ihort,  than  burdened 
with  too  large  a trad  of  land  : for  in  the  latter 
cafe,  if  he  be  judicious,  and  mailer  of  his  pro- 
Fefiion,  he  may  well  employ  his  furplus  capital 
in  a fuperior  and  garden-ftyle  of  cultivation, 
md  as  a dealer  in  live-flock.  But  it  is  yet  a 
grating  thing  to  an  induftrious  man,  to  refufe 
I1  p to  mi  ling  bargain,  particularly  of  the  Iow- 
jentcd  kind,  on  account  of  its  extent,  the  very 
onhdeiauon  which  mull  animate  his  hopes; 

2 and 
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and  when  fuch  a one  has  made  the  leap,  in- 
ftead  of  the  common  method  of  aiming  at  the 
culture  of  the  whole  in  a llovenly,  infufficient, 
and  unprofitable  manner,  it  would  probably  be 
much  the  fafeft  plan,  to  crop  only  fuch  a portion 
of  the  farm,  as  his  means  would  compafs  with 
good  effe£t ; feeking  but  to  pay  the  rent  and 
live,  and  by  dint  of  frugal  and  perfevering  in- 
duftry,  to  make  an  annual  addition,  until,  in 
procefs  of  time,  the  whole  farm  fhouid  be  in  a 
flourifhing  {late  of  cultivation. 

I cannot  forbear  in  this  place,  copying  an 
important  remark  from  Mr.  Young;  which,  in 
truth,  I have  repeatedly  feen  verified.  Farmers  'j 
frequently  adopt  no  other  rule  refpe£ling  the 
rent  they  will  give,  than  mere  cuflom,  nor  at- 
tend to  any  other  criterion  of  eftimating  the  i 
worth  and  qualities  of  land,  than  that  of  the  j 
good  or  ill  fuccefs  of  the  lafl  occupant ; than 
which,  there  can  fcarce  be  a more  fallacious  « 
method  of  forming  a judgment.  I have  known 
many  farms,  on  which  fortunes  might  have  been 
obvioufiy,  and  afterwards  were  really  made,  lie 
untenanted,  and  taken  afterwards,  with  the  ut- 
moft  apprehenfion,  purely  becaufe  an  ignorant, 
wretched,  and  needy  tenant  had  failed  therein. 
Many  fine  farms  may  now  be  pointed  out,  on 
which  the  old  tenants  flarved,  and  brought 
their  families  to  the  workhoufe,  at  feven  {hil- 
lings an  acre ; whilft  their  fuccelfors  (times  {till 
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the  fame,  or  worfe)  made  their  fortunes,  by 
being  rented  at  eighteen.  It  is  a cruel  difgrace, 
or  rather  a very  laughable  piece  of  burlefque, 
for  a man  pretending  to  common  difcernment, 
to  regulate  his  judgment,  and  his  condu£l,  from 
motives  like  thofe.  If  fair  land  be  offered  at  a 
fair  rent,  it  is  well ; if  an  additional  rent  be 
demanded,  and  a man,  after  the  niceft  fcrutiny 
both  aclual  and  probable,  can  difcover  money’s- 
worth  in  the  terms,  he  muff;  be  unwife  to  forego 
the  occanon.  Some  landlords,  from  a magna- 
nimous and  princely  fpirit,  have  fuppofed  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  raife  their  rents ; and 
certain  tenants  miflaking  the  nature  of  this 
bounty,  and  the  queflion  in  general,  are  ex- 
tremely averfe  to  the  very  idea  of  any  advance, 
not  confidering,  that  it  is  a queflion  of  pro- 
perty, and  that  landlords  as  well  as  tenants  have 
all  poifible  right  and  reafon,  to  make  a fair 
advantage  of  the  growing  profperity  of  the 
times. 

Thofe  men  who  are  averfe  to  a diflant  re- 
moval, by  which  they  might  obtain  a far  fupe- 
rior  fituation.  From  the  fingle  confideration  of 
prefent  lofs'in  the  difpofal  of  their  flock,  do 
not  well  underfland  their  own  interefl.  A pre- 
sent trifling  lofs,  which  the  farmer’s  circum- 
. lances  can  well  bear,  ought  not  to  weigh 
igainfl  a permanent  and  growing  profit ; this 
motive,  however,  confines  many  a farmer  to  a 
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poor  and  barren  fpot : men  are  abfolutely 
afraid  of  fair  calculation,  as  they  often  are  of 
their  bell  friends. 

In  the  examination  of  a bargain,  the  objec- 
tions may  be  of  a twofold  nature  ; fuch  as  may 
be  held  mfuperable,  or  fuch  as  may  admit  of 
compenfation,  either  in  proportional  abatement 
of  price,  or  in  the  goodnefs  of  the  profpeft. 
As  to  the  firft,  on  perceiving  them,  a man  in- 
ftantly  turns  his  back  on  the  bufinefs.  In  my- 
own  ideas,  tithes  taken  in  kind ; a number  of 
common  carriage-ways,  or  paths,  and  the  lands 
interfered  by  other  property ; far-diftant  mar- 
kets, and  roads  inipaflable  in  winter,  are  objec- 
tions of  that  clafs  ; and  granting  pecuniary 
compenfations  can  be  made,  there  can  be  none 
found  adequate  to  the  anxiety  of  mind,  whichj 
muft  be  inevitably  buffered  in  fuch  a fituation. 
Of  thole  defcft s,  with  which  a perfon  is  con-j 
tent  to  put  up,  he  ought  to  have  a very  cor- 
rer  eftimate,  that  he  may  really  know  when, 
an  offer  is  made  deferving  of  his  acceptance ; 
an  important  point ; where  many  contraring 
parties  fail.  Every  prarical  man  knows,  that 
in  bargaining  as  in  angling,  there  is  a critical 
moment,  a time  to  flrike,  which  may  never 
return. 

The  heads  already  enumerated,  will  furnifh 
matter  for  an  eftimate  in  writing,  taken  on  the 
actual  furvey.  1 hence  will  appear  the  fums 

necelfary 
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neceflary  to  be  expended,  and  the  deduction 
of  Rent,  or  other  recompence,  fuch  expenditure 
will  fairly  warrant.  It  may  be  proper  here  to 
enter  a little  into  particulars,  calculated  chiefly 
for  thole,  who  polfefs  a capital  adequate  to 
the  undertaking  in  which  they  are  about  to 
engage.  I pafs  over  the  dwelling  as  a mere 
matter  of  comfort,  on  that  head,  referring  the 
farmer  to  the  counfel  of  his  wife,  if  he  has 
one ; if  not,  advifmg  him  to  take  one,  with  all 
convenient  fpeed. 

The  Homestead  fhould  contain  all  the 
needful  buildings,  and  the  full  fpace  neceffary 
for  the  reception  of  a flock  of  various  cattle, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land.  Nothing 
is  more  material  to  be  attended  to  than  this, 
nor  is  there  a more  common  defedt  all  over 
England,  nor  a more  obvious  reafon,  why  fo 
many  farms  are  underllocked  with  cattle,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  individuals  and  the  public. 
Barns , Granary,  Stables,  Cow-houjes,  Ox-houfe , 
Pig-Jlyes,  Cart-Jheds,  Calf-pens , P oultry-houfe , 
Sheds  various , lor  the  reception  of  harnefs  and 
implements,  and  convenient  Cifierns  for  Hog- 
wafh,  are  indifpenfable  conveniences,  and  which 
ought  to  be  found  on  an  ample  fcale,  wherever 
much  bufinefs  is  intended  to  be  carried  on. 
The  buildings  ought  invariably  to  be  tiled,  or 
flated ; if  not  already  fo,  one  of  the  firll  im- 
provements fhould  be  a demolition  of  the  old 
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dangerous  and  difreputable  thatch.  1 he  gra- 
nary, fecured  upon  piles  from  vermin,  fliould 
be  fufficiently  capacious  to  hold  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  annual  growth  of  the  farm  ; 
that  the  farmer  may,  at  no  time,  fuffer  the  want 
of  fodder,  nor  be  expofed  to  difadvantageous 
markets.  The  cow  and  ox-houfes  ought  to 
have  convenient  Handings  or  Halls,  in  which 
thofe  animals  may  be  confined ; and  the  Hyes 
mufl  have  room,  as  well  for  breeding,  as  fatting 
pigs.  The  advantage  of  flielter  for  carriages, 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  implements,  would 
be  found  very  confiderable,  on  fair  calculation 
of  the  damages  which  they  annually  fufiain 
from  expofure  to  the  weather. 

The  want  of  convenient,  or  of  good  water, 
either  at  the  Homefiead,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
grounds,  is  a mofi  ferious  defect ; the  remedy 
fhould  be  well  weighed,  and  the  expence  cal- 
culated. The  annual  lofs  alfo  from  common 
paths  acrols  the  land,  where  they  abound,  will 
be  found  much  heavier  on  a firidt  examination, 
than  anv  one  could  fuppofe.  Where  fuch  have 
been  efiablilhed,  rather  from  inattention,  or  ac- 
cidental circumfiances,  than  ufage  founded  in 
good  right  or  reafon,  it  is  highly  for  the  in- 
terefi  of  landlord,  tenant  and  the  community, 
that  they  be  abolifhed. 

With  refpedt  to  the  fences,  exadt  account 
fliould  be  taken  of  the  number  of  perches  to 
4 which 
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which  the  neceflary  improvements  or  repairs, 
will  amount ; and  of  the  nature  of  thofe  re- 
pairs, whether  new  planting,  plafhing,  digging 
ditches,  raifing  banks,  repairing  old,  or  rearing 
new,  walls,  a he  calculation  will,  in  courfe,  be 
made,  according  to  the  ufual  rate,  or  charge  of 
the  county.  Hedges  without  a ditch,  or  ditches 
only,  are  an  infufficient  fence.  Dead  hedges 
are  a fhab  y apology  for  fecurity,  and  in  a 
living  hedge,  where  the  breaks,  or  gaps  are  nu- 
merous, and  only  flopped  with  bufhes,  the 
trouble  and  expence  is  everlafting;  and  the 
damage  accruing  in  one  half-hour,  may  amount 
to  more  than  the  coft  of  a perfect  repair.  A 
tenant  of  property  who  reflects,  and  is  capable 
of  calculation,  will  never  be  fatisfied  unlefs  the 
whole  of  his  land  be  amply  fecured,  by  living 
hedges  and  ditches  of  fufficient  depth  ; but  one 
lefs  fortunate  muft  put  up  with  the  condition 
of  the  fences,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  leafl,  until 
he  (hall  acquire  leifure  and  property  equal  to 
its  amendment.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than 
.hat  it  would  pay  a landlord  good  intereft  for 
ais  trouble  and  advance  of  money,  to  let  his 
"arm  in  a perfect  date,  as  to  fencing  and  drain- 
ng:  no  tenant,  whether  rich  or  poor,  but 
would  catch  eagerly  at  fuch  a bargain. 

The  game,  in  fome  counties,  forms  an  article 
)f  material  conlideration,  hnce  the  quantity  of 
:orn  they  devour  and  fpoil,  is  pad  all  calcula- 
tion. 
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tiou,  great.  Where  nurferies  border  upon  a 
farm,  the  tenant  is  juftly  intituled  to  a large 
abatement  of  rent. 

It  needs  no  proof,  that  leafes  under  equitable 
covenants,  are  beneficial,  in  an  exafl  propor- 
tion, tq  both  landlord  and  tenant;  and  it  feems 
to  be  agreed,  that  the  ufual  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  is  the  fairefl  for  both  parlies.  Land- 
lords who  determine  to  grant  no  leafes,  (and 
the  difpofal  of  their  own  is  an  unqueflionable 
right)  ought,  in  juflice  to  themfelves,  as  well  as 
tenants,  to  do  all  the  permanent  improvements 
with  their  own  property ; a thing  which  can 
never  be  expected  from  a renter  at  will,  who, 
was  he  to  chalk  his  land,  for  inftance,  might 
be  obliged  to  quit,  before  he  had  even  tafled 
the  benefit  of  that  coflly  amendment. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  there  fhould  be 
io  much  neceflity  for  certain  reflraining  claufes 
in  the  leafe  of  a farm ; but  thefe  are  rendered 
abfolutely  neceffary  by  an  indolent  and  flovenly 
hufbandry,  and  in  ‘truth,  there  are  too  many 
narrow-minded  and  ill-judging  people,  who  de- 
light to  catch  at  every  petty  advantage,  and 
who  will  not  incur  the  expence  or  trouble  of 
improvements,  although  a fair  proportion  of 
the  benefit  muff  inevitably  fall  to  themfelves. 
Were  all  out-going  tenants  to  a6l  liberally,  it 
mull  refult  to  the  common  benefit  of  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  burden- 
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fome  and  unprofitable  reftriClions,  of  which  a 
good  tenant  has  juft  reafon  to  complain.  Thefe 
feem  to  be  derived  from  a period  anterior  to 
the  modern  improvements  in  hufbandry,  and 
to  be  continued  by  unenlightened  agents  to  ef- 
tates,  to  the  abfolute  extinction  of  the  very  fpirit 
of  agriculture.  I hint  chiefly,  at  binding  the 
tenant’s  hands  by  the  interdiction  of  particular 
crops,  and  that  moil  impolitic  obligation  upon 
a good  farmer,  to  keep  a part  of  his  land  fallow 
and  ufelefs.  The  fallowing  fyftem  is  evidently 
incompatible  with  wintering  large  flocks  of 
cattle. 

The  following  obligations  upon  a tenant,  in 
a leafe  of  twenty-one  years,  the  rent  payable 
half-yearly,  appear  to  me  perfectly  reafonable. 

No  old  meadow,  or  pafture,  to»  be  broken  up 
without  licence. 

No  ftraw,  dung,  or  manure  to  be  fold,  being 
the  property  of  the  foil.  Tenant  to  carry 
all  materials  for  repairs,  at  his  expence, 
and  to  pay  for  labour  of  all  kinds,  the 
landlord  fupplying  timber  in  the  rough. 
All  timber  and  young  trees,  or  faplings, 
to  remain  untouched,  the  property  of  the 
landlord  ; the  loppings  of  the  pollards, 
and  underwood  only,  belonging  to  the 
tenant. 

Landlord  to  be  permitted  to  plant  trees,  in 
any  fit  fituation.  Tenant  to  houfe  or  flack. 
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in  the  lafl  year  of  his  term,  all  his  crop 
of  corn  or  hay,  upon  the  premiles,  and 
to  leave  the  old  dung  properly  turned  up 
in  heaps. 

All  hedges,  ditches,  banks,  or  fences,  to  be 
kept  in  perfeft  repair,  one  twelfth  part  of 
the  whole,  being  new  made,  or  fufficiently 
repaired  every  year. 

Hay  and  turnips,  or  other  winter-feed,  to  be 
left  on  the  premifes,  for  the  landlord,  or 
fucceeding  tenant,  to  be  taken  at  a fair 
valuation. 

Succeeding  tenant  to  be  permitted  to  fow 
feeds  on  the  lent-corn,  of  the  lafl  year  of 
the  term  ; to  be  harrowed  for  him  gratis. 

The  in-coming  tenant  to  have  liberty  to 
enter  upon  the  yards,  part  of  the  ftables, 
and  upon  fuch  part  of  the  arable  land  as 
may  chance  to  lie  fallow,  at  midfummer 
previous  to  his  taking  the  farm,  for  any 
necelfary  purpofe  of  cultivation. 

The  in-comer  to  be  intituled  to  all  the  draw 
and  chaff  upon  the  premifes,  on  condition 
of  his  th  raiding  out  the  corn,  and  carry- 
ing it  to  the  ufual  markets  at  his  ex- 
pence. 

The  out-going  tenant  {hall  be  permitted  to 
retain  the  ufe  of  the  barns  and  ffack-yard, 
until  the  following  May. 

To  conditions  like  thofe,  no  man  of  fenfe 

would 
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would  obje£l ; but  as  to  thole  claufes,  fre- 
quently introduced,  which  prefcribe  to  the  pre- 
cife  method  in  which  the  land  is  to  be  cropped 
and  managed,  however  neceftary  they  may  be 
to  the  ignorant,  they  cannot  be  otherwife  than 
difguftful,  to  the  intelligent  and  able  culti- 
vator. It  is  to  commit  a mans  property,  to 
take  it  entirely  out  of  his  own  government,  and 
to  preclude  both  the  ambition  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
both  on  public  and  private  grounds,  that  ef- 
tates  are  ever  fuperintended  and  leafed  out,  by 
other  than  able  judges  of  cultivation. 

The  half-yearly  period  of  payments  I be- 
lieve, in  general,  matter  of  form,  the  liberal 
cuftom  of  landlords  allowing  the  tenant  twelve 
months  credit  with  the  rent ; nor  is  the  cuftom 
more  liberal  than  politic,  as  an  induftrious  te- 
nant is  thereby  enabled  to  do  more  ample  juf- 
tice  to  his  land. 

Some  improvements  might  yet  be  made  on 
the  ufual  condition  of  a leafe.  The  difadvan- 
tages  of  old,  hidebound,  and  unproduftive  paf- 
tureS,  are  obvious.  It  would  be  equally  to  the 
intereft  of  both  parties,  for  the  landlord  to 
confent  to  the  breaking  . up  of  any  quantity  of 
old  meadow,  on  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
laying  down  a like  quantity  of  land  of  equal 
worth,  feeded  and  managed  to  the  landlord’s 
latisfafrion.  The  landlord,  indeed,  ought  to 

take 
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take  upon  himfelf,  the  talk  of  providing  the 
grafs-feeds,  on  being  re-imburfed  the  coif.  In 
thofe  parts,  where  from  the  inferiority  of  the 
hufbandry,  it  is  held  abfolutely  neceifary  to 
Stipulate  for  fallows,  would  it  not  be  an  im- 
provement, to  fubftitute  the  obligation  of  hoe- 
ing a certain  number  of  acres  yearly  ? 

In  the  conduft  of  the  farming  bufmefs,  it 
has  always  been  the  falhion  to  lay  much  ilrefs 
on  the  difference  between  the  gentleman  and 
the  labouring  farmer,  and  to  allow  a decided 
Superiority  to  the  latter,  nay,  even  to  deny  all 
poifibility  of  the  former  deriving  profit  from 
the  practice  of  hufbandry.  The  matter  has 
been  improperly  hated.  Nothing  can  be  more 
true,  than  that  the  man,  whether  gentleman  or 
farmer,  who  determines  to  remain  ignorant  of 
his  bufinefs,  and  who  indolently  Suffers  himfelf 
to  be  cheated  through  the  nofe,  will  have  a 
fair  chance  to  be  everlaftingly  unfuccefsful. 
But  grant  the  gentleman  a moderate  portion 
of  the  fcience  of  agriculture,  and  a decent 
competency  of  aftivity  and  refolution,  and  I 
conceive  the  balance  will  preponderate  even 
heavily  on  his  fide,  whatever  may  be  the  quan- 
tity of  lands,  from  a cabbage-garden,  to  a farm 
of  a thoufand  acres.  The  perfonal  labour,  and 
fuperintendance,  of  the  nicer  common  farmer, 
in  the  old  beaten  track,  can  never  hand  in  com- 
petition with  the  advantages  of  the  new  huf- 
bandry. 
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bandry,  of  the  mod  produdlive  kinds  of  live 
flock,  of  an  ample  portion  of  manure,  and  of 
the  garden  cleannefs  of  the  hoe-culture. 

Agriculture  viewed  in  a trading  light,  per- 
haps makes  as  ample  a return  for  the  ufe  of 
money,  as  any  domeflic  concern  whatever ; and 
although  fucli  be  not  the  general  cuflom,  it  is 
eafy  enough  of  proof,  that  very  great  capitals, 
to  the  amount  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
thoufand  pounds,  and  upwards,  might  be  fafely 
and  profperoufly  employed  upon  an  extenlivc 
farm.  The  cultivator  of  two  thoufand  acres, 
who  fhould  fully  flock  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  hufbandry,  breed  and  fat  his 
own  cattle,  confuming  all  his  fpring-corn  at 
home ; bacon  his  hogs,  and  meal  his  own 
wheat,  would  find  occafion  for  fums  of  very 
high  account.  His  articles  being  all  thofe  of 
the  nrft  neceflity,  and  being  without  the  obliga  - 
tion of  allowing  credit,  the  profits  would  be 
more  certain,  and  the  rifks  lefs,  than  in  any 
mercantile  concern. 

In  what  conlifls  the  new  hufbandry,  fo  often 
quoted  by  agricultural  writers,  without  a defi- 
nition?—In  allotting  certain  portions  of  an 
arable  farm  to  the  purpofe  of  fummer  and 
winter  feeding  a flock  of  cattle,  fufficient,  with 
their  dung  to  manure  and  fertilize  the  whole 
of  the  land.  In  the  eradicating,  as  far  as  pol- 
fible,  all  ufelefs  vegetation  with  the  hoe.  In 
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the  ufe  of  the  various  improved,  or  newly  in- 
vented implements,  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
pediting, or  abridging  labour,  and  in  the  ju- 
dicious feleclion  of  domeftic  animals. 

The  ufage  of  the  old  hufbandry,  (too  gene- 
rally prevalent  indeed  at  this  hour)  is  to  place 
very  little  dependance  on  the  profit  of  live 
{lock,  to  feed  very  few,  excepting  thofe  animals 
abfolutely  necelfary  for  labour ; to  reject  the 
hoe-culture,  perhaps  altogether,  to  foul  the 
land  by  repeated  corn-crops,  and  to  clean  it 
partially  and  infufficiently,  by  fummer-fallows, 
or  feed  it  in  its  foul  ftate,  for  a temporary 
ley. 

The  rate  of  flocking  farms,  may  vary  from 
three  to  fifteen  pounds  per  acre.  Many  farms 
are  taken  by  needy  perfons  at  the  former  rate, 
and  if  the  foil  be  of  natural  fertility,  the  huf- 
bandry good,  and  the  renter  frugal  and  induf- 
trious,  he  may  fland  a fair  chance,  befides 
fpending  a life  of  cheerfulrtefs,  independance, 
and  comfort,  to  enter  the  ranks  of  property, 
before  the  expiration  of  his  leafe.  Such  are 
the  peculiar  and  glorious  privileges  annexed  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  foil ! Sums  of  fuch  mag- 
nitude, as  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  per  acre, 
are  of  abfolute  neceflity,  either  for  Hocking 
according  to  the  new  principles,  or  improving 
to  any  confiderable  extent. 

Were  it  demanded  of  me,  generally,  what  is 
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the  mod  advantageous  application  of  land,  I 
fhould  be  inclined  to.anfwer,  that  of  dairying, 
or  feeding  a large  number  of  cows,  for  the 
produce  of  butter : but  with  the  referve,  that 
the  bufinefs  be  conduced  with  great  variation 
from  the  common  modes.  The  dairy-man  muff 
himfelf  be  a perfefi  judge  of  the  live  flock 
which  he  entertains,  and  they  of  the  improved 
fpecies ; no  bad  milkers  muff  be  kept,  nor  in- 
deed any  kept  too  long ; the  profit  of  graz- 
ing muff  come  into  the  account,  and  of  pig- 
feeding to  a much  larger  than  the  ufual  extent. 
The  winter-  provifions  for  the  cows,  both  green 
and  dry,  muff  be  fo  ample,  as  to  equalize  the 
produce  of  butter,  in  money,  at  lead,  with  that 
of  the  dimmer,  and  it  will  be  clearly  advife- 
able  to  have  a confiderable  breadth  of  land 
under  the  plough.  If  this,  however,  be  the 
mod  profitable,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  mod  trouble- 
fome  fcheme  of  hufbandry. 

The  next  in  point  of  profit,  is  two-thirds 
arable,  one-third  grafs ; the  mod  advantageous 
winter-feed  provided,  and  cattle  enough,  of  the 
bed  kinds  kept,  to  furnifh  annually  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  loads  per  acre  of  rich  compod. 

This  may  prove  more  profitable  than  if  all 
the  land  were  grazed,  fince  it  is  to  divide  the 
rifk  of  markets  between  corn  and  cattle,  and 
large  crops  of  the  former  may  of  right  be 
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expefled,  where  the  quantity  of  manure  fhall 
have  been  To  liberal. 

A family  which  cultivates  a parcel  of  land, 
with  the  prudent  view  of  increafing  its  income 
and  domeftic  comforts,  fhould  keep  a fmall 
dairy,  with  two  or  three  breeding  fows,  a fmall 
flock  of  (heep,  fome  tame  rabbits,  and  a few 
hives  of  bees.  It  fhould  not  be  forgotten,  to 
flock  a fifh-pond  or  two,  if  there  be  fuch  con- 
venience. The  plan  will  alfo  admit  of  the  fat- 
ting a few  bullocks  annually. 

Hay-farms  and  grazing-farms  are  obvioufly 
attended  with  the  leafl  trouble.  Hay-farming 
is  by  no  means  the  mofl  profitable  branch  of 
hufbandry,  as  it  lies  under  the  conflant  difad- 
vantage  of  incapacity  to  feed  live  flock  to  any 
good  purpofe,  hence  much  after-grafs  is  an- 
nually walled.  Granting  a hay-farmer  has  fatted 
a lot  of  beafls,  they  mufl  be  late  in  the  feafon, 
when  beef  is  ufually  cheap,  and  he  cannot  keep 
them  until  after  Chriflmas,  for  fear  of  injuring 
his  future  crop  of  hay,  which  is  his  grand  de- 
pendance.  As  to  grazing,  however  profitable, 
or  void  of  trouble  it  may  be,  I would  advife 
every  perfon  to  be  cautious  how  he  enters  into 
it,  to  any  great  extent,  unlefs  he  fhall  have  pre- 
vioufly  acquired  a confiderable' knowledge  of 
live  flock.  Mofl  bailiffs  know  much  worfe  than 
nothing  at  all  of  the  matter. 
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In  the  common  advice  given  on  the  head  of 
breeding  animals,  aptitude  of  lituation  and 
room  have  always  been  very  properly  infilled 
on,  but  the  conlideration  the  moll  important, 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  hath  hitherto  been  neg- 
ledled,  which  is,  aptitude  in  the  breeder  himfelf 
for  the  undertaking,  without  which,  I will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  no  adequate  fuccefs  ought  to  be 
expelled.  A man  ought  to  be  polleHed  of  much 
fenlibility  lor  the  brute  creation,  with  a con- 
fiderable  fpice  of  the  mania  of  improvement, 
who  fets  up  for  a breeder.  In  his  daily  or 
weekly  bible-excurlions,  he  mull  be  fure  never 
to  forget  the  book  of  Job.  He  mull  enter  fully 
into  the  fpirit  of  a thoufand  little  niceties,  both 
of  judgment  and  praHice,  which  it  would  take 
a good  volume  to  defcribe.  He  mull  hnd  a 
pleafure  in  never-ending  care  and  folicitude, 
and  keep  a perpetual  watch.  On  fuch  condi- 
tions, a breeder  will  acquire  wealth  and  fame. 
The  generality  of  cultivators,  whatever  may  be 
their  htuation,  had,  perhaps,  better  purchafe 
their  live  hock  ready  made.  With  relpeft  to 
fatting  animals  for  market,  the  greatell  diffi- 
culty occurs  with  pigs,  as  is  fufficiently  ma- 
nifell  from  the  accounts,  of  our  numerous  ex- 
perimenters. The  Englilh  of  that  matter  is,  the 
bufinefs  requires  a correft  judgment  both  of 
that  fpecies  of  hock,  and  of  the  markets. 

I have  room  to  Ipare  but  lor  one  or  two 
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concluding  remarks.  There  is  a falfe  pride 
amongft  farmers  of  inferior  property,  which 
demands  examination,  if  not  corre&ion.  A man 
will  make  any  fhift,  even  to  the  neglect  of  the 
important  advantage  of  purchafing  cattle  in  the 
autumn,  rather  than  fell  his  oats  during  harveft, 
or  his  wheat  at  Michaelmas.  His  importance 
is  much  diminifned,  unlefs  he  can  make  a ca- 
pital difplay  of  Hacks.  But  fair  and  impartial 
calculation  alone,  muft  be  his  guide  in  this 
cafe,  who  purfues  his  real  interefh  The  profits 
of  cattle,  manure  included,  the  waffe  in  mea- 
fure  from  the  drying  of  the  corn,  and  the  con- 
fumption  by  vermin,  muft  be  ftridtly  calculated, 
and  fet  oppofite'to  the  probable  rile  of  markets 
in  the  fpring.  In  general,  I pronounce  without 
hefitation,  it  is  nothing  fhort  of  madnefs,  for  a 
grower  of  corn  to  hold  it  at  a high  price ; and 
the  moft  arrant  and  fottifh  ftupidity  for  him  to 
fix  upon  a flattering  and  imaginary  rate,  under 
which  he  will  not  left.  I could  fill  a number 
of  pages  with  ludicrous  anecdotes  of  this  kind. 
There  is  alfo  another  error  amongft  farmers 
who  have  acquired  property,  which  has  an  ex- 
treme ill  effedl  both  upon  their  own,  and  the 
public,  intereft.  As  their  money  abounds,  they 
have  no  idea  but  of  purchafing  into  the  funds,  or 
of  fome  other  inveftment  foreign  to  their  proper 
concern.  Inilead  of  which,  their  furplus  cafli 
ought  to  be  invariably  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment 
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inent  of  their  farm,  until  their  hufbandry  be 
compleat,  a mode  of  employment,  by  which 
their  money,  inftead  of  five,  would  earn  them 
more  than  three  times  that  rate,  per  cent. 

Thole  who  defire  to  enter  fully  into  the  fub- 
jeft  of  hiring,  flocking,  and  improving,  I refer 
to  Mr.  Young’s  admirable  work,  for  the  mo- 
deration and  truth  of  the  calculations  in  which, 
on  live  Hock  particularly,  I can  vouch,  having 
repeatedly  feen  them  not  verified  only,  but  ex- 
ceeded in  pradlice. 
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T>  Y the  foil,  is  generally  underftood,  the 
upper  ftratum,  or  covering  of  the  earth, 
which  is  the  objeft  of  cultivation ; the  next 
layer,  or  bed  of  earth,  is  termed  the  fubfoil. 

The  component  parts  of  foil  or  mould,  of 
whatever  colour,  proper  for  vegetation,  are 
Argill,  Sand,  Water  and  Air,  for  unto  thefe 
original  principles  may  all  earths  be  reduced, 
however  blended,  or  joined  with  apparently 
foreign  fubltances.  Argill  is  the  foft  and  unc- 
tuous part  of  clay.  The  primitive  earths,  Ar- 
gill and  Sand,  contain  each,  in  perhaps  nearly 
equal  degrees,  th t pabulum,  or  food  of  plants ; 
fiut  in  their  union,  the  purpofes  of  vegetation 
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are  mod  completely  anfwered.  The  precife 
quantities  of  each,  neceffary  in  this  union,  or 
whether  they  ought  to  be  equal,  is  neither  eafy 
nor  very  material  to  afcertain,  in  a general  or 
theoretical  way  ; fmce  that  point  is  belt  deter- 
mined in  praftice,  when  the  foil  proves  to  be 
neither 1 too  difF  and  adhefive,  from  the  fu- 
perabundance  of  clay,  nor  of  too  loofe  and 
weak  a texture,  from  the  over  large  quantity 
of  fand  in  its  compofition.  The  happy  me- 
dium in  general  it  is,  which  conditutes  the 
riched  foils,  but  an  excefs  towards  adhefion  or 
diffhefs  is  obvioully  mod  fafe.  Thefe  moulds 
will  retain  the  rain  fufficiently  to  abforb  all  its 
fructifying  virtues,  but  not  fo  long  that  it  be- 
comes dagnant,  chilling  and  unwholefome : 
they  are  known  to  experienced  people  by  the 
fight  and  touch,  and  although  they  adhere  to 
the  feet  in  paffing,  they  may  be  rubbed  off 
without  any  great  difficulty.  The  fubfoil, 
whether  it  be  retentive  or  porous  ; fpringy,  or 
dry  and  warm,  and  the  fituation  of  the  land, 
whether  of  level  or  irregular  furface,  together 
with  the  expofure,  form  very  material  points  in 
the  edimate  of  its  fertility. 

The  mixed  or  fecondary  Earths  are.  Clay, 
which  is  compounded  of  Argill  and  Sand — 
Loam,  or  a mixture  of  Sand  and  Clay  — Gravel, 
or  Sand  and  Stone— Till,  or  iron  earth— Sili- 
cious  and  calcarious,  fandy,  Honey,  or  flinty 
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Earth,  Chalk,  and  Lime- Marl,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  Stone,  Argill,  and  Sand,  and  is  ufually 
denominated  after  that  ingredient  which  may 
chance  to  predominate  ; thus  the  foapy,  or  unc- 
tuous kind,  is  called  argillacious ; the  Roney, 
calcarious  ; and  the  fandy,  filicious  marl. 

The  various  Soils,  compounded  of  the  above 
earths,  will  rank  under  fome  of  the  following 
common  denominations : 

Clays,  Sands,  Loams,  Gravels,  Chalks,  clayey 
Loams,  gravelly  Loams,  fandy  Loams,  chalky 
Loams,  Peat  and  Bog,  Moor  and  Heath.  The 
foil  of  Bog  generally  inclines  to  Clay,  that  of 
Heath,  to  Sand.  Thefe  terms  are  fubjeH  to  ail 
accommodating  variation,  and  we  frequently 
hear  of  a loamy  Gravel,  as  well  as  a gravelly 
Loam  ; in  the  RrR,  the  gravel  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  bafe,  and  to  predominate : fo  of  other  va- 
riations. 

Manuring,  or  amending  the  foil,  is  perform- 
ed by  mixing  with  it  certain  fubRances,  known 
by  experience  to  contain  a portion  of  that 
matter  which  is  the  food  of  plants,  or  to  pof- 
fefs  the  property  of  loofening  and  decompofing 
the  earths,  by  exciting  into  abtion  their  dor- 
mant virtues : by  fimply  increafing  the  depth 
of  its  Raple,  with  the  addition  of  mould  : by 
altering  and  correding  its  quality,  with  that 
fpecies  of  earth,  in  which  it  may  be  deficient,  as 
in  givihg  friability  to  day,  by  the  afliRance  of 
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fand,  and  tenacity  or  ftiffnefs  to  fand,  by  the 
admixture  of  clay  : by  Draining  off  ftagnant 
water,  above  or  below  ; by  Irrigation,  or  Flood- 
ing with  fimple  water  ; or  by  Warping,  which 
is,  to  flood  the  land  with  thick  river-water,  for 
the  fake  of  a confiderable  fetdement  of  mud  : 
by  Faring  and  Burning  the  furface : by  Fal- 
lowing. 

Vegetable,  as  well  as  animal  bodies  are  fur- 
nifhed  by  nature  with  abforbent  veffels,  through 
which  they  attract,  or  fuck  up  from  the  fur- 
rounding earth  and  air,  that  matter  deftined 
for  their  nourifhment : the  fibres  of  their  roots 
do  a very  material  part  of  this  office  of  nutri- 
tion. 'The.  pabulum,  or  food  of  plants,  conhfts, 
I think,  obvioufly,  of  elaftic,  and  non-elaftic 
fluids ; of  fleam  or  vapour,  and  of  water,  which 
are  drawn  in  various  forms,  from  both  earth 
and  air.  It  is  not  poflible  that  any  grofs,  or 
terrene  fubftance,  could  pervade  the  minute 
and  almoft  imperceptible  organs  of  plants. 
Their  food  is  the  effence  merely,  or  fo  to  Ipeak, 
the  ejfential  fubflance  of  the  bed  of  earth  in 
which  they  are  pofited,  in  the  form  of  gas,  or 
fleam,  hence  probably,  a given  quantity  of 
mould,  after  having  thrown  out  a large  vege- 
table weight,  fhall  have  loft  fcarce  any  of  its 
own,  as  hath  often  been  experienced.  By  way 
of  illuftration,  this  effence  may  be  compared 
with  the  fpirituous  part  of  alcohol,  which  bears 
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no  comparifon  in  weight  with  the  mere  liquid 
mafs.  The  hypothecs  naturally  extends  to 
thofe  manures,  we  feleft  to  replenifli  the  earth, 
when  exhauded  of  its  vegetable  nourifhment. 
It  is  the  edence  of  thofe  fubdances  which  goes 
to  lupply  the  defefl  of  the  foil,  and  experience 
as  old  as  the  fuppofed  date  of  the  world,  has 
proved  that  fuch  as  abound  mod  in  oils,  mu- 
cilages and  alkaline  falts,  are  the  mod  power- 
ful fertilizers  of  lands.  Perhaps  any  fubdance 
fufceptible  of  putrefaflion  or  didolution,  and 
which  contains  nothing  noxious  to  the  ve- 
getable creation,  is  convertible  to  the  food  of 
plants. 

I he  above  defultory  ideas  ought,  by  no 
means,  to  be  condrued  into  any  intended  dif- 
refpecl  to  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Haf- 
fenfraz : the  labours  of  fuch  eminent  profef- 
honal  men  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  world 
with  gratitude,  and  their  opinions  received  with 
all  but  implicit  deference.  I am  aware  that 
tiie  theory  of  the  carbonic  fubdance,  or  the 
coaly  redduum  of  fubdances,  as  the  food  of 
vegetables,  is  now  generally  received  by  our 
chemical  agricultures.  But  I beg  leave  to  a Ik, 
are  we  fure  there  is  any  novelty  in  this  dif- 
covery,  or  does  the  novelty  confid,  as  in  cer- 
tain other  difcoveries,  purely  in  the  nomencla- 
ture? Virgil,  Cato,  and  Columella,  I believe, 
were  equally  well  aware  with  us  moderns,  that 
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vegetation  would  be  promoted  by  the  charcoal 
of  almoft  any  fubftance,  that  the  putrefactive 
heat,  as  well  as  aftual  combuftion,  might  be 
likely  to  produce  a coaly  fubftance,  and  that 
fuch  fubftance  mult  neceffarily  be  foluble  be- 
fore il  could  become  the  food  of  plants.  If  it 
be  pretended,  that  carbon  is  exclufively,  the 
food  of  plants,  I conceive  fuch  a notion  is  con- 
tradicted by  every  day’s  experience,  which  de- 
monftrates  to  our  fenfes,  that  vegetables  are 
nourifhed  by  the  effence  or  vapour  of  frefh 
dung,  as  well  as  by  that  which  is  arrived  at  its 
carbonacious  ftate. 

It  is  in  courfe  to  give  a catalogue  of  the  va- 
rious animal  and  other  fubftances,  which  are 
proper  for  manure,  and  it  has  at  lead  one  par- 
ticular ufe,  that  of  reminding  the  cultivator  of 
fome  articles  within  his  reach,  which  might  elfe 
have  efcaped  his  notice ; but  refpeCting  the  par- 
ticular application  of  thefe,  dependent  as  it  is, 
upon  fuch  numerous  contingencies,  which  may 
entirely  alter  the  ftate  of  the  cafe ; every  one 
muft  be  left  to  his  own  experience  and  difcre- 
tion.  None  other  than  general  rules  founded 

- o 

on  evident,  and  permanent  principles,  can,  with 
propriety  ; be  given,  as  the  numerous  agricul- 
tural inftruCtions,  perfectly  ludicrous  from  their 
direCt  oppofition,  fufficiently  evince. 

The  principal  Manures  will  be  found  in  the 
following  lift : The  Excrements  of  all  animals, 

including 
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including  Bones,  Hair,  Blood  and  Offals ; ' 
Feathers— the  auxiliary  Earths,  Chalk,  Lime, 
Rubbilh,  &c.  befo  rementioned — Putrefied  Ve- 
getables, Bark,  Wood,  and  Leaves — Afhes — 
Soot — Malt  and  Rape-duft — Saw-duff — Salt — 
Woollen  Rags — Scrapings  of  oiled  Leather — 
Sea- Water  and  Weeds — Fifh-Blubber — Oil — 
River  and  Pond-Mud  and  Weeds — Sullage,  or 
Sweepings  of  ftreets  and  roads — growing  Vege- 
tables turned  in  by  the  plow,  or  green  manures. 

T.  he  principle  fee  ms  to  have  obtained  gene- 
ral affent,  and  with  good  reafon,  that  animal- 
manures  are  the  moft  powerful,  and  that  the 
excrements  of  fat,  particularly  corn-fed  ani- 
mals, are  far  fuperior  to  thofe  which  are  lean 
and  ftore-fed.  Human  ordure,  putrefied  fifh, 
and  powdered  bones,  are,  perhaps,  fuperior  to 
all  other  fubftances,  for  fertilizing  land  in  ge- 
neral, and  for  their  quick  as  well  as  lafting  ef- 
fect* Next  to  thofe,  indubitably,  I conceive, 
ffands  liable  or  horfe-dung,  and  in  fucceflion, 
the  dung  of  the  fold-yard,  and  Iheep-fold. 
Cow-dung  is  generally  held  to  be  cold  and 
watery,  but  however  that  be,  I have  feen  it 
work  wonders  on  cold  clays,  doubtlefs,  becaufe 
any  dreffing  is  better  than  none.  The  opi- 
nions concerning  hog-dung  are  laughably  con- 
tradiftory.  Authors  teach  us,  that  it  is  the 
fatteft  cmd  moft  Deneficial  of  all  forts  of  dung, 
and  that  one  load  will  go  as  far  as  two  of  any 

other 
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other  fort,  and  yet  many  farmers  affert  with  the 
graved  convi61ion,  that  it  is  good  for  nothing, 
but  to  poifon  land  with  weeds  and  rubbifh. 
Of  this  I do  not  {'peak  without  book,  fince,  in 
the  year  1780,  I humbly  entreated  the  farmers 
around  me  to  accept,  gratis,  a large  lot  of 
many  hundred  loads  of  the  bed  fwine’s  dung, 
which  they  unanimoudy  refufed.  Doctors  dif- 
fer fo  much  upon  the  point,  that  fome  vouch 
it  to  be  hot,  whild  others  are  equally  pofitive 
that  it  is  cold.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  both 
in  the  right,  as  it  fometimes  happens  with  your 
drenuous  argumentators : the  excrement  of 
corn,  milk,  or  offal-fed  fwine,  is,  no  doubt,  hot 
and  dimulating ; that  of  fuch  as  are  poorly  kept, 
the  cafe  alfo  of  animals  in  general,  but  of  mo- 
derate warmth  and  fruitfulnefs.  I once  fowed 
Poland  oats  upon  a piece  of  land  of  a black, 
garden-foil  highly  manured  with  hog-dung,  and 
whild  green,  experienced  farmers  laid  the  crop 
at  twelve  quarters  per  acre ; it  was,  however, 
cut  green  for  fodder.  Farmers  on  the  cold  wet 
clays  of  Suffex  have  affured  me  of  their  pre- 
ference of  this  dung  before  all  others,  and  one 
in  particular  pointed  out  a heap,  which  he 
valued  at  twelve  (hillings  a load  : whild  on  the 
dill  dronger  clays  of  Middlefex,  I have  been 
affured,  that  hcg-dung  is  cool,  weak,  flimfy,  and 
good  for  nothing.  My  informants  were  all 
pra&ical  men,  and  i have  enlarged  upon  this 

one 
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one  of  a multitude  of  fimilar  inrtances,  to  fliew, 
how  little  worth  is  fometimes,  that  thing  com- 
monly nicknamed,  experience.  The  manure 
in  quertion,  is  probably  among  the  rtrongeft. 

The  dung  of  (heep,  goats,  deer,  rabbits,  and 
•fowls,  is  known  to  be  fpecifically  hot,  abound- 
ing in  falts  and  oils,  whence  fo  {mall  a quantity 
is  found  efficacious : but  I have  ever  fufpeft- 
ed,  thofe  farmers  deceive  themfelves  with  this 
general  idea,  when  they  place  fo  great  a de- 
pendance  on  a fold  of  half-ftarved  (heep.  I 
would  not  exchange  my  comport  drefling  for 
their  fold. 

Bones  have  ever  proved  a moft  beneficial 
and  lading  manure  : it  is  reafonable  to  expe£f 
more  fpeedy  effect  from  them,  when  broken, 
or  what  is  preferable,  reduced  to  powder ; and 
fome  eminent  cultivators  have  the  conve- 
nience of  two  cylinders,  which  lock  into  each 
other,  for  this  purpofe.  From  thirty  to  fixty 
bufhels,  ground,  or  unground,  are  laid  upon  an 
acre.  The  price  of  bones,  fixpence  per  bufhel. 
Feathers  are  highly  fpoken  of;  the  quantity,  ten 
bufhels  the  acre.  No  doubt,  that  Feathers  con- 
tain the  principle  of  manure,  but  I have  never 
had  experience  of  them,  and  had  I any  to  fpare 
from  a different  purpofe,  I think  I fiiould  pre- 
fer mixing  and  rotting  them  in  the  comport 
dunghill. 

The  propriety  of  throwing  urine  upon  the 
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foil  has  been  fometimes  queftioned ; and  if  I 
.remember  aright,  Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his  Minutes, 
does  not  prove,  that  the  ufe  of  dung-water 
from  the  farm-yard,  anfwers  the  ex  pence  of 
carriage.  I have  myfelf  carried  urine  upon 
grafs-land  without  any  perceptible  effeft.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  often  been  found  to  an- 
fwer  greatly,  and  the  urine  of  the  hogs  at  a Dif- 
tillery  in  Hertfordfhire,  is  conliantly  fold,  and 
has  worked  great  effect  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I,  neverthelefs,  prefer  mixing  both  urine  and 
dung-water,  with  the  compoft,  to  pouring  it  in 
a liquid  flate  upon  the  land. 

Both  the  putrefaftion,  and  the  afhes  of  vege- 
tables, contain  an  elfential  fait  which  enriches  the 
land.  Tanner’s  bark,  partaking  both  of  vege- 
table and  animal  fait,  is  a very  forcing  and  ftrong 
manure  for  cold  ftifF  lands,  warming  and  open- 
ing them  in  a very  eminent  degree.  A load 
generally  fuffices  an  acre  ; but  I think  the  beft 
method  of  ufing  bark,  when  intended  to  loofen 
clay  is,  to  mix  it  with  fand,  light  mould,  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  lime,  or  powdered  chalk. 
With  refpeft  to  vegetables,  if  reduced  to  afhes, 
their  virtues  come  quicker  into  aftion,  but  the 
effeft  of  putrefaftion  is  more  fubftantial  and 
permanent.  For  that  reafon,  it  is  better  to  rot 
(if  polfible)  all  vegetable  matter,  leaves,  fern, 
liraw,  &c.  than  to  reduce  them  to  afhes.  Fern 
and  all  hard  ftalky  fubllances  will  rot  in  length 
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of  time,  being  mixed  with  earth,  dable-dung,  or 
ordure,  and  lime.  Leaves  and  weeds  may  be 
collefled  in  pans,  and  the  concomitant  advan- 
tage of  clearing  away  the  latter,  will  render  the 
bulinefs  worth  while.  Where  expeditious  ma- 
nuring is  defired,  either  fern,  or  Hubble  and 
draw  may  be  burned  upon  the  land  to  the 
quantity  of  five  or  fix  tons  per  acre ; but 
fhould  draw  run  (hort,  virgin  earth  or  fand, 
and  fome  lime,  may  be  mixed  with  the  afhes, 
and  the  whole  buried  immediately. 

Adies  in  general,  and  foot,  are  of  a warm 
and  dimulating  nature,  and  always  proper  for 
cold  and  did  foils.  They  are  both  turned  into 
the  land,  and  ufed  as  a top-dreding,  in  which 
latter  cafe,  care  diould  be  taken,  not  to  burn 
the  crop.  Soap  and  coal-afhes  are  the  dronged; 
the  latter  I have  obferved  to  dedroy  worms  and 
infefts,  but  they  have  one  ill  effeft,  which  is,  to 
cut  off  the  tender  fibres  of  plants,  and  I have 
often  feen  the  dalks  of  young  feeding  cabbages 
entirely  cankered  by  the  fri&ion  of  contact, 
with  the  rough  afhes.  Peat-afhes  are  burnt 
from  black  moorifh,  or  marfhy  ground.  Ellis 
writes  of  fat  and  lean  peats,  by  which,  I fup- 
pofe,  we  are  to  underhand  it,  fat  or  lean,  as  the 
clay  or  fand  predominates.  The  fat  peat-afhe; 
are  judged  very  hot  and  fulphureous.  From  ten 
to  twenty  bufhels  per  acre  of  thefe,  are  ufed, 
but,  in  general,  a load  and  a half  to  two  loads 
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of  afhes,  are  allowed.  They  muff  ever  be  kept 
dry,  or  their  goodnefs  will  be  much  diminifhed. 
Grafles,  in  general,  are  much  benefited  by  them, 
at  lead,  for  a crop  or  two. 

Malt-duft,  or  combs,  as  it  is  called,  is  a be- 
neficial drefhng  for  almoft  any  land,  to  the 
quantity  of  fifty  or  fixty  bufhels  to  the  acre. 
Saw-duft  alfo,  which  will  help  to  loofen  ftiff 
clays,  and  is  advantageoufly  mixed  with  fand 
and  lime  for  fuch  end.  Rape-duff,  abounding 
with  oil,  muff  be  beneficial  on  poor  foils. 
Rags,  particularly  woollen,  are  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage upon  ftiff  foils,  after  the  rate  of  twenty 
or  thirty  bufhels  per  acre,  chopped  fmall ; I 
have,  however,  obferved  they  make  good  nefts 
for  worms.  To  be  convinced  of  the  efficacy 
of  rag-manure,  one  need  but  examine  the  corn- 
crops  adjoining  to  the  paper-mills  in  Kent, 
which  are  molt  abundant.  I have  heard  of 
feven  quarters  of  wheat  growing  upon  an  acre 
of  land,  highly  drefted  with  the  refufe  and 
water  from  a paper-manufa&ory.  The  water 
in  which  hemp  is  retted,  or  foaked,  is  alfo  faid 
to  be  a good  manure. 

The  circumftance  of  human  ordure,  the  moft 
powerful  of  all  manures,  being  fo  totally  ne- 
tde&ed  in  this  countrv,  has  often  been  remark- 
ed  by  foreign  agriculturifts.  It  is  a truth  not 
to  be  denied,  that  in  a few  of  the  moft  material 
points  of  hufbandry  and  tillage,  we  are  at  this 
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day  far  behind  our  continental  neighbours,  and 
even  the  Afiatics,  however  antiquated  and  un- 
varying the  praCtice  of  thefe  lalt  ; one  of  thefe 
points  is  the  ufe  of  manures.  In  Flanders,  or- 
dure is  in  fuch  requelt,  that  it  is  carefully  col- 
lected, and  tranfported  from  place  to  place  at 
great  expence  : they  even  mix  it  with  the  foil, 
frefh,  and  in  a liquid  Hate ; fometimes  pouring 
it  into  the  holes,  as  they  dibble  the  plants. 
Nay,  the  Chinefe  are  fo  fearful  of  fullering 
any  needlefs  wafte  of  a commodity  o precious, 
that  it  is  a common  thing  for  their  farmers  to 
ereCt  by  the  way  fide,  a commodious  houfe, 
from  the  door  of  which  an  appropriate  rhyme 
invites  the  traveller  to  depofit  his  welcome 
contribution.  The  reafon  for  our  negleCl  of 
this  manure,  appears  to  be  threefold:  the  na- 
tural fertility  of  the  foil  of  this  illand,  and  its 
peculiar  fitnefs  for  the  product  of  corn  and 
grafs,  the  great  quantity  of  cattle-dung  made 
from  our  extraordinary  confumption  of  frelh 
meat,  and  a ftrong  inveterate  prejudice  againlt 
the  manure  in  queltion.  Of  this  prejudice  I 
have  feen  various  inftances ; I was  once  con- 
fulting  a carter  about  the  ufe  of  bog-houfe-foil, 
upon  a piece  ol  cold,  iron  clay,  on  which  no- 
thing would  grow,  when  the  fellow  turning  up 
his  nofe  molt  delicately,  told  me,  he  hoped  I 
would  then  get  people  proper  for  the  employ. 

Mr.  Middleton  allures  us  that  ninety-nine 
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parts  in  a hundred,  of  the  foil  of  privies,  in 
London,  is  carried  by  the  common  fewers  into 
the  Thames : thus,  although  we  loath  the  ef- 
fence  of  this  manure  in  our  viftuals,  we  do 
not  fcruple  it  in  our  drink  ; and  as  the  Thames 
water,  ffrongly  as  it  muff  be  impregnated  with 
the  infufion,  is  fo  renowned  for  its  fuperior  ex- 
cellence, furely  we  ought  to  expeff  analogous 
effeffs  in  the  produ&ions  of  the  earth,  ame- 
liorated by  the  fame  fubffance.  A fimilar  pro- 
portion of  this  valuable  fubffance,  is,  I dare  fay, 
loft  throughout  the  country ; and  as  it  is  averred, 
that  three  or  four  cart-loads  of  it  are  fufkcient 
for  the  firff  drefhng  of  an  acre,  and  that  after- 
wards, one  load  per  acre,  per  annum,  will  keep 
the  land  perpetually  in  heart,  the  public  lofs, 
and  public  negligence,  in  this  inftance,  muff  be 
great  indeed. 

I have  feen  ordure  laid  upon  land  by  itfelf, 
in  its  frefh  and  grofs  ffate,  when  it  had  wonder- 
ful and  fudden  effects ; but  certainly  the  moff 
proper  and  cleanly  method  is,  to  mix  it  in  the 
compoff  dunghill,  which  it  will  enrich  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Every  body  knows  that 
lime,  charcoal  powdered,  or  allies,  calf  upon 
ordure,  will  abforb  and  neutralize  its  difagree- 
able  effluvia,  and  render  it  tolerable  to  work. 
Mixed  with  lime  and  earth,  it  makes  a compoff 
fit  for  all  kinds  of  foils. 

Eifh,  and  thofe  gelatinous,  or  fiimy  fub- 
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fiances  which  are  wafhed  on  fhore  upon  the  fea- 
coafl,  make  a very  ftrong  manure,  when  rotted 
with  earth.  Whale-blubber  is  all'o  ufed  with 
good  effe6ls,  in  thofe  parts  where  it  can  be  had 
at  a reafonable  ex  pence  ; it  is  commonly  mix- 
ed with  other  manures.  Sea-water  abounding 
in  a fertile  fait,  is,  (twelve  gallons  being  allow- 
ed to  the  acre)  fprinkled  upon  the  land  with 
good  fuccefs ; foul  fait  is  alfo  ufed  in  Suffolk, 
and  other  parts,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  fixteen 
bufhels  per  acre : and  fea-fand  being  impreg- 
nated with  faline  particles,  is  thence,  of  a more 
enriching  quality  than  any  other.  Sea,  river, 
and  pond-weeds,  flags,  and  mud,  fullage,  or 
fweepings  of  ftreets  and  roads,  particularly  of 
the  latter,  when  made  of  limeflone,  are  all 
highly  ufeful  ingredients  in  a comport. 

Of  the  earths  proper  for  ftrengthening  and 
amending  the  foil,  virgin-earth,  or  fuch  as  has 
not  been  exhaufted  by  vegetation,  is  too  much 
neglefted : this  fhould  ever  form  the  bottom 
layer  of  comports,  and  if  the  farmer  has  nothing 
better  to  lay  upon  a piece  of  ground,  which 
has  been  hard  driven  (a  cafe  too  common)  he 
would  reap  much  benefit  by  a go.od  covering  of 
frefh  ditch  earth,  or  rotten  mould,  which  muff 
neceffarily  contain  a certain  quantity  of  the 
food  of  plants ; and  fhould  his  land  be  of  a 
thin  ftaple,  or  honey,  there  would  be  the  addi- 
tional, and  lading  benefit  of  an  increafe  of  fub- 
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fiance.  But  frefh  earth  and  lime  will  always 
make  an  advantageous  drelhng  for  land,  and 
with  thole  ingredients,  which  are  fometimes, 
and  in  fome  fituations,  eafdy  commanded,  the 
cultivator  fhould  eke  out  his  more  fcarce  and 
valuable  manures.  It  mull  be  acknowledged 

O 

there  are  poor  trails,  where  no  valuable  earth 
can  be  obtained,  in  any  conliderable  quantity ; 
it  may  alfo  frequently  happen,  that  either  band 
or  clay,  may  be  very  defirable  manure,  and  yet 
quite  out  of  the  farmer’s  reach,  at  any  reafon- 
able  charge. 

Sand  and  clay,  as  has  already  been  hinted, 
reciprocally  manure  each  other.  Marl,  Ful- 
ler’s earth.  Chalk,  and  Lime,  which  is  either 
lime-done,  or  chalk,  reduced  to  powder  by 
combuftion,  or  burning,  are,  beyond  all  doubt, 
endowed  with  the  virtue  of  promoting  vegeta- 
tion, by  their  un&uous  and  alkaline  qualities, 
as  well  as. of  decompofmg,  or  loofening  the  foil, 
either  by  their  weight,  mechanically  infinuating 
themfelves  into  the  pores  of  the  earth,  or  by 
the  power  of  raifing  a fermentation  therein. 
Chalk  being  reduced  to  the  Hate  of  lime,  its 
virtues  are  probably  concentred,  but  a part  of 
them  loll  or  dilfipated  by  the  allion  of  fire ; 
hence,  the  effe&s  of  the  latter  are  found  more 
immediate  and  linking,  but  lefs  permanent. 
The  very  effence,  as  it  were,  of  the  manure,  is 
at  once  brought  into  play,  and  the  fubltance  re- 
duced 
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duced  to  minute  particles,  fitted  for  immediate 
infinuation  into  the  clods  of  earth.  The  fame 
effect  has  been  before  noted  of  afhes  in  gene- 
ral. But  the  powdering  of  chalk,  either  by- 
grinding,  or  manual  labour,  feems  to  iecure 
the  double  advantage  of  immediate  and  lading 
effefts,  probably  favmg  much  ufeful  fubfiancc 
which  would  be  disputed  by  the  afftion  of  fire: 
noi  but  that  the  flimulating  properties  of  lime, 
or  afhes,  are  exceedingly  dedrabie  upon  cold, 
clung,  and  fluggifh  foils;  and  they  are  of  fin- 
gular  ufe  in  the  dedrudlion  of  weeds,  worms, 
and  infedfs.  It  appears  thus  to  be  advan- 
tageous, to  powder  the  foft  and  unttuous 
chalks,  referving  the  very  calcareous,  and  the 
proper  lime-done,  for  burning.  Sea -{hells 
burned,  produce  the  fined  lime,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable mod  of  the  dones  found  upon  the  diore 
would  anfwer  that  purpofe.  The  burning  of 
clay,  in  large  piles  of  wood,  as  a manure,  has 
been  recommended,  but  I am  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  often,  or  profitably  effayed. 

- Chalk  and  Marl,  are  fpecies  of  the  fame 
genus,  competed  of  the  lame  elementary  fub- 
ftances.  The  indications  of  their  goodnefs 
are,  folubility,  and  a facility  of  being  rubbed  to 
a pure,  unctuous  powder,  free  of  drofs  and 
grit.  They  do  not  always  effervefee  with 
acids,  the  defehl  of  which  is  a proof  of  infe- 
riority. Marl  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
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ifiand,  on  calcareous  and  Tandy  Toils ; a Toapy 
Tpecies  oT  different  colours,  is  alTo  met  with 
on  clays.  The  {hell-marl,  or  marine-fhells  in 
a crumbling  (late,  is  fometimes  found  near  the 
Turface,  and  the  ftone-marl  at  a confiderable 
depth.  The  former  may  be  pulverized  • be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  is,  of  courfe,  fit  Tor  ufe, 
without  any  operation,  in  which,  probably,  and 
its  fine  and  pulverized  flate,  capacitating  it  for 
immediate  aftion  on  the  foil,  its  prefumed  fu- 
periority  confiffs.  The  effecls  of  Marl  on  both 
arable  and  grafs  land  have  been  mod  extraor- 
dinary, but  it  has  frequently  failed,  or  turned 
out  pernicious,  from  an  erroneous  application ; 
fometimes  from  overloading  meadow  with  it, 
at  one  dreffing,  which  has  had  the  fame  effect 
as  too  large  a quantity  of  quick-lime  upon 
green  wheat : the  prefent  fward  has  been  nearly 
deftroyed,  yet  as  Toon  as  the  land  has  recover- 
ed, and  the  marl  has  become  mixed  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  foil,  the  grafs  has  (hot  up  in 
a molt  flourifhing  flate,  and  continued  in  high 
thrift.  The  ftone-marl  is,  from  its  nature, 
adapted  to  clayey  foils  ; the  fhelly  and  argil- 
laceous, to  lands  and  light  lands.  The  gocd- 
nefs  of  marl  muft  vary  with  the  foil,  and  the 
Norfolk  marl  is  held  fuperior ; it  is  reasonable 
to  fuppofe  that  preferable,  which  is  found 
neareft  to  the  Tea,  or  large  rivers. 

But  even  the  inferior  kinds  of  thefe  valuable 
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earths  pofTefs  a confiderable  power  of  amend- 
ing the  foil,  and  fhould  not  be  neglefted  in 
didrifts,  where  thofe  of  fuperior  quality  can- 
not be  obtained.  They  are  of  fo  varying  a 
nature,  as  to  be  fit  for  nearly  every  kind  of 
foil,  that  excepted,  which  is  plainly  compofed 
of  them ; this,  however,  regards  merely  the 
upper  ftratum,  fince  fands,  clays,  or  loams, 
which  contain  chalk,  or  marl,  beneath  them, 
have  a mine  of  wealth  in  their  bowels : yet 
fuch  an  immenfe  advantage  is  neglefted  in  fome 
parts  of  the  country,  although  in  others,  marl- 
ing and  chalking  have  doubled  the  value  of  the 
lands.  As  a farther  infiance  of  the  power  of 
cuftom,  chalk-ftone  furfaces  are,  in  fome  parts, 
chalked  and  limed,  and  lime  laid  upon  burn- 
ing fands,  as  a cooler ! Lands  are  chalked,  to 
the  amount  of  from  thirty  to  eighty  loads  per 
acre,  which,  with  the  occafional  affiftance  of 
the  farm-dung,  will  produce  and  continue  the 
defired  effeft,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 
It  may  be  better  to  ufe  half  the  quantity  at  firft, 
and  the  remainder  in  three  or  four  years.  A 
good  artificial  marl,  for  light  lands,  may  be 
made  of  pure  clay  and  lime,  alternate  layers, 
the  heap  being  left  expofed  to  a winters  froft ; 
if  intended  for  firong  land,  loam  and  fand  muff 
be  fubftituted  for  the  clay.  Gypfum,  or  plaifter 
of  Paris,  as  an  improver  of  land,  is  yet  in  its  pro- 
bationary ftate,  both  in  America  and  Europe; 
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I have  paid  due  attention  to  the  various  ex- 
periments with  this  earth,  without  having  any 
reafon  to  fuppole  it  fuperior  to  the  richer 
marls  and  chalks,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  need 
the  want  of  it  be  at  all  regretted,  where  thefe 

can  be  had. 

\ 

I (hall  conclude  this  fubjeft,  as  I propofed, 
with  a few  general  rules,  originating,  I conceive, 
in  the  rational  principles  of  agriculture,  not 
daring  to  make  any  nice  fcientific  diftin&ions 
between  hens,  rabbits,  pigeons’  dung,  or  fea- 
thers ; or  to  point  out  the  peculiar  adaptation 
of  each,  to  this,  or  that  particular  foil,  or  crop: 
a pra&ice  which  I ever  compared,  in  my 
own  ideas,  with  the  fage  advice  of  my  grand- 
mother, who  taught  me  to  catch  fparrows  by 
laying  fait  upon  their  tails,  but  that  I muft  ufe 
bran  for  pigeons. 

I muft  remark  too,  that  no  part  of  the  pre- 
fent  theme  ought  to  be  obtruded  upon  the  at- 
tention of  thofe  jolly  cultivators,  whom  the 
blind  goddefs  has  bleffed  with  a foil  of  uncon- 
querable fertility;  who  have  no  other  care  than 
to  fow  and  to  reap,  and  to  do  their  utmoft  pof- 
fible,  to  keep  down  rampant  vegetation,  un- 
molefted  by  the  plague  of  cattle,  and  the  con- 
tamination of  filthy  excrement.  It  may  be 
true,  that  even  an  Indian  foil  will  be  exhaufted 
by  everlafting  giving  without  any  return ; but. 
what  of  that  P the  evil  day  is  afar  off,  and  the 
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farmer  will  be  rich  and  indifferent,  ere  its  ar- 
rival. It  is  loft  labour,  to  reafon  on  any  fub- 
je£l  with  indolence  and  wealth. 

The  perfection  of  the  culture  of  land,  con- 
fifts  in  returning  to  it,  through  the  medium  of 
manures,  the  whole  of  that  effential  fubffance 
extracted  by  the  crops — in  the  total  eradica- 
tion of  weeds,  and  in  the  difperfion  of  ftagnant 
water. 

Prefuppofmg  induftry  and  capital,  nothing 
can  be  more  eafy  than  to  keep  a farm,  as  well 
as  a garden,  in  conftant  heart ; for  the  bounti- 
ful earth  allows  us  the  advantage  at  ftarting, 
not  requiring  any  returns  until  it  has  prefented 
us  with  various  crops.  As  to  the  pretended 
impoffibiiity  of  entirely  extirpating  weeds,  let- 
ting afide  the  example  of  other  countries, 
China  particularly,  in  the  hufbandry  of  which 
not  a weed  is  to  be  feen.  every  one  poftefted  o 
induftry  and  refolution,  may  be  convinced  it  is 
a mere  pretence.  We  have  only  to  kill  them,  by 
all  the  various  and  well  known  methods,  as  fajl 
as  they  come,  and  there  mnft  necejfanly  be  an 
end  to  their  coming.  1 freely  acknowledge  this 
to  be  an  expenfive  procefs,  in  the  beginning; 
but  I fully  defy  any  man  to  difprove  that  it  is 
true  ceconomy  in  the  end. 

Manure  amply  fufftcient  to  recruit  the  ex- 
hauftion  of  cropping,  ought  to  be  produ  ed 
by  the  animals  kept  upon  the  farm,  v.  the 
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afliftance  of  the  ftraw ; befide  which,  nothing 
even  to  the  moft  minute  trifle,  fhould  be  neg- 
lefted,  which  may,  in  any  way,  contribute 
to  enrich  the  compoft:  dunghill.  Thus  every 
farmer,  if  he  (hall  fo  chufe,  may  be  abfolutely 
independant,  in  this  refpe£l,  in  full  and  fafe  re- 
liance on  his  own  home  refources.  His  cattle 
will  make  him  a prefent  of  their  dung,  as  well 
as  pay  him  a good  price  for  their  keep.  But 
in  times  unlike  the  prefent,  when  flefli-provi- 
lions  may  chance  to  be  low-priced,  and  not 
ready  of  fale,  the  cafe  will  be  fomewhat  altered, 
and  the  wary  farmer  will  rather  refort  to  pur- 
chafed  manures,  of  which  all  the  various  kinds 
have  been  pointed  out. 

In  the  choice  of  dreffing,  a man  will  confult 
the  nature  of  his  land,  his  own  ability,  and 
debate  within  himfelf,  cn  the  fcope  of  his  in- 
tentions. If  his  land  be  in  a worn-out  ftate, 
exhaufted  by  perpetual  cropping,  at  the  fame 
time,  perhaps,  of  too  thin  a flaple,  it  is  his  bufi- 
nefs  to  recruit  by  thofe  manures  which  will 
give  permanent  ftrength  and  lubftance ; lay- 
ing as  much  of  it  down  for  a time,  and  putting 
as  much  of  the  arable  under  the  hoe,  as  he  has 
ability.  The  proper  manures  are  marl  and 
chalk,  or  in  defeft  of  thefe,  clay  upon  fand, 
or  fand  upon  clay,  in  quantities,  according  to 
the  flate  of  the  cafe,  and  of  the  farmer’s  purfe. 
vSea-fand  is  proved  to  be  an  excellent  manure. 
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and  the  Norfolk  farmers  on  the  coaft,  fpread  it 
in  their  (tables,  and  fold  yards,  to  the  depth  of 
feveral  feet,  littering  over  it. 

Cold  and  wet  lands  naturally  require  warm 
and  abforbent  fubftances,  fuch  are  chalk,  lime, 
and  afhes.  Thefe  fuck  up  the  fuperfluous  moif- 
ture,  and  render  the  foil  dry,  mellow,  and  fri- 
able. It  is  curious,  that  lime  is  recommended 
for  precifely  oppofite  effe&s,  in  both  fand  and 
clay  : is  it,  that  being  more  fubffantial  than 
fand,  and  lighter  than  clay,  it  binds  the  one, 
and  loofens  the  other?  It  would  be  wonder- 
ful, did  we  not  know  of  the  confiant  recurrence 
of  fuch  contrarieties,  in  agricultural  pradlice, 
that  lime  has  been  often  found,  both  of  the 
utmoft  advantage,  and  perfectly  noxious  by 
different  cultivators,  on  foils  of  a perfe&ly 
fimilar  nature.  For  my  own  part,  ufed  with 
difcretion,  I have  known  it  fucceed  on  mod 
foils ; chalk  too,  by  fome  accounts,  has  done 
wonders  on  grafs-land,  according  to  others, 
has  had  none,  or  a very  ill  effefl.  I have  known 
it -produce  line  carpets  of  grafs  ; a fimilar  effeft 
I have  witnelfed  on  clays,  from  a compofl  of 
bricklayers'"  rubbifh,  and  cow-dung. 

Two  remarks  on  chalk  and  lime,  ought  not 
to  be  omitted  : it  is  averred  by  an  American 
phyfician,  that  thefe  poffefs  an  antifeptic  qua- 
lity ; that  is,  they  refill  putrefaftion,  and  by 
their  abforbent  powers,  attradl  and  fuck  up 
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the  unwholefome  vapours  of  the  atmofphere  : 
hence,  in  boggy  and  mar{hy  fituatiqns,  it  is 
extremely  beneficial  to  chalk  the  lands,  or 
roads.  The  other  remark  I have  to  offer  is, 
that  as  lime-burning  is  expen  five,  from  the 
fcarcity  and  increafing  value  of  fuel,  would  it 
not  be  more  ceconomical,  and  equally  bene- 
ficial, to  fubfiitute  the  powder  of  chalk,  or 
lime-flone?  and  if  in  any  cafe,  a fiimulant  rr  ght 
be  held  necelfary,  would  iiol  afnes  rn  fome 
kind,  mixed  with  the  powdered  ch'  T,  anfwer 
the  defired  effedf  ? A man  will  break  Dom 
thirty  to  forty  bufhels  of  chalk  or  lime- (tone, 
to  the  fize  of  a hazel-nut,  in  three  days ; but 
this  operation  would  be  much  fnortened,  as 
well  as  performed  in  a more  elfedlual  manner, 
by  machinery,  in  which  the  threfhing-ma- 
chine  might,  probably,  be  rendered  inflru- 
mental.  Dr.  Mitchell  fays,  they  are  deceived, 
who  mix  lime  in  a compoft,  by  way  of  forward- 
ing putrefadfion,  on  account  of  the  antifeptic 
quality  of  the  lime ; and  of  the  fame  opinion 
was  the  late  ingenious  agricuUuriff,  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Dublin. 

Parched  and  thirfly  foils,  gravels,  or  fands, 
apt  to  fcald,  according  to  the  common  term, 
require  manures  which  are  cooling  and  phleg- 
matic, but  which  will,  at  the  fame  time,  im- 
part folid  fubflance  whereon  to  feed  and  al- 
lay the  fuperfluous  heat.  Such  are  com- 
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polls  made  of  cow-dung,  mud,  weeds,  ditch- 
earth  ; with  the  addition  of  any  cooling, 
and  fattening  fubftances.  Thefe  compolts, 
thoroughly  rotted  and  friable,  make  a moll 
valuable  top-drefling  in  the  Ipring,  for  the 
corn  upon  the  lands  under  defcription,  pre- 
ferving  a necelfary  coolnefs  and  moifture  about 
the  roots,  and  defending  them  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  dog-day  fun.  By  a parity  of  rea- 
foning,  the  fpring- crops  of  cold  and  wet  lands, 
which,  probably,  on  account  of  the  autumnal 
rains,  could  receive  no  manure,  are  highly  be- 
nefited by  a top-drefiing  of  an  oppofite,  that 
is  to  fay,  of  a warming  and  flimulating  nature, 
which  may  protedl  them  from  the  inclement 
effects  of  cold  eallerly  winds,  during  a back- 
ward fpring.  Soot,  afhes,  and  the  dung  of 
fowls,  and  of  the  fmaller  animals,  are  in  com- 
mon ufe  for  this  intention  ; but  a compoll 
made  of  thofe,  with  the  aid  of  powdered  chalk 
and  fand,  I believe  to  be  Hill  more  effectual, 
becaufe  more  fubftantial.  The  chalk  and  fand 
alone,  other  ingredients  being  unattainable,  are 
a good  drehing  ; as  is  clay  and  chalk,  render- 
ed friable  by  a winters  froft,  for  lands  of  the 
firft  defcription.  I fnould  fuppofe  vegetable 
manures  turned  in  by  the  plough,  are  lit  for 
hot  and  thirily  foils ; although  that  is  a prac- 
tice I never  have,  and  probably  never  fhall, 
ufe.  The  advantage  of  collecting  at  leifu re- 
times. 
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times,  a large  heap  of  earth  to  lie  until  it  be- 
come mellow  and  crumbling,  will  be  found 
great;  if  mixed  with  one  third  of  chalk,  hill 
greater. 

Refpefling  the  feafon  of  laying  manure 
upon  the  land,  it  mud  depend  upon  the  con- 
venience of  the  farmer,  and  the  hate  of  the 
foil.  The  leifure  of  fummer,  and  the  dry  time, 
or  frofts,  of  autumn  and  winter,  are  the  com- 
mon feafons.  The  objeftions  to  fummer-ma- 
nuring,  are  a prefumed  exhalation  of  the  vir- 
tue of  the  dung,  from  the  attra&ion  of  the  fun  ; 
nor  can  any  apprehenfion  be  more  rationally 
founded  : for  although  men  reafon,  that  the 
aqueous,  or  watery  particles  alone,  are  ex- 
haled ; that  granted,  for  arguments  fake,  fuch 
particles  mu  ft  poffefs  virtue;  and  becaufe  dung 
dried  by  the  fun  ftill  poffeffes  virtue,  the  cir- 
cumftance  affords  no  proof,  that  the  fame  un- 
expofed  and  unexhaufted,  would  not  afford 
ftill  more.  This  leads  to  the  old  argument 
concerning  raw  or  frefih,  and  rotten  dung  : the 
rationale,  or  truth  of  this  fubjeft,  appears  to 
me  to  be,  that  dung,  even  in  its  frefh  ftate, 
contains  the  food  of  plants,  and  that  every 
atom  of  gas,  or  vapour,  exhaled,  is  a lofs  to  the 
farmer ; but  it  is  one  of  thofe  unavoidable 
Ioffes  to  which  we  are  neceflitated  to  fubmit, 
for  the  falce  of  other,  and  fuperior  conve- 
niencies.  Long,  heavy,  and  bulky  manure  is 
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extremely  inconvenient,  upon  a ftiff  foil,  al- 
though perhaps  defirable  upon  certain  loofe  and 
fandy  ones.  Granting  moreover,  the  quantity  of 
ejfence,  imparted  to  the  land,  by  green  manure, 
to  be  fuperior,  its  effect  will  be  more  gradual, 
and,  perhaps,  from  imperfect  fermentation,  its 
virtue  lefs  elaborate  and  fubtil,  than  that  of 
dung  thoroughly  putrefied  in  a mafs.  Hence 
the  moll  advantageous  method  is,  to  ufe  the 
dung  immediately  after  the  firff  fermentation 
fhall  be  thoroughly  finifhed,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a well-managed  heap  in  about  fix  or 
eight  weeks,  according  to  circumftances : never- 
thelefs,  let  not  any  one  apprehend  ill  confe- 
quence,  or  lofs,  from  the  ufe  of  dung,  even 
frefh  as  it  falls,  fhould  his  convenience  require 
it;  he  will  perhaps  find,  as  I have  done,  that  it 
fattens  the  worms  to  a monftrous  fize,  but  many 
of  thofe  may  be  alfo  converted  to  manure,  by 
quick-lime  and  allies.  The  plan  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bakewell,  to  dry  his  dung  to  the  finenefs 
of  a pinch  of  fnuff,  I have  ever  thought  abfurd 
and  unprofitable  in  the  extreme. 

Dung,  lime,  and  allies,  fhould  ever  be  co- 
vered, in  order  to  preferve,  as  much  as  polfible, 
their  effluvia  from  diffipation,  whether  in  the 
heap,  or  in  the  field.  If  in  the  latter,  in  fum- 
mer  or  winter,  and  the  heaps  cannot  be  im- 
mediately ploughed  in,  they  ought  to  be  left 
defended  by  a complete  covering  of  mould ; 
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this  is  particularly  neceffary  with  lime  and 
afhcs  : and  thofe  manures  will  often  be  found 
more  profitable  for  dubborn  clays,  in  a wet 
date,  when  dung  would  make  them  dill  more 
quaggy  and  intradlable. 

It  is  the  pradlice  of  fome  to  bury  the  dung, 
in  the  drills,  wherein  plants  are  to  be  fet ; 
which  is,  in  truth,  to  make  a fort  of  hot-bed 
for  them.  In  the  common  method  of  fpread- 
ing,  all  podible  care  fhould  be  taken  to  break, 
and  intimately  mix,  the  manure  with  the  foil ; 
in  this  refpedl,  the  Devonfhire  praftice,  in 
liming  and  chalking,  ought  to  be  an  example 
to  the  country;  they  fpare  no  expence  in  ma- 
nual labour  with  the  fpade,  and  other  conve- 
nient implements,  to  effedt  this  defirable  union, 
in  the  completed  manner. 

Cautions  have  fometimes  been  given  not  to 
bury  the  manure  too  deep,  fo  as  to  place  it 
without  the  reach  of  vegetation  : there  cannot 
be  much  in  this,  fince  it  is  the  nature  of  ex- 
halations to  afcend,  but  it  is  probable,  the  ufe 
of  manure  may  be  fo  retarded.  Ponderous 
fubdances,  fuch  as  chalk,  or  marl,  may  perhaps 
fink  deep,  and  be  afterwards  advantageoully 
recovered,  by  deep  ploughing.  By  ploughing 
deeper  than  common  alfo,  the  foil  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  mixed  with  frefii  and  unexhauded 
moulds,  but  the  benefit  of  this  will  materially  . 
depend  on  the  depth  of  the  daple,  and  the  na- 
ture 
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ture  of  the  fubfoil ; the  latter  may  confid  (as 
I have  lately  experienced)  of  a four,  infertile 
earth,  which  [will  bear  nothing,  until  expofed, 
for  a confiderable  time,  to  the  ameliorating  in- 
fluence of  the  fun,  dews,  and  frods.  In  fallow- 
ing land,  to  lie  for  a confiderable  fpace,  deeper 
ploughing  than  ordinary  may  be  advifeable. 

The  bulk  of  the  manure,  upon  a farm,  (hould 
ever  be  bellowed  upon  thofe  crops,  whether 
turnips,  cabbages,  carrots,  tares,  peafe,  beans, 
gralfes,  or  the  like,  which  are  intended  for  the 
fupport  of  cattle,  by  which  meafure,  and  the 
ufe  of  the  hoe,  thofe  fallows,  as  they  are  dyled, 
will  be  in  the  mod  rich,  clean,  and  beautiful 
order,  for  the  produ£lion  of  corn.  But  this 
meafure  is  effentially  necelfary  upon  foils  apt 
to  run  riot  from  fuperabundant  fertility,  when 
frelh  dunged  and  fowed  with  corn  broad-call : 
the  confequence  too  often  is,  one  continued 
bed  of  weeds,  and  a foreft  of  ready  draw, 
borne  down  to  the  earth  by  its  own  weight. 
I once  law  a remarkable  indance  of  this  kind, 
in  a three-acred  piece  of  mod  fertile  land,  by 
a river-fide,  on  which  a wheat-crop  was  ab- 
folutely  fpoiled,  and  a fucceeding  crop  of 
beans  nearly  fo ; nor  did  the  farmer  get  it  into 
moderate  tilth,  under  feveral  feafons.  The  foil 
was  fo  happily  mixed  (a  deep  hazel  loam  upon 
a healthy  gravel)  that  it  was  naturally  fitted  to 
any  crop,  and  would  have  done  wonders,  with 
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either  carrots,  lucern,  or  cabbages;  either  of 
which  I recommended,  but  was  anfwered  only 
with  a very  (ignificant  {hake  of  the  head. 
Where  they  farm  in  the  old  ftyle,  fallow  for 
wheat,  and  afford  no  manure  for  any  but 
their  wheat-fallows,  it  is  a common  pra6tice  to 
lay  on  their  dung  immediately  before  fowing; 
and  that  from  neceffity,  for  they  probably  have 
none  ready  before  that  period ; but  if  their 
land  be  ftiff  and  clayey,  the  frefh  dung  may 
make  it  work  badly ; and  it  were,  under  this 
fyftem,  far  better  to  get  their  land  and  their 
dung  ready  as  early  as  poffible,  in  the  fummer, 
when  the  latter  fhould  be  fpread  and  turned  in 
immediately. 

The  true  management  of  dung  in  the  farm- 
yards, is  to  get  it  ready  for  ufe,  that  is,  to  ex- 
pedite a due  fermentation,  as  early  as  poffible ; 
and  to  throw  it  into  convenient  fituations,  in 
heaps  of  advantageous  fize.  Dunghills  of  mo- 
derate fize,  are  moll  favourable  to  fermenta- 
tion, and  are  befides  ready  at  hand,  for  choice, 
on  any  emergency : and  it  is  much  better  to 
continue  at  every  opportunity,  making  hills  in 
proper  fituations,  either  at  home,  or  in  the 
field,  than  to  fuffer  the  dung  to  lie  all  the  fea- 
fon,  trod  down  hard  in  the  fold-yard,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  a winter-flood  of  rain. 

Every  dung-heap  fhould  reft  on  a foundation 
of  mould,  fo  placed  for  the  purpofe  of  catching 
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the  draining  of  the  manure,  which  would  elfe 
foak  into  the  earth,  but  which  fully  impregnat- 
ing the  bottom  layer  of  mould,  renders  it 
nearly  equal  in  goodnefs  with  the  reft.  The 
dung  ought  to  lie  loofe,  that  there  may  be 
fpace  for  the  aft  of  fermentation,  on  which  ac- 
count, the  cart  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
driven  upon  the  heap.  Should  the  heap  be 
left  a fufficient  length,  to  produce  weeds,  let 
them  be  drawn  previous  to  feeding,  and  either 
burnt  with  fome  rubbifh,  or  buried  with  the 
dung,  and  a quantity  of  lime.  It  is  doubtlefs 
advantageous  to  have  a dunghill  under  cover, 
but  fuch  convenience  is  rather  out  of  queftion, 
on  account  of  the  expence  ; neverthelefs,  a 
light  covering  of  earth  is  no  defpicable  fub- 
ftitute. 

Various  receipts,  how  to  make  a compoft, 
are  given  by  our  fcientihc  agricultors  ; fome  of 
them,  laughable  enough,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
penfivenefs,  fcarcity,  or  hard  names  of  the  in- 
gredients. The  beft  receipt  is,  for  the  farmer 
to. get  all  the  various  articles  of  manure  he  can 
poftibly  lay  his  hands  on,  the  fatter  the  better, 
and  fo  form  his  compoft  dunghill.  The  dif- 
ferent ingredients  fhould  be  as  equal  as  poftible, 
no  one  lying  too  thick,  nor  fhould  lime,  or  hot 
afhes  (this,  however,  cannot  be  very  material} 
lie  m immediate  contaft  with  dung,  but  with 
earth  or  vegetables.  Every  pra6lical  man 
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knows  when,  and  how,  to  turn  over  the  heap, 
and  to  divide  and  break  lumps  and  adhefions  ; 
but  this  ought  never  to  be  done,  fo  as  to  im- 
pede fermentation,  namely,  whilft  that  procefs 
is  going  forward ; fuch  talk,  however,  ought 
to  be  well  performed,  at  firft,  on  making  the 
heap. 

In  forming  a compoft  of  flop  articles,  the 
following  is  a good  method : firft  raife  a pye 
of  earth,  the  bottom  cruft  and  fides  being  oi 
fufficient  thicknefs,  and  the  latter  of  fufficient 
height,  to  contain  the  fruit.  The  carts  being 
backed  to  the  fides  of  the  pye,  into  it  are  (hot 
mud,  fcourings,  ordure,  weeds,  flags,  &c.  a 
quantity  of  lime  being  added,  and  the  whole 
inclofed  by  an  upper  cruft  of  mould.  Thefe 
pies,  in  due  time,  will  cut  up  very  fat  and  rich, 
and  being  ftirred  over,  may  be  again  fiightly 
covered  with  mould,  and  left  for  ufe. 

Some  perfons  are  fo  curious,  as  to  thatch 
their  dunghills  fiightly  with  ftraw,  during  the 
fummer-heats ; a prattice  which  I recoiled  to 
have  feen  in  the  yard  of  the  late  Mr.  Rawlins, 
of  Dartford,  in  Kent,  of  whom  I heard  the 
charafter  of  a very  able,  and  very  liberal,  prac- 
tical farmer. 

Wood  has  been  faid  to  contain  the  virtues 
of  manures,  and  I have  known  it  left  fome 
years  in  the  earth,  with  that  view ; to  be  taken 
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no  otherwife,  than  as  an  inconvenience  to  til- 
lage. 

Sods  laid  up  to  rot,  grafs  to  grafs,  become 
a rich  earth,  which  being  mixed  with  allies,  the 
compoft  will  form  a good  dreffing  for  the  gar- 
dens of  thofe  who  dillike  the  contamination  of 
dung  in  their  culinary  vegetables. 

Farmers  in  the  environs  of  the  metropolis, 
who  cart  alhes  and  bones  from  thence,  I think, 
Ihould  not  forget  oyfler-fhells,  of  which  alio  a 
confiderable  quantity  might  be  procured. 

Let  it  not  efcape  the  memory  of  any  one 
concerned  in  manuring  land,  that  lime,  alhes, 
burning,  and  all  forcing  articles,  or  methods, 
by  warming,  loofening,  and  intimately  dividing 
the  particles  of  the  foil,  ftimulate  it  to  its  utmofl 
exertions ; which,  if  continued,  without  the 
fupport  of  the  moll  fubftantial  animal  ma- 
nures, and  earths,  mull  end  in  total  exhauftion 
and  barrennefs, 


Or  watering  Meadow-land,  is  a very 
excellent,  at  the  fame  time,  an  expenfive, 
and  not  unfrequently,  difficult  mode  of  im- 
provement: the  intent  is,  to  caufe  water  to 
overflow  the  land,  fo  long,  until  it  lhall  have 
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depofited  its  fediment,  after  which  the  mere 
liquid  itfelf  would  be  prejudicial.  It  hath 
been  matter  of  difpute  with  many,  particularly 
Mr.  Bofwell  and  Mr.  Wright,  eminent  writers, 
and  judges  of  this  matter,  whethr,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  Irrigation,  the  preference  be  due  to 
turbid  or  limpid  water.  Mr.  Bofwell  inclining 
to  the  latter  opinion.  It  is  probably  not  too 
much  to  alfume,  that  they  may  be  both  in  the 
right.  It  feems  reafonable,  that  when  there  is 
much  warp,  or  fediment,  the  produce  of  grafs 
may  be  more  abundant,  but  of  a rank  and  in- 
ferior quality;  the  crop  from  pure,  limpid 
^ater,  impregnated  however  with  lime-ftone 
and  marly  particles,  may  confilt  of  a finer, 
fweeter,  and  more  valuable  herbage.  The  pe- 
culiar benefit  of  watering  and  warping  is,  that 
we  thereby  make  ufe  of  a gratuitous  manure, 
that  otherwife  is  wafted,  or  becomes  a nuifance; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  fedi- 
ment of  either  fpring,  brook,  or  river  in  the 
country,  which  can  at  any  reafonable  ex- 
pence be  floated  upon  the  land,  fhould  remain 
ufelefs. 

Having  myfelf  never  attended  much  to  the 
practice  of  Irrigation,  I fhall  offer  only  a few 
general  hints,  which  I have  cafually  colle61ed 
from  others : in  fa£t,  although  I were  able  to 
give  dire&ions  from  experience,  I believe  the 
beff  I could  poffibly  give  to  a beginner,  would 
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be,  to  fend  into  Glouceflerfhire  for  a regular 
floater,  on  which  head,  I refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Wright’s  excellent  pamphlet. 

The  water  (hould  be  a full  (heet,  quickly 
flowing  to  the  depth  of  more  than  an  inch,  at 
leafl,  and  the  firft  consideration  no  doubt  is, 
that  the  flock  of  water  be  fufficient,  left  the 
expence  be  incurred  in  vain,  or  for  an  inade- 
quate return.  The  beginning  of  November  is 
the  ufual  time  of  flooding,  for  a crop  of  grafs, 
to  be  ready  for  flock  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  which  may  remain  nearly  April  out, 
but  no  longer,  a crop  of  hay  being  defired. 
The  water  lying  upon  the  land  during  frofl,  is 
fuppofed  to  preferve  the  roots  of  the  grafs 
warm,  and  free  from  injury.  After  fecuring 
the  hay-crop,  the  ground  may  be  again  irrigat- 
ed; the  advantage  of  water  to  perform  this, 
in  a parched  feafon,  muff  be  Angularly  great. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Wright  propofes  the  fol- 
lowing neceffary  queflions,  previoufly  to  the 
attempt  at  floating  a meadow.  ‘ Will  the  ftream 
of  water,  to  be  employed  in  floating,  admit  of 
a temporary  wear  or  dam  acrofs  it  ? Can  you 
dam  up  and  raife  the  water  high  enough,  to 
flow  over  the  furface  of  your  land,  without 
flooding  and  injuring  your  neighbour’s  adjoin- 
ing land?  Or,  is  your  water  already  high 
enough,  without  a wear ; or  can  you  make  it 
fo,  by  taking  it  out  of  the  flream  higher  up,  and 
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by  the  condu&or  keeping  it  up  nearly  to  its 
leve1,  till  it  enters  the  meadow  ? and  can  you 
draw  the  water  off  as  quick  as  it  is  brought 
on  ?’— 


There  is  full  fcope  for  ingenuity  in  a culti- 
vator, who  wifhes  to  turn  an  adjoining  ftream 
or  brook,  or  to  convert  the  waters  of  a con- 
venient pond,  to  the  ule  of  flooding  his  mea- 
dows—to  adjuft  his  levels,  to  regulate  his  ac- 
clivities and  declivities,  to  lead  his  carrier 
trenches,  and  cut  his  outlets,  or  drains.  The 
trenches  fhould  Hand  as  a fence  to  the  land. 
The  method  of  conflrudling  a wear  or  dam,  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Wright,  being  fimple  and 
unexpenfive,  is  worth  tranfcribing.  “ A ftrong 
and  effectual  frame  of  a wear,  compofed  only 
of  two  rough  pieces  of  timber,  and  a few 
flakes,  in  the  following  manner:  one  of  the 
pieces  of  timber,  or  beams,  was  laid  acrofs  the 
bottom  of  the  flream,  below  the  water,  the 
other  acrofs  the  top,  above  the  water,  each 
beam  having  its  ends  firmly  fixed  in  the  banks, 
on  each  fide  of  the  flream;  and  the  flakes 
were  placed  in  a perpendicular  dire&ion  to  the 
front  of  thefe  beams,  the  lower  end  of  each 
flake  refiing  in  a deep  groove,  cut  along  the 
uppermofl  fide  of  the  lower  piece  of  timber, 
and  the  upper  end  of  each  flake  bearing  agamfl 
the  upper  piece  of  timber.  For  the  pofition  of 
the  uppermofl  beam,  and  the  upper  ends  of 
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the  flakes,  fee  the  wears  acrofs  the  ft  ream,  in 
plates  2,  3.  The  lower  piece  of  timber,  in 
this  cafe,  is  always  placed  a few  inches  higher 
up  the  ftreams,  than  the  upper  one,  that  the 
flakes  may  ftand  perfectly  upright,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  bear  againft  the  uppermoft 
piece  of  timber.  Having  thus  obtained  the 
out-work,  or  frame  of  a wear,  it  will  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  fill  up  and  complete  it  with 
a variety  of  materials,  fuch  as  each  fituation 
fhall  moft  conveniently  furnifh.  When  the 
ftream,  which  is  to  be  obftruCied  or  diverted, 
by  a wear,  is  as  much  as  three  or  four  yards  in 
width,  it  is  generally  found  requifite  to  com- 
plete it,  by  placing  portions  of  boards  to  the 
front  of  the  flakes,  nailed  together  in  quantities 
agreeing  with  the  dimenfions  of  the  ftream  : 
but  when  the  ftream  is  of  lefs  width  than  three 
yards,  it  will  be  thought  fuperfluous  to  give 
any  directions  refpeCting  the  materials  which 
ought  to  be  ufed  in  a wear.  Behind  each  wear 
and  flood-hatch,  a board  or  plank  is  always 
laid  over  the  ftreamer  or  feeder,  for  the  perfon 
to  ftand  upon,  who  is  to  make  or  regulate 
them.” 

The  expence  of  preparing  a meadow  for 
watering,  will  be  upon  an  average  of  fituations, 
from  three  to  feven  pounds  per  acre ; the  an- 
nual improvement  will  be  beft  illuftrated  by 
the  following  account  of  the  produce  of  an 
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old  watered  meadow,  in  Glouceflerfhire,  con- 
taining eight  acres.  On  the  2d  day  of  April, 
107  fheep,  8 cows  and  7 colts,  were  fed  on 
this  piece  during  five  weeks ; that  is  to  fay, 
until  the  time  of  (hutting  up  for  the  hay- 
crop,  for  the  keep  of  which  the  proprietor  re- 
ceived ^.35.  u.  10 d.;  after  the  rate  of  lod. 
ahead,  per  week  for  the  fheep,  gj.  6d.  the 
cows,  and  4 s.  the  colts.  The  crop  of  hay  was 
afterwards  about  lg  tons,  which  was  fix  weeks 
in  growing. 


WARPING 

Was  firft  pra6lifed  in  Lincolnfhire,  about 
forty  years  fince,  and  what  may  be  truly 
thought  abfurd,  confidering  its  infiant  and  im- 
menfe  advantages,  was  difcontinued  for  twenty 
years ; it  will  be  an  abfurdity  yet  more  ad- 
mirable, (hould  other  counties,  watered  by 
maritime  rivers,  delay  to  follow  the  example  of 
Lincolnfhire.  Granting  it  a rifk  of  expence 
and  trouble,  what  man  even  of  a moderate 
fhare  of  fpirit  and  adlivity,  but  would  incur 
it  on  the  profpedl  of  fo  precious  a return  ; even 
that  of  covering  with  the  richeft  foil,  to  any 
defired  depth,  a bare  rock,  or  the  mod  barren 
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heath,  with  the  power  of  renewing  it  at  will 
forever?  The  fediment  warped  along  by  the 
tide,  appears  to  confift  of  flit  or  fea-fand,  and 
flime,  fuch  as  is  generally  feen . accumulated  in 
the  obftru&ed  parts  of  navigable  rivers ; and 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  warp  of  the  Lincoln 
rivers  alone,  fhould  be  fru&ifying  to  land. 

Again,  how  an  improvement  like  this,  (hould 
have  been  difcovered  fo  late,  with  the  ancient 
and  illuftrious  examples  of  the  Nile,  and  other 
rivers,  before  our  eyes,  that  annually  enrich 
with  the  dime  left  behind,  thofe  lands  they 
overflow,  is  truly  matter  of  wonder.  But  the 
difcovery  made,  and  its  immenfe  profit  eftab- 
lifhecl  by  numerous,  clear,  experimental  proofs, 
it  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  moft  extenfive  effects. 
River-mud,  of  all  kinds,  will  now  come  in  for 
its  juft  ftiare  of  repute,  as  a manure.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  at  leaft  of  the  fruftifying  qua- 
lity of  the  fediment  of  all  waters,  near  the  fea  ; 
as  the  fertility  of  marfli-land  fully  evinces.  The 
goodnefs  of  the  Thames  Warp,  will  alfo  be 
readily  anfwered  for,  by  the  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gravefend,  where  a fpring- 
tide  will  leave  an  inch  or  two  of  the  richeft 
fandy  flime,  through  which  prefently  fhoots  a 
moft  luxuriant  crop  of  herbage. 

The  few  following  particulars  are  ex  traced 
from  the  Board  Survey  of  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln ; and  to  that  noble  and  truly  national  in- 
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Ilimtion,  and  its  indefatigable  fecretary,  the 
country  at  large  is  highly  indebted  for  infor- 
mation, which  furely  cannot  fail  of  being  at- 
tended with  wonderful  confequences. 

The  warp,  or  fediment,  is  left  by  the  tides  of 
the  Trent,  Ouze,  Dun,  and  other  rivers,  which 
empty  themfelves  into  the  Humber.  Thefe 
waters  are  muddy  to  excefs,  infomuch  that  a 
cylindrical  glafs  of  them,  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  will  (in  fummer,  or  the  dryefl 
time,  which  is  mofl  favourable  to  the  purpofe,) 
depofit  prefently,  an  inch  and  more  of  warp. 

The  procefs  of  warping  is  perfectly  fimple ; 
only  to  let  the  tide  in  upon  the  land,  either 
arable  or  grafs,  at  high  water,  and  to  difcharge 
it  again  as  the  tide  falls.  This  is  effected  by  a 
cut,  or  canal,  from  the  river,  having  a fluice 
for  the  admiffion  and  difcharge  of  the  water, 
which  is  alfo  confined  to  the  grounds  intended 
to  be  warped  by  furrounding  banks  raifed  to 
the  required  height,  which  may  be  from  four 
to  feven  feet.  The  cut,  or  carrier,  may  extend 
feveral  miles,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
land  to  be  warped,  on  each  fide,  lateral  cuts 
being  made  in  proper  directions.  It  will  be  eafily 
conceived,  that  as  in  irrigation,  the  farther  the 
courfe  of  the  water,  the  fmaller  mull  be  the 
quantity  of  the  fediment  depofited.  A fluice 
for  warping,  five  feet  high,  and  feven  wide, 
will  do  for  fifty  acres  per  annum  ; if  the  land 
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lie  near  the  river,  for  feventy.  Coft  from  four 
to  five  hundred  pounds.  Warped  land  has 
been  fold  for  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

Warping  creates  a foil  of  any  depth  you 
pleafe.  It  leaves  one  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
fediment  every  tide,  on  an  average,  and  the 
layers  do  not  mix,  but  remain  in  leaves  dif- 
tinft.  With  but  one  fluice,  every  other  tide 
only,  can  be  ufed,  as  the  water  muft  run  per- 
fe&ly  off,  that  the  furface  may  encruft ; and  if 
the  canal  be  not  empty,  the  tide  has  not  the 
effett.  At  Althorp,  Mr.  Bower  has  warped  to 
the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  in  a fummer. 
Every  hollow  upon  the  land  is  filled  and  level- 
led by  the  warp,  and  the  ftiffer  and  firmer  it 
is,  the  better.  A certain  fpot  was  warped  to 
the  depth  of  ten  inches  in  eight  hours.  Mr. 
Webfter  at  Bankfide,  has  in  about  four  years, 
warped  his  farm  of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
acres,  to  various  depths,  from  eighteen  inches 
to  three  feet  and  a half.  Some  of  it  was  moor- 
land, worth  only  eighteen  pence  per  acre, 
which  now  equals  the  beft.  He  gave  for  the 
land,  eleven  pounds  per  acre,  which  is  now,  by 
warping  improved  to  the  worth  of  from  feventy 
to  one  hundred. 

The  expence  has  been  twelve  pounds  per 
acre,  from  which,  however,  may  be  deduced, 
five  pounds  an  acre,  on  three  hundred  acres, 
offered  him  by  a neighbour,  for  the  ufe  of  his 
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fiuice  and  main  cut,  in  order  to  warp  that 
quantity  of  adjoining  land. 

Warped  land  lets  at  from  fifty  (hillings  to  five 
pounds  per  acre,  producing  vail  crops  of  corn, 
grafs,  potatoes,  and  flax.  Great  crops  are  pro- 
duced from  three  inches  of  warp.  In  fome 
feafons,  corn  is  fown  the  year  after  warping ; 
if  deep,  a greater  time  required.  Barley  and 
turnips  feem  excluded  from  the  crops  in  this 
improvement.  A wheat-ftubble  warped,  and 
fowed  with  oats  the  following  April,  produced 
twelve  quarters  per  acre.  Wheat  afterwards 
thirty-fix  bufhels  per  acre.  Oats  fcuffled  upon 
the  frefh  warp,  the  fcuffle  being  drawn  by 
eight,  and  held  by  one  man,  produced  on 
three  acres,  particularly,  fourteen  quarters  one 
fack  per  acre.  Beans  ninety  bufhels  per  acre: 
one  acre  meafured  to  decide  a wager,  yielded 
ninety-nine  bufhels.  An  hundred  and  forty- 
four  pods  have  been  taken  from  one  bean  on 
four  (talks.  Tartarian  oats  feven  feet  high. 
White  clover  and  hay- feeds,  mown  twice  the 
firft  year ; the  firft  cutting  three  tons  per  acre, 
the  fecond  one  ton,  afterwards  an  immenfe 
eddifh.  Warp  brings  plenty  of  weeds;  muf- 
tard,  creffes,  wild  cellery,  docks,  and  thirties, 
but  kills  rufhes : its  effeft  is  very  lading  upon 
land,  which  requires  no  farther  manure  for 
many  years. 
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I have  been  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  a 
great  number  of  authors,  both  old  and  recent, 
on  the  important  fubjeft  of  Draining;  I have 
alfo  attended  to  the  practice  in  various  parts, 
but  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Effex  and  Suf- 
folk, where  I had  intelligence  of  the  method 
adopted  by  James  Young,  Efc^  a tranfcription 
of  which  I afterwards  obferved  in  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Young’s  Survey  of  Suffolk.  Mr.  Young’s 
plan  being,  in  my  opinion,  preferable,  in  point 
both  of  ceconomy  and  effeft,  to  any  other 
within  my  knowledge,  I mult  beg  leave  ffrongly 
to  recommend  it  to  thofe  particularly  who 
are  plagued  with  wet  fpewy  clays,  that  in  the 
winter-feafon  will  fcarcely  carry  a rabbit.  Much 
land  I have  ridden  over  in  Suflex,  the  value  of 
which  might  be  more  than  doubled  by  being 
thus  laid  dry,  and  its  nature  changed  from 
liquid  mortar,  or  hard  brick,  to  a dry,  warm, 
and  crumbling  mould. 

“ The  drains  never  to  be  drawn  ftraight  down 
a hill,  but  obliquely  acrofs,  with  a defcent  juft 
fufficient  to  give  the  water  a fall  into  a leading 
ditch.  The  leading  ditch,  carrin,  or  mafter- 
drain,  never  to  be  covered  but  from  neceflity. 
Every  drain  to  be  independent,  and  open 
ditches  to  be  purpofely  cut  whenever  eligible. 
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Mark  the  drains  a rod  afunder,  and  draw 
two  furrows  with  a common  foot-plough,  leav- 
ing a balk  between  them  about  fifteen  inches 
wide,  then  with  a flrong  double-breafled  plough, 
drawn  by  three  or  four  horfes,  made  on  pur- 
pofe,  fplit  that  balk,  and  leave  a clean  furrow, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  below  the  furface; 
but  where  the  depth  of  foil  requires  it,  touch 
the  clay,  by  a fecond  plowing,  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches : it  is  then  ready  for  the  land- 
ditching fpade ; with  which  dig  a narrow 
drain  fifteen  inches  deep.  Examine  (yourfelf) 
the  drains  before  filling  up,  but  let  them  not 
lie  open  long,  left  they  be  injured  by  wet  or 
frofts  : fill  up  every  day. 

“ The  materials  for  filling,  wheat-ftubble, 
flacked  for  the  purpofe  immediately  after 
harveft.  Fill  well  up  to  the  (boulder,  laying  a 
fmall  flick  or  two  at  the  outlet,  to  prevent  its 
being  flopped  by  any  external  accident.  Laflly, 
with  a common  plough,  turn  a furrow  of  the 
upper  foil  or  mould  upon  the  drain,  taking 
care  not  to  turn  any  of  the  dead  foil  raifed  by 
the  fpade,  which  always  ought  to  be  laid  on 
the  outfide,  and  fcattered  over  the  land.  Ex- 
pence of  digging,  twenty  pence,  and  filling  up, 
fourteen  pence  per  fcore  rods.  A man  will 
dig  twenty-three  or  four  rods  in  a day. 

“ In  cafe  of  a drain  flopped  by  accident, 
which  is  difcovered  by  the  wetnefs  of  the  place, 
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make  one  or  more  frefh  ones,  in  different  direc- 
tions to  the  old  ones.  In  eroding  an  horfe, 
or  foot-path*  much  frequented,  the  ufe  of  wood 
or  done,  for  the  drain  may  be  advifeable.  The 
procefs  of  draining  above  deferibed,  is  equally 
adapted  to  grafs,  as  arable  land  ; the  turf  may 
be  railed  at  fird,  with  a common  foot-plough, 
after  which,  the  fpade  is  ufed  to  the  needful 
depth*  and  the  drains  being  filled,  the  green 
fward  may  be  relaid,  as  neatly  and  regularly  as 
before.” 

I fhould  fuppofe  fern  much  more  durable  than 
Hubble  or  draw,  for  the  purpofe  of  filling  drains. 
The  following  method  is  prafiifed  in  North 
Britain.  * A ditch  three  feet  deep,  two  and  a 
half  wide  at  top,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  width 
at  bottom,  is  filled  up  half-way  with  fmall  round 
dones  from  the  adjoining  lands ; on  thefe  is 
placed  a flight  layer  of  old  draw,  to  prevent 
the  mould,  with  which  both  are  covered,  from 
intermixing.  The  plough  pades  over  without 
interfering,  and  the  drain  remains  entire,  and 
running  for  ages.  Spouty  lands  are  generally 
on  a declivity,  and  the  water  when  redded  by 
a dratum  of  clay,  idues  out  in  different  places : 
the  way  that  has  been  generally  praftifed,  is  to 
cut  a drain  near  the  head  of  the  fpungy  land  ; 
if  you  cut  through  a dratum  of  fand,  from 
which,  for  a condderable  fpace  idues  a large 
quantity  of  water,  your  objeft  will  be  gained  ; 
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but  if  your  drain  never  get  below  the  clay,  it 
will  never  get  below  the  fprings.  Where  thefe 
fprings  are  frequent  and  ifluing  out  of  many 
places  in  the  fame  field,  the  fureft  method  is 
to  lead  a drain  ftraight  from  the  bottom  of  the 
field  up  the  middle,  until  at  is  above  where  the 
fpouts  break  out,  and  then  lead  crofs-cuts  at 
Ihort  difiances  from  the  main  drain.” 

Such  common  methods  of  under-draining, 
will  doubtlefs  prove  effectual,  where  the  fprings 
or  colle&ions  of  water,  do  not  lie  too  deep  : in 
that  cafe,  the  only  remedy  is  to  tap,  or  bore 
through  the  bed,  which  covers  the  fpring,  with 
an  augur,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  fearching  for  marl ; 
through  the  holes  made  by  this  inftrument,  the 
fprings  will  flow,  and  may  be  cut  off"  from  in- 
juring the  foil.  Boring  has  alfo  been  fuccefs- 
fully  ufed,  in  getting  rid  of  wafie  water  down- 
wards, when  there  happens  to  be  a hollow 
pervious  fubftratum ; and  likewife  for  the  dif- 
dovery  of  fprings,  which  have  been  afterwards 
converted  to  the  moft  ufeful  purpofes. 

A knowledge  of  the  neceflity  of  finking  the 
drains  to  the  depth  of  the  water  to  be  eva- 
cuated, was  no  doubt  coeval  with  the  art  of 
draining  itfelf ; but  to  that  able  and  juftly  cele- 
brated rural  ceconomift  Dr.  Anderfon,  it  pro- 
bably firfi  occurred,  to  ufe  the  augur  in  this 
bufinefs : Mr.  Elkington  has  alfo  employed  it 
to  the  fame  purpole,  with  fuccefs,  and  this  im- 
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proved  fyftem  of  drainage  promifes  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  moft  beneficial  confequences 
to  the  public.  Each  of  thefe  gentlemen  has 
published  upon  the  fubjeft:,  to  which  publica- 
tions, in  all  cafes  of  material  confequence,  I re- 
fer the  reader. 

In  undertakings  of  this  kind,  of  any  confi- 
derable  extent,  it  furely  behoves  the  cultivator 
to  be  very  circumfpeft,  left  he  put  himfelf  to 
great  expence,  and  afterwards  find  his  drain 
injudicioufly  pofited,  and  his  land  fcarcely  any 
the  drier;  a piece  of  ill  fortune  with  which  I 
have  been  frequently  made  acquainted.  As 
was  obferved  in  the  cafe  of  Irrigation,  it  is 
much  the  more  prudent  method,  at  once  to 
employ  experienced  men  ; fuch,  in  the  drain- 
ing branch  are  moft  readily  met  with  in  the  , 
county  of  Lincoln.  For  expediting  this  bufi- 
nefs,  Mr.  Watts  has  invented  a mole-plough, 
the  price  of  which  is  ten  guineas. 

It  has  been  faid,  “ that  all  arable  land  may  be 
effeftually  drained  by  ploughing  it  into  ridge 
and  furrow,  except  in  fpringy  foils,  or  peat 
bogs.” — A pofition  which  I well  know  by  ex- 
perience to  be  erroneous ; for  in  cafe  of  a re- 
tentive fubfoil,  a part  only  of  the  furface  or 
flood-water  will  be  drained  by  the  furrows, 
whilft  the  foil,  relieved  merely  at  the  furface, 
remains  all  winter,  poachy,  wet  and  cold.  Nor 
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am  I convinced  of  the  utility  of  narrowing  the 
ridges,  in  this  cafe,  being  more  inclined  to 
give  a preference  to  the  broad,  rounded  beds 
of  the  Flanders’  culture.  I mull  own,  I have 
witnelfcd  driking  good  effe&s  from  furface- 
draining, when  at  the  fame  time,  the  lowermod 
ditch  has  been  cad  afrefh,  to  a confiderable 
depth  and  plenty  of  earth  carted  upon  the  dif- 
ferent finks  in  the  field,  where  the  water  had 
been  accudomed  to  lodge.  Much  land  there 
is  at  prefent,  lying  in  a wet  and  unproductive 
date,  which  demands  no  other  remedy.  It 
will  fometimes  happen,  that  the  fwampy,  or 
dependent  parts  of  a field,  are  in  its  centre, 
and  that  always  in  a date  of  bog  in  the  winter- 
feafon ; the  cading  a pond,  to  a confiderable 
depth,  on  the  fpot,  will  compleatly  drain  the 
piece,  whild  it  may  ferve  other  ufeful  pur- 
pofes. 

The  advantages  of  draining,  however  unac- 
countably negleCted,  are  as  plain  as  day-light, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  repeat  them  is  a tirefome 
and  difcouraging  tafk : amongd  them  mud  not 
be  forgotten,  the  prefervation  of  dieep  from 
the  rot,  and  the  eradication  of  flags,  rufhes, 
and  other  aquatic  weeds,  which  are  to  be 
ridded  by  no  other  means,  than  by  cutting  off 
the  fupply  of  their  natural  element,  and  which 
generally  delight  in  a good  foil,  well  worth  the 
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expence  of  improvement.  In  many  fituations, 
the  fubterraneous  and  wafte-water  colleHed 
and  referved  in  proper  receptacles,  with  con- 
venient fluices,  for  the  purpofe  of  Irrigation, 
would  render  a molt  abundant  profit. 


ON  THE 

HOMESTEAD.  FARM,  OR  FOLD-YARD. 

I have  already  adverted  to  the  abfolute  ne- 
cefiity  of  ample  houfing  and  yard-room  upon 
a farm,  which  the  occupier  purpofes  to  keep  in 
a hate  of  fertility  and  improvement,  with  the 
aid  of  animal  manures ; alfo,  to  the  too  com- 
mon defe£t  of  fuch  a palpable  convenience. 
The  general  outline,  and  the  particulars  which 
follow,  will  be  found  applicable  to  a confider- 
able  fcale  of  farming  bufinefs,  and  in  degrees, 
to  every  farm  of  fmaller  extent. 

It  would  be  nugatory,  to  hold  forth  about 
afpe6l,  ftraight  lines,  or  right  angles,  in  the 
formation  of  a farm-yard ; fuch  confiderations 
will  ever  be  poftponed  to  thofe  of  local  con- 
venience : it  will  be  fufficient  to  infill,  that  the 
fpace  be  ample  and  properly  divided,  the  of- 
fices fufficiently  numerous  and  commodious, 
and  the  whole  Iheltered  in  every  quarter. 
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In  the  arrangements  of  the  offices,  namely, 
the  dwelling,  barns,  ftables,  cattle-houfes,  and 
fheds,  the  material  objects  are,  fuch  a pofition 
as  may  contribute  to  convenience  and  the 
abridgment  of  labour,  and  at  the  fame  time 
afford  the  largeff  poffible  proportion  of  fhelter ; 
this  laft  however,  muft  obvioufly  give  wav  to 
the  former  consideration,  and  as  a fubllitute,  all 
the  vacant  places  or  expofures,  may  be  well 
barricadoed  with  a lofty,  warm,  and  fubftantial 
fence,  fuch  as  has  been  already  defcribed.  Mr. 
MarShalf's  idea,  of  an  angle  of  the  buildings 
prefenting  to  the  north,  by  which  pofition,  the 
two  fides  would  afford  Shelter  in  the  moft  ma- 
terial points,  from  the  N.  W.  to  the  N.  E.  is, 
I think,  happily  conceived. 

Refpedling  the  number  of  yards,  no  precife 
rule  will  be  expefled,  any  farther  than  to  ftate, 
that  in  the  fmalleft  concern  a divifion  is  necef- 
fary,  and  in  thofe  of  greater  magnitude,  two 
main  yards,  with  appendages  for  Slacks,  and 
other  purpofes,  conveniently  fituated,  will  pro- 
perly defcribe  the  homeStall.  A barn  feems 
the  natural  divifion  of  two  yards.  Since  it  will 
Serve  the  common  purpofes  of  both. 

The  proper  form  of  the  Surface  of  each  yard, 
is  concave,  or  that  of  the  dripping-pan,  which 
will  drain  all  liquid  manure  from  the  ftables 
and  other  offices,  and  from  the  cattle  abroad, 
to  the  centre,  in  order  to  its  preservation ; and 
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alfo  the  rain  and  tfafte-water,  keeping  the  fold 
always  dry  and  comfortable.  But  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience,  in  rainy  weather,  of  more  water 
than  the  bottom-cruft,  or  layer  of  earth  in  the 
centre,  will  foak  up,  an  outlet  or  fub-drain  will 
be  neceflary,  communicating  with  a pit  of  fuf- 
ficient  fize  and  depth,  and  railed  round,  on  the 
outer  fide  of  th£  yard-fenee. 

This  pit  may  be  fo  placed,  as  to  ferve  two 
yards,  and  may  be  bottomed  with  rammed 
clay,  and  its  fides  plaiftered  with  fome  compo- 
fition  which  will  make  it  retentive.  Into  it 
may  be  (hot  as  much  ditch-earth,  as  it  will  pro- 
bably hold,  without  caufing  an  overflow ; and 
inftead  of  pumping  the  liquor  out,  in  the  end, 
as  has  been  recommended,  I have  generally 
{hot  in  earth  fufficient  to  abforb  it,  afterwards 
carting  the  'whole  away  to  the  compoft-hill, 
which  I believe  the  eafier  method  of  the  two. 
The  materials  for  bottoming  the  farm-yard 
have  been  already  particularized:  nothing  is 
equal  to  chalk  for  this  purpofe : Upon  that 
bottom,  the  layer  of  manure-earth  is  to  be 
fpread,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a foot,  if  poffible, 
throughout  the  whole  area,  the  quantity  in  the 
centre,  or  drain,  being  increafed  two  or  three- 
fold, as  having  the  greater  part  of  the  moifture 
to  imbibe.  The  whole  muft  be  kept  fufficiently 
littered,  that  the  cattle  may  not  poach  in  the 
earth,  with  their  feet. 
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The  above,  or  fome  method  of  fimilar  ef- 
£ eft,  for  the  prefervation  of  articles  fo  precious 
to  the  farmer,  as  the  dung  and  urine  of  his 
cattle,  one  would  fuppofe  fo  fimple  and  ob- 
vious, that  common  fenfe  could  never  mifs  it. 
How  flrange  then  is  it,  that  we  fee  fuch  beneficial 
meafures  generally  negle&ed,  and  that  by  men 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  compafs  them, 
and  who  pretend  to  be  fenfible  of  the  value  of 
manure  ? How  many  hundreds  of  farm-yards 
are  there,  either  mere  bog,  or  with  a bottom 
which  abforbs  and  devours  the  mofl  valuable 
part  of  the  manure,  or  with  a defcent  towards 
a pond,  a road,  or  a ditch,  where  it  runs  off,  to 
be  in  part,  or  totally  diffipated  and  loft  ? But 
what  is  Bill  more  fingularly  abfurd,  a pond  or 
drain,  fhall  fortunately  flop  the  groffer  parts  of 
this  wafle,  and  yet  it  fhall  be  fuffered  to  accu- 
mulate for  years  unobferved  and  untouched  ! 
I once  affifled  at  working  a mine  of  this  kind, 
left  by  a generous  predeceffor,  whence  we  drew 
an  addition  to  the  compoft-hill,  worth  a con- 
fiderable  fum. 

A pond  is  always  recommended  in  a Farm- 
yard, but  I muff  own,  I would  rather  have  it 
without  the  fence ; for  within,  it  is  ever  a re- 
ceptacle of  filth,  and  a drain  for  the  urine  and 
liquid  part  of  the  dung,  the  farmer  never 
fcrupling  to  drench  his  cattle  with  the  delicious 
coffee-coloured  beverage.  An  adjoining  pond, 
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however,  fituated  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dung, 
is  an  indifpenfable  convenience.  I hold  it  of 
importance  to  the  health  of  cattle  that  they 
have  clean  water  to  drink,  with  which,  a yard 
may  be  well  fupplied  by  large  troughs,  or  a 
bricked  cittern  made  water-tight,  and  always 
kept  full. 

Should  the  ground  not  readily  admit  of 
being  thrown  into  the  hollow  form  recom- 
mended, (hould  there  be  an  objeftion  to  it, 
or  {hould  there  already  be  a declivity  forming 
a fufficient  drain,  all  that  remains  is,  to  remind 
the  farmer,  that  the  richett  part  of  his  manure 
be  not  buffered  to  run  away  in  watte.  When 
the  ground  happens  to  be  of  irregular  furface, 
and  it  is  thought  too  great  a trouble  or  ex- 
pence, to  level  it,  the  next  remedy,  if  there  be 
any  defire  to  preferve  the  manure,  and  a dry 
ftanding  for  the  cattle,  feems  to  be,  to  dig 
feveral  pit-drains  in  the  yard,  which  may  be 
inclofed  by  ports  and  rails,  with  hurdles. 

From  every  ft  able,  or  cattle-houfe  a drain 
will  be  neceflary  in  order  to  conduft  the  urine 
to  the  proper  receptacle : not  a mere  common 
gutter,  in  which  the  liquid  finks  or  ftagnates, 
keeping  a conftant  puddle  at  the  heels  of  the 
animals ; there  ought  to  be  a grating,  or  fink- 
plate,  to  every  two  ftalls  at  leaft,  which,  with 
the  drain  itfelf,  {hould  always  be  kept  free  and 
pervious.  The  entrance  to  the  chief  cattle- 
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houfe,  is  ufually  over  a pavement  of  conve- 
nient width. 

The  dung  from  the  different  houfes,  muff, 
both  for  convenience  and  prefervation  fake,  be 
flowed  near  at  hand,  for  fhould  it  be  wheeled 
into  the  area,  it  would  be  trodden  to  wafle, 
that  is  to  fay,  either  bound  down  too  hard,  or 
too  much  fcattered,  inflead  of  which  it  may  be 
at  once  placed  in  a date  proper  for  fermenta- 
tion and  perfe&ion.  Either,  pits  may  be  made 
oppofite  to  the  liable  doors,  and  bottomed  with 
marl  or  earth,  or  the  dung  may  be  made  up  in 
clamps  or  hills ; in  both  which  cafes,  the  nice 
and  fcientific  cultivator  may,  if  he  pleafe, 
cover  with  draw  or  dubble,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent exhalation,  and  to  promote  the  putre- 
factive procefs.  The  heaps  growing  to  an  in- 
. convenient  bulk,  an  auxiliary  dung-hill  mud 
be  pitched  in  the  neared  fituation ; thus  in  a 
certain,  perhaps  fufhcient,  degree,  with  atten- 
tion and  a little  ingenious  contrivance,  the 
dung  may  be  preferved  from  expofure  to  the 
external  air  ; in  cafe  of  its  too  great  aridity,  or 
drowth,  in  the  hot  feafon,  and  with  the  view  of 
reproducing  fermentation,  no  method  is  better 
than  to  dir  into  the  heap,  mud  and  weeds.  Hop 
of  any  kind,  or  foul  water,  from  ponds  and 
ditches. 

I have  been  hitherto  fpeaking  of  the  plan, 
or  outline  of  a homellall,  its  condituent  parts 
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detached  and  irregular,  as  generally  found,  pre- 
fcribing  only  certain  additions  and  alterations ; 
but  in  cafe  of  beginning  entirely  afrefh,  of  pro- 
jefting  a new  plan,  and  raifing  the  building 
anew,  as  far  as  I can  at  prefent  judge,  I fhould 
incline  to  the  following  fcheme,  which  feems  to 
be  the  moft  compabl  and  comprehenfive,  to 
unite  all  polfible  conveniences  within  the  leaft 
pofhble  room,  and  to  be  capable  of  extenfion 
or  contra&ion,  to  ferve  equally  the  largeft  or 
the  fmalleft  concern — it  is,  to  inclofe  the  home- 
ftall,  the  dwelling  perhaps  excepted,  in  the 
figure  of  a Circle  or  Rotunda.  This  figure 
was  lately  recommended  to  comprize  a country 
gentleman’s  fiabling  and  offices,  and  the  idea 
has  been  fanftioned  by  the  approbation  of  Mr. 
Young,  who  has  prefcribed  the  circular  form, 
for  a Farmer’s  ftack-yard  and  cattle-fheds,  of 
which  he  has  given  a plate  in  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  No.  189.  But  with  all  due  re- 
fpe£i  and  deference  to  the  opinion,  and  un- 
equalled experience  of  Mr.  Young,  I conceive 
that  certain  important  advantages  would  be 
loft,  by  placing  the  ftacks  within,  and  the  cattle 
withoutfide,  the  circle.  The  buildings  would 
be  placed  out  of  the  way  of  doing  their  beft 
fecondary  office,  that  of  affording  ffielter  ; and 
the  benefit  of  a fold-yard,  an  important  one 
indeed,  to  growing  and  lean  cattle,  feems  en- 
tirely excluded.  I ffiould  greatly  prefer  placing 
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the  flacks  without  the  pale,  in  an  appendant 
circle,  granting  that  figure  to  be  necelfary,  for 
the  valuable  purpofe  of  their  Hiding  along  an 
iron  groove,  or  road,  to  the  thrafhing-mill. 
The  ftacks  are  to  be  built  upon  wooden  irames, 
with  wheels,  the  flumps  of  the  frames  being  co- 
vered with  brafs  latten,  as  a defence  againfl 
vermin.  The  wheels  being  fixed  in  the  cir- 
cular groove,  the  flack  is  drawn  along,  either 
by  horfes,  or  an  application  of  the  machinery 
of  the  mill,  to  a fhed  adjoining  the  mill,  under 
which  it  is  unladen,  without  the  fmalleft  ex- 
pofure  to  the  weather,  and  may  be  afterwards 
returned  to  its  place  laden  with  the  flraw:  this 
method  of  drawing  heavy  weights,  upon  wheels 
running  in  fixed  iron  grooves,  (originally  invent- 
ed, I believe,  by  the  celebrated  Stevinus)  has 
been  fome  years  in  ufe,  and  one  horfe  only,  has 
drawn  thirty  tons,  upon  a very  flight  declivity. 
The  invention  is  of  great  utility,  and  is  happily 
applied,  by  Mr.  Young,  to  corn  flacks,  and  the 
thrafhing-mill.  Every  confiderable  farmer  has 
experienced  the  trouble  and  expence,  of  moving 
flacks  to  the  barn,  and  the  rifle  in  wet  weather. 

The  fcheme  which  follows,  I fubmit  to  the 
correction  of  better  judgments.  A circle  of 
fufficient  extent  being  marked  out,  and  the 
area  properly  levelled  and  hollowed  in  the 
centre,  the  whole  of  the  needful  farm-buildings 
of  every  defeription,  barns,  granaries,  mili- 
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houfe,  dables,  ox  and  cow-houfes,  pig-dyes, 
dore-rooms,  and  fheds,  are  to  be  erefted  around, 
in  the  mod  convenient  order,  in  point  of  ufe- 
ful  contiguity,  and  with  reference  to  dielter  in 
the  colded  expofures.  The  area  being  fo  fpa- 
cious  that  the  buildings  will  not  completely 
furround  it,  every  vacancy  to  be  filled  up  with 
a good  fence ; with,  or  without,  a lean-to  and 
roof,  as  a died.  As  many  of  thefe  fheds  as  are 
required,  may  be  run  up  againd  any  of  the 
buildings,  that  none  of  the  cattle  of  the  fold 
need  be  abroad,  or  feed  in  the  rain  or  fnow. 
Divifions  and  fub-divifions  may  be  made  at 
will,  with  hurdles,  faggots,  or  pods  and  rails, 
for  the  purpofe  of  every  requifite  feparation  of 
dock.  The  number  and  pofition  of  the  en- 
trances to  be  regulated  by  local  convenience, 
the  gates  being  boarded  to  render  the  fecurity 
complete. 

The  dack-yard  mud  be  formed  without  the 
circle,  the  corn-dacks  being  placed  within  the 
lead  didance  podible  of  the  barn,  or  thrafhing- 
machine ; thofe  of  hay  and  draw,  in  an  equal 
degree  of  convenient  proximity  to  the  back- 
fides  of  the  dables  and  cattle-houfes.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  back  parts  of  the  buildings  will 
afford  convenient  walls  for  fheds,  or  ere&ions 
of  any  kind,  fhould  a very  large  dock  or  'pe- 
culiar circumdances  render  it  neceffary,  to  fold 
a part  withoutfide  the  circle  : the  communi- 
cation. 
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cation,  or  rather  the  whole  fyftem,  may  be  ren* 
dered  complete,  by  furnifhing  all  the  principal 
buildings  with  entrances  for  cattle,  backwards, 
as  well  as  in  front. 

In  the  inveftigation  of  this  fcheme,  the  judi- 
cious reader  will  perceive  that  a mere  pedantic 
literal  adherence  to  the  figure  of  a circle,  to 
which  every  other  confideration  mull  yield,  is 
not  fo  much  intended,  as  a generally  round 
compadl  inclofure ; neverthelefs,  it  feems  that 
the  nearer  the  figure  approaches  to  a true 
circle,  the  lefs  will  be  the  walte  of  ground  and 
of  expence  in  fencing. 

Although  not  abfolutely  neceffiary,  it  would 
be  a point  of  great  convenience  for  the  back- 
fide  of  the  dwelling-houfe,  confifting  of  the 
dairy,  and  other  out-offices  to  form  a part  of 
the  Fold-yard  circle.  The  waffi  of  every  kind 
from  kitchen  and  dairy,  ffiould  be  faved  with 
the  utmoft  care,  and  led  by  proper  finks  and 
pipes,  into  a capacious  under-ground  ciftern, 
from  whence  it  may  be  pumped  into  the  hog- 
troughs,  the  ftyes  being  placed  within  a rea- 
fonable  diftance  for  the  fake  of  that  conve- 
nience. Adjoining  the  dairy  (liould  be  found 
the  cow-houfes  and  fatting-houfes  for  oxen ; 
the  pig-ftyes  next : between  the  ftyes  and  the 
ox-Pialls,  is  a handy  fituation  for  a boiling  and 
waffiing-houfe,  in  which  an  oven  alfo,  or  kiln, 
is  an  excellent  convenience.  The  lofts  above 
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the  different  offices  might  communicate,  by- 
doors  through  their  feveral  partitions,  with  the 
granary,  thrafhing-mail,  and  barn,  affording 
the  convenience  of  wheeling  facks  of  corn,  or 
chaff,  to  every  part.  Room  above  or  below 
muff  be  afforded  likewife  for  hay,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  and  every  other  article  of  provifion 
of  that  fpecies.  In  feeding  ftalled  oxen,  to  ap- 
proach them  at  the  head  inftead  of  the  feet,  is 
much  the  belt  method,  for  which  end,  a gang- 
way fufficient  to  admit  a large  barrow,  may  be 
left  between  the  wall  and  their  head-boards, 
thefe  being  made  to  Aide.  Such  is  the  pra&ice 
of  feveral  diftill-houfes  which  feed  oxen ; and 
it  has  been  recommended,  where  cattle  feed  at 
racks  appending  to  the  barn- fide,  to  have  Aiding 
boards  through  which  the  thrafhers  may  puffi 
the  ftraw,  without  having  to  quit  the  barn,  in  or- 
der to  replenifh  the  racks.  A chaff-houfe  fhould 
be  connefted  with  the  barn,  and  we  will  fup- 
pofe  the  oppofite  range,  whether  ftables,  Aieds, 
ffore,  or  cattle-houfes,  to  have  an  appropriate 
fhare  of  thofe  conveniences  of  connection  al- 
ready ftated,  that  as  little  wafte  as  poffible  may 
be  made,  of  time,  labour,  and  materials. 

It  has  been  the  fubjetl  of  difpute,  whether  or 
not  it  be  preferable,  in  point  of  intereft,  to 
keep  cattle  enough  to  confume  all  the  ffraw,  as 
meat,  without  any  being  allowed  for  bedding  : 
the  affirmative  I think  not  improbable,  but  it 
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is  a length  in  cattle-feeding,  to  which  few  will 
be  difpofed  to  proceed.  But  to  go  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  foddering  abroad,  nothing  can  be 
more  plain  than  the  benefit  derived  to  cattle, 
from  warm  littering  and  fhelter ; and  it  is 
equally  obvious,  that  young  and  growing  (lock 
thrive  much  better  in  the  range  of  a yard,  than 
when  confined  in  a flail,  being  alfo  much  more 
agreeable  to  their  natural  liking.  This  idea 
extends  to  ftore-pigs,  which  are  almoft  indif- 
penfable  in  a yard,  as  gleaners  of  what  would 
be  wafte  to  every  other  defcription.  Some  are 
for  confining  all  cattle  to  the  houfe,  throughout 
the  winter,  and  even  recommend  the  expence 
of  entirely  covering  in  the  yard,  with  a roof  ot 
deal-boards;  a greater  premium,  in  my  opi- 
nion, for  the  perfection  of  dung,  than  fuch  per- 
fection, if  attained,  would  ever  repay.  In  cafe 
of  a very  large  flock,  it  would  be  to  incur  no 
(light  rifle  of  contagion.  It  would  be  to  run 
into  the  extreme  of  the  continental  praCtice, 
where  they  exceedingly  injure  the  health  of 
their  cattle,  by  too  clofe  houfing,  {tiffing  heat, 
and  hot  watery  flops.  Theirs,  and  our  com- 
mon fyflern,  form  two  extremes. 

I have  long  been  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
(beep  are  equally  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
home-fold,  with  any  other  defeription  of  flock, 
and  that  they  will  repay  it  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion ; but  I (hall  not  fay  any  thing  farther  on 
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tlieir  fubjeft  in  this  place,  than  that  they  mud:, 
in  courfe,  be  folded  apart  from  other  cattle, 
either  within,  or  at  the  back  of  the  circle ; all 
the  cover  they  require,  being  fheds  in  which 
they  may  be  flickered  from  wet  and  wind, 
but  which  fhould  be  left  open,  that  they  may 
walk  into  a fmall  fpace  at  their  pleafure.  Pens, 
or  divifions  are  neceffary  in  order  to  feparate 
them  in  feeding,  and  for  various  other  pur- 
pofes. 

There  is  no  need  to  prove,  that  a large 
flock  of  cattle  in  fold,  demands  confiderable 
and  conflant  attendance,  and  that  of  fleady, 
and  capable  hinds ; yet  fome  perfons  require 
to  be  reminded  of  a truth  fo  palpable,  notwith- 
flanding  the  evidence  of  thofe  many  accidents, 
and  that  confufion  they  witnefs.  A fingle  ac- 
cident, or  a month’s  negledl,  may  very  eafily 
amount  to  a year’s  wages. 

Next  to  proper  food,  the  two  great  points  in. 
feeding  animals  to  proof,  are,  regularity,  and  a 
particular  care  of  the  weaker  individuals.  On 
this  laft  account,  there  ought  ever  to  be  plenty 
of  trough,  or  rack-room,  that  too  many  may 
not  feed  together,  in  which  very  common  cafe, 
the  weaker  are  not  only  trampled  down  by  the 
flronger,  but  they  are  worried  and  become 
cowed  and  fpiritlefs,  than  which,  there  cannot 
be  a more  unfavourable  flate  for  thrift;  be- 
fide  thefe  are  ever  compelled  to  fhift  with  the 
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worft  part  of  the  meat.  This  domineering 
fpirit  is  fo  remarkably  prevalent  amongft  horn- 
ed cattle,  that  I have  a hundred  times  obferved 
the  mailer  bealls,  running  from  crib  to  crib, 
and  abfolutely  negledting  their  own  provender 
for  the  fake  ol  driving  the  inferior  from  theirs. 
This  is,  much  oftener  than  fufpedted,  the  chief 
reafon  of  that  difference  fo  vifible  in  a lot  of 
beafts,  after  a winter’s  keep.  It  is  a very  com- 
mon and  very  Shameful  fight,  in  a dairy  of 
cows,  to  fee  Several  of  them  gored  and  wound- 
ed in  a dozen  places,  merely  from  the  inatten- 
tion of  the  owner,  and  the  negledt  of  tipping 
the  horns  of  thofe  that  butt.  The  weaker  ani- 
mals Should  be  drawn  and  fed  apart,  and  in 
crib  feeding,  in  the  yard,  it  is  a good  method 
to  tie  up  the  mafter-beafts  at  their  meals.  As 
to  cribs,  I much  prefer  the  Substantial  wooden 
ones,  being  better  calculated  to  endure  the 
treading  and  rubbing  of  the  cattle,  and  there- 
fore cheaper  in  the  end.  Hog-troughs  Should 
be  bound  at  the  edges,  with  iron  hoops,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  knawed ; with  a number  of 
partitions  acrofs  the  top,  giving  room  for  fo 
many  heads,  and  the  viftuals  being  given  with- 
outfide  the  llye,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a flap 
to  let  down  over  the  trough  withinfide,  whilft 
feeding,  that  the  animals  may  be  kept  entirely 
away,  until  it  be  Stirred  and  ready.  The  ab- 
folute  neceffity  of  Separation,  and  the  propriety 
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of  keeping  that  flock  together,  the  food  of 
which  is  alike,  are  apparent ; young  cattle,  in- 
calvers  and  colts,  will  herd  well  together,  fup- 
pofing  none  of  the  former  to  be  vicious  with 
their  horns. 

Every  barn  ought  to  have  a chaff-houfe,  or 
two,  in  fuch  fituations  as  to  communicate,  if 
poffible,  on  each  fide,  with  thofe  houfes,  in 
which  chaff  is  expended;  but  the  general  ufe 
of  the  thrafhing-machine,  in  no  very  great 
length  of  time,  is  fo  probable,  that  barns  will 
ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  flowage. 

It  may  be  thought  a fimple  and  trifling  thing 
to  repeat,  but  if  profit  be  the  objecd,  it  is  clear, 
no  poultry  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  into  a 
barn-yard : inllead  of  barn-door  fowls,  they 
ought  to  be  called  rather,  barn-fowls,  for  I am 
convinced,  they  generally  get  their  good  plight 
from  thence ; and  to  truft  to  the  care  of  thrafhenf, 
in  that  particular,  is  a notable  dependance,, 
When  corn-fields  adjoin  the  home-flail,  a thing 
to  be  avoided  if  poffible,  the  fences  fhould  be 
well  fecured  againfl  the  above  depredators.  I 
have  often  fmiled  to  fee  two  or  three  broods 
of  young  ducks,  in  the  wheat  of  a man,  who 
had  mofl  induflrioufly  bullied  the  top,  and 
middle  of  his  gate. 

In  every  cart-flable,  there  fhould  be  a con- 
venient fpace,  or  room  adjoining,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  containing  the  chaff-bin  and  corn- 
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cheh,  this  lah  to  be  furnifhed  with  a good 
lock,  and  to  be  filled  under  the  eye  of  the 
mailer  or  his  deputy  : here  alfo  the  harnefs 
fhould  be  hung  up,  a greater  attention  to 
which  than  common,  would  be  a material  help 
in  the  payment  of  the  collar-maker’s  bill.  A 
tool-houfe  under  lock  and  key,  where  all  the 
various  little  neceflary  implements  may  be  fe- 
cured,  to  be  forthcoming,  the  inftant  they  are 
wanted,  is  a place  of  fome  confequence  in  a 
farm-yard.  To  return  to  the  liable,  cart-horfes 
fhould  not  hand  without  feparation ; for  the 
reafon  already  afhgned,  refpefling  the  food. 
The  mofl  powerful,  or  courageous  horfes  will 
rob  the  weaker,  biting  and  keeping  them  in  a 
conflant  hate  of  trepidation  at  feeding  time. 
As  to  the  watchfulnefs  of  the  keeper,  in  this 
and  all  fimilar  cafes,  the  very  idea  is  a joke. 
Swinging-bars  are  dangerous,  and  if  halls  be 
thought  too  expenfive,  partition  head-boards, 
of  confiderable  width,  from  the  rack  to  the 
manger,  will  be  ufeful.  No  kicker  ought  ever 
to  hand  among  other  horfes. 

The  granary  and  thrafhing-machine,  will  in 
courfe  join,  and  I have  often  thought,  that  gra- 
naries in  general,  were  too  dihant  from  the 
barns;  where  thofe  buildings  are  newly  erefled, 
cranes  and  fpouts,  and  every  thing  inhrumental 
in  the  abridgment  of  labour,  ought  to  be  pre- 
vioufly  remembered. 
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Iii  an  extenfive  farm,  where  it  is  ever  fo  in- 
convenient and  expenfive  to  cart  manure  to 
the  diftant  grounds,  the  great  convenience  of 
Out-stalls,  appears  to  me  very  linking.  I 
do  not  mean  to  infinuate,  that  there  are  never 
any  out-yards  upon  large  farms,  but  I think 
they  are  not,  in  general,  enough  attended  to, 
fo  as  to  render  them  of  fufficient  utility.  A 
yard  of  this  defcription,  well  fenced  in,  might 
contain  a cottage  for  a labourer  and  his  family, 
a liable  for  a plough-team,  with  fheds  for 
llraw,  cattle,  and  fheep  : but  thrafhing  in  dif- 
tant barns,  is  imprudent,  and  of  two  evils,  it 
would  be  the  leall,  to  cart  the  draw  from  home. 
Hacking,  or  houfing  it  at  the  out-dalls. 

The  unlucky  polfelfors  of  aukward, draggling, 
incomplete  Farm-yards,  will  do  well  to  drike  a 
fair  and  impartial  balance, between  the  expence, 
and  probable  advantage  of  improvement ; be- 
tween immediate,  but  temporary,  and  everlad- 
ing  trouble.  In  the  cafe  of  new  ere6lioi%s, 
the  defefl  of  proper  arrangement  is  grofs  in- 
deed : and  with  refpefl  to  necelfary  conve- 
niences, and  fuch  as  will  make  a return  of  both 
comfort  and  profit,  they  furely  ought  not  to  be 
neglefled,  although  attainable  only  in  the 
meaned  dyle — A died,  or  dable,  run  up  with  a 
few  pods  and  faggots,  and  roughly,  but  warmly 
covered,  never  fails  to  make  a good  return  for 
its  little  cod  and  labour. 
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On  the  precife  form  of  Stacks  little  can  be 
faid  ; thofe  are  undoubtedly  bell,  which  are 
moft  fecurely  thatched,,  and  defended  at  bot- 
tom, from  vermin  and  wet.  In  refpefl  of 
beauty  and  neatnefs,  no  doubt  the  globes  of 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  the  South- Well;  are  fu- 
perior.  Where  the  homeflall  is  diflant,  bufi- 
nefs  preffing,  the  weather  uncertain,  and  the 
thatcher  at  hand,  the  prafilice  of  field-hacking 
deferves  attention : you  fiiil  have  but  once  to 
carry  the  corn  home,  and  flacks  properly  hurd- 
led round,  may  ferve  the  purpofe  of  flicker. 

I have  already  given  a memorandum  of  the 
great  ufe  of  failcloths,  upon  a farm  ; the  befit 
method  of  rendering  them  compleatly  fervice- 
able,  in  covering  a flack,  whilfi  making,  is  to 
fallen  two  tall  poles  or  balks,  upright,  one  at 
each  end,  in  the  centre,  another  being  attached 
lengthwife  atop,  of  the  proper  height ; over 
this  ridge,  the  cloth  is  thrown,  and  in  fuch 
pofition,  fhoots  off  the  rain  like  an  umbrella  : 
but  in  contemplation  of  the  great  faving  in 
barn-room,  to  be  induced  by  the  adoption  of 
the  thrafhing-machine,  furely  fome  additional 
expence  might  be  bellowed  upon  the  rick- 
yard,  and  it  is  fubmitted,  whether  cheap  fheds, 
fufficient  to  cover  all  the  corn  and  hay,  at  the 
fame  time  admitting  a free  current  of  air,  would 
not  be  both  ufeful  and  profitable ; they  would 
befides  ferve  other  valuable  purpofes. 
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Surely  the  general  obligation  of  taking  all 
feafible  methods  to  deltroy  thole  vermin  which 
prey  upon  corn,  was  neyer  fo  flrongly  incum- 
bent as  at  the  prefent  alarming  crifis  •,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  their  own  intereft,  enhanced 
as  it  is,  by  the  prefent  enormous  prices,  will 
urge  all  thofe  immediately  concerned,  to  the 
moll  indefatigable  exertions.  What  does  it 
annually  coft  this  fertile  ifland  in  corn  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  enormous  flock  of  Rats 
and  Mice,  which  the  too  indolent  and  full-fed 
fons  of  property  fuffer  to  range  uncontroul- 
ed,  and  to  propagate  in  myriads,  as  though 
they  were  animals  of  the  chafe,  kept  facred  for 
the  necelfary  purpofes  of  diverfion  ? How 
many  of  this  fpecies  of  game,  has  the  cultivator 
of  a corn-farm,  of  three  hundred  acres,  the  ho- 
nour to  feed  ? — how  many  pints  of  wheat,  per 
week,  will  a fine,  full  grown  rat  confume,  in- 
cluding the  wafte?  wheat  in  England  two- 
pence a pint  in  November ! Suppofe  a rat  will 
confume  half  a peck  of  wheat  in  a week,  which 
is  fixteen  pence,  and  a man  has  only  two  fcore 
of  them  quartered  upon  him,  their  board  will 
hand  him  in  upwards  of  Fifty  Shillings  a 
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week — the  rent  of  a good  farm ! I would  ad- 
vife  my  brother  farmers,  when  they  have  no- 
thing of  greater  importance  to  take  up  their 
attention,  to  make  a few  calculations  on  this 
fubjeff  ; and  if  any  man  be  defirous  of  afcer- 
taining  the  quantity  of  corn  a rat  will  eat,  let 
him  take  one  alive,  and  make  the  experiment 
for  his  fatisfa&ion  ; allowing,  however,  for  con- 
finement, fince  there  is  no  doubt  thefe  animals 
confume  much  more  at  their  liberty.  Being  at 
fome  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  faff,  may 
Simulate  to  radical  meafures.  I do  not  pre- 
tend to  fay,  but  people  employ  rat-catchers, 
fet  traps,  and  lay  paftils  and  poifons ; and 
fo  did  their  grandfires — that  is  to  fay,  when 
the  vermin  get  to  an  intolerable  head,  we  draw 
them,  thin  them  and  cull  them,  leaving  a fuffi- 
cient  breeding  flock,  about  the  increafe  of 
which,  we  feel  perfectly  indifferent  and  at  our 
eafe,  until  they  return  in  fhoals,  and  wake  as 
again.  Are  there  then  no  meafures  which  would 
go  to  the  entire  extirpation  of  thefe  vermin  ? I 
have  faith  to  believe  there  are : it  has  been 
faid,  faith  will  remove  mountains,  but  I fhould 
think,  perfevering  exertion  full  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  anfwer  fuch,  and  every  other  end.  I 
will  next  defcribe  my  method,  at  no  rate  a 
new  one,  and  I heartily  wifh  every  other  farmer 
may  find  a better : it  mull  be  underflood,  I 
confine  myfelf  to  the  farm-homcftead  or  coun- 
try- 
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try-houfe,  folely,  leaving  town-warehoufes  and 
mills,  to  men  of  the  profeflion. 

Every  farm  fliould  be  provided  with  a com- 
petent number  of  Ferrets,  and  of  true  ver- 
min-bred Cues,  fuch  as  are  commonly  kept 
by  rat-catchers  and  labourers.  An  hour  or  two 
diould  be  referved,  weekly,  for  a general  hunt 
(in  all  accefhble  and  likely  places)  when  the 
beer  cann  ought  to  pafs  about  pretty  brifkly,  to 
make  the  bufmefs  go  down  with  chearfulnefs, 
and  to  keep  the  hunters  mindful  of  it  as  a 
pleafing  tafk.  The  ferrets  and  dogs  fliould  be 
in  the  care  of  him,  among  the  fervants,  either 
the  beff  (killed  or  moft  attached  to  the  fport. 
The  holes  and  haunts  of  the  vermin,  in  and 
around,  the  premifes,  are  diligently  to  be  fought 
out,  the  mader  never  failing  to  allow  trifling 
premiums  to  thofe  who  make  difcoveries  there- 
of. No  refpite  to  be  allowed  to  the  delinquents, 
but  a war  of  extermination  to  be  condantly 
carrying,  and  carried  on,  from  January  to 
December.  If  by  thefe  bride  meafures,  you  do 
not  entirely  dedroy  your  rats,  you  will  not  fail, 
in  time,  to  drive  the  major  part  of  them  to  the 
homedead  of  your  next  neighbour,  by  which 
you  will  have  the  additional  latisfa&ion  of 
doing  him  an  unfpeakable  kindnefs,  if  he  be 
an  indolent  man. 

In  aid  of  thefe  meafures,  others  alfo  may  be 
adopted,  if  necelfary  ; traps  for  indance ; but 
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thefe  ought  to  be  of  the  cage-kind,  and  by  no 
means  fuch,  as  to  endanger  the  cats,  a mod  ufe- 
ful  fpecies  of  dornefhes  fuliy  entitled  to  our 
care  and  kindnefs.  The  qualificativ  ns  of  a good 
cat  are,  that  fhe  will  not  touch  young  poultry, 
and  will  hunt  from  mere  fport,  rather  than 
from  the  impulfe  of  hunger.  Eating  their 
prey,  injures  them,  and  leffens  their  exertions. 
They  fhould  be  kept  well  with  flefh,  and  a 
little  milk,  for  it  is  a curious  fa£t,  which  I have 
often  experienced,  that  milk,  which  will  fat  a 
pig,  will,  if  freely  given,  make  a cat  lean  and 
unthrifty.  It  is  a difagreeable  rawback  upon 
the  fervices  of  thefe  animals,  that  they  foil  with 
their  devilifh  excrements,  as  if  by  choice,  the 
fined  and  pured  part  of  the  corn,  they  are  def- 
tined  to  guard ; the  only  probable  remedy  for 
which  is,  to  place  fome  fand  and  afhes  in  a con- 
venient corner,  with  fome  valerian  and  a little 
milk.  Oil  of  carraway,  it  is  faid,  adords  the 
proper  feent  to  entice  rats  and  mice,  and  a 
pade  is  recommended,  of  dour  and  fugar,  dent- 
ed with  that  oil. 

Ferrets  are  bed  kept  in  huts  like  rabbits, 
their  food  is  well  known  to  be  carrion,  or  offal 
of  any  kind,  with  occafionally,  a little  boiled 
fkim-milk  and  bread.  Before  I quit  this  fub- 
jeft,  I beg  leave  to  fpeak  a word  or  two,  on 
the  mod  proper  dogs  to  guard  a houfe  and 
yard  ; which  I am  fully  convinced,  are  thofe  of 
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the  fmall,  yelping  kind,  the  tongues  of  which 
there  is  no  charm  to  tie,  and  which  may  be 
taught  the  ti^heft  degre  of  jealous  vigilance. 
The  fecurity  attributed  to  the  keeping  of  fierce 
and  favage  yard-dogs,  is  purely  imaginary,  as 
I know  to  my  coft,  being  perpetually  robbed, 
whilft  I kept  a dog  that  was  a terror  to  the 
neighbourhood  ; once  in  particular,  of  all  my 
mofl  valuable  Rhone  ducks,  Chittegong-hens, 
Shackbags,  Polanders,  and  I know  not  what, 
about  which  I was  fo  curious  and  fo  folicitous ! 
What  a blank-leaf  in  my  poultry-journal,  and 
what  an  unlucky  end  to  all  my  fine  experi- 
ments! It  is  well  known  that  thieves  of  any 
eminence  in  their  profeftion  care  not  a fig  for 
the  largeft  and  fharpeft  dog,  and  with  refpeft 
to  your  own  labourers,  who,  although  not  pro- 
fefhonal,  may  yet  be  very  capable  thieves,  they 
are  his  cronies — where  then  is  your  fafety  ? 
you  have  mighty  little  to  plead,  as  a fet-off* 
againft;  the  breach  of  humanity  in  keeping 
thefe  favage  animals,  in  a land  where  are  no 
wild-beafts,  the  defence  againft  which,  is  the 
only  ufe  of  maftiffs  and  bull-dogs.  I have 
known  feveral  accidents  to  the  children  of  the 
poor,  from  yard-dogs,  too  horrid  to  relate,  and 
abhor  the  idea,  of  having  all  accefs  barred  to 
the  benighted  traveller,  or  the  meflenger  of 
diftrefs.  Bull-dogs  are  ufeful  to  no  other  pur- 
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pofes  in  the  world,  than  thofe  of  the  molt 
wanton  and  Aupid  barbarity,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  defired  that  the  whole  fpecies  were  extir- 
pated. The  belt  guards  are  unremitting  vigi- 
lance, good  locks  and  bolts,  and  good  fire- 
arms. 

The  fame  remedies  apply  equally  to  the  field 
vermin,  polecats  and  weazles,  with  their  varieties, 
which,  unlefs  checked,  commit  fuch  frequent 
confiderable  nightly  depredations  in  the  Farm- 
yard, taking  even  young  pigs.  Neither  thefe, 
nor  the  fox,  would  be  heard  of  near  premifes 
well  guarded  by  vermin -dogs.  Mr.  Marfhall, 
in  his  furvey  of  Kent,  has  favoured  us  with  a 
good  method  of  trapping  field-vermin.  “ A 
wooden  box  refembling  a dog-kennel,  divided 
in  the  middle  by  an  openwife  partition,  run- 
ning from  end  to  end,  and  reaching  from  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  to  the  floor.  One  fide  of 
this  partition  is  again  divided  into  two  parts, 
or  cages,  one  of  them  for  a rabbit,  the  other 
for  a live  fowl  to  allure  the  vermin  ; the  other 
half  formed  into  a falling  box-trap  to  take 
them/'  This,  whether  new,  or  old,  is  an  in- 
genious contrivance,  but  I wifh  the  amend- 
ment of  it,  which  humanity  requires,  had  pro- 
ceeded rather  from  Mr.  Marfhall,  than  myfelf. 
It  is  a mod  unneceflary  piece  of  cruelty,  to  ex- 
pole  a poor  wretched  fowl,  or  rabbit  to  the 
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fight,  and  the  claws  of  their  dreaded  enemy. 
Kill  the  baits,  and  the  fcent  of  the  frefli  blood 
is  the  greateft  polfible  enticement. 

I know  not  that  vipers,  efts,  toads,  or  any 
other  poifonous  clafs  of  reptiles,  are  a whit 
more  necelfary  here,  than  in  Ireland,  and  I 
conclude,  if  country  people  would  be  una- 
nimous and  fteady  in  their  endeavours,  the  en- 
tire genus  of  thefe  animals,  might  in  time  be 
extinguilhed.  Would  a fingle  parifh  make  the 
effay  of  rooting  out  all  ufelefs  and  dangerous 
vermin,  they  would  foon  find  their  account  in 
it,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  followed  , by 
their  neighbour  parifhes.  The  only  method  is, 
by  allowing  handfome  premiums  to  thofe,  who 
fhall  produce  the  vermin,  or  difcover  their 
harbour,  or  their  eggs.  Steps  like  thefe,  it  is 
well  known,  have  been  taken,  in  various  parts, 
but  in  fo  loofe  and  indifferent  a way,  as  to  be 
entirely  nugatory  ; was  there  a determined  re- 
folution,  to  hunt  out  and  deftroy  any  fpecies 
whatever,  where  is  the  poffibility  that  it  could 
long  exift  P Thefe,  and  a thoufand  other  evils, 
are  purely  the  offspring  of  a general  indo- 
lence. 

Birds  of  prey,  fuch  as  hawks  and  carrion 
crows,  which  endanger  the  poultry,  and  will 
even  attack  lambs  ; and  bull-finches,  pyes,  and 
jays  (the  lafl,  very  devils  in  feathers,  for  per- 
fevering  impudence)  which  are  fuch  deftroyers 
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of  fruit,  can  only  be  combated  by  the  gun. 
I ufually  allow  boys,  a penny  each,  for  the 
eggs  or  birds ; was  the  pradiqe  general,  thofe 
birds  would  foon  become  high-prized  rarities. 

But  it  is  neceflary  to  look  on  the  other  fide 
of  this  queftion,  and  to  difcriminate  before  we 
put  in  force  meafures  of  abfolute  deftrudion. 
Probably  there  are  few  dalles  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  which  we  could  well  fpare  ; and  they  are 
in  general  our  defence  againft  the  tribe  of  in- 
feds,  which  would  elfe,  by  their  multitudinous 
increafe,  devour  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
We  cannot  enjoy  the  benefit  without  its  natural 
drawback,  therefore  mull  be  content  to  allowr 
thofe  a lhare  of  our  goods,  which  are  fo  ma- 
terially inftrumental  in  their  protedion.  It  is 
a kind  of  wages,  which  thefe  little  feathered 
fervants  dearly  earn,  by  working  laborioufly 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  to  maintain 
themfelves  upon  infeds,  blights,  worms.  Hugs, 
and  feeds  of  weeds.  The  propofals  for  the 
general  deftrudion  of  fparrows,  I think  were 
ill-advifed.  Bradley  relates,  that  he  found  a 
great  number  of  catterpillars  in  the  maw  of  a 
fparrow,  and  thence  computed,  that  a pair  of 
fparrows  carry  to  their  young,  in  the  courfe  of 
a month,  3.360  catterpillars.  Rooks  alfo,  ar^e 
our  beft  defence  againft  that  devouring  infed, 
the  grub-worm,  and  on  the  difperfion  of  a 
rookery,  thofe  have  been  obferved  to  increafe, 
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in  an  alarming  degree.  I underhand  there 
are  no  rooks  in  America,  and  that  feveral  far- 
mers, in  that  country,  have  defired  a breeding 
hock  of  them,  from  hence.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  appears,  that  all  we  have  to  do  with  regard 
to  rooks  and  fparrows,  is  to  watch  them  dili- 
gently at  feed-time  and  harveft,  looking  upon 
that  portion  of  corn,  of  which  we  cannot  de- 
prive them,  in  the  light  of  a debt,  for  paft  fer- 
vices. 

Venemous  infe&s,  wafps,  hornets,  or  of  what- 
ever fpecies,  having  no  merit  towards  us,  of 
which  I am  apprized,  had  better  be  deftroyed 
root  and  branch.  Children  would  eft’edf  this 
for  trifling  premiums.  In  1791,  I determined 
to  take  account  of  the  number  of  wafps,  I 
caufed  to  be  deftroyed,  but  by  accident,  my 
account  was  interrupted  at  1,200.  Had  every 
family  in  the  parifh  deftroyed  an  equal  num- 
ber, I believe,  it  would  have  been  feveral  years 
before  we  fhould  have  been  again  much 
troubled  with  thofe  pefts.  Not  a moment’s 
delay  fhould  be  made,  in  the  deftrudlion  of  a 
hornet's  neft,  when  difcovered.  I recolledt  a 
fad  inftance  of  negleci  in  this  cafe : a neft;  was 
fufpedled,  but  it  feemed  nobody's  bufinefs  to 
attend  to  it.  Some  time  after,  a poor  horfe 
attached  to  harrows,  difturbed  the  neft,  and 
thefe  horrible  infedis  inftantly  burfl  out,  and 
covered  him ; the  miferable  animal,  driven  to 
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raging  madnefs,  overturned  his  fellow,  and 
mangled  him  dreadfully,  but  getting  difen- 
gaged,  he  ran  over  hedge  and  ditch,  into  the 
village,  where  after  doing  confiderable  damage, 
and  buffering  mofl  cruel  torments,  he  was  at 
length  fhot,  there  being  no  poffibility  of  ap- 
proaching to  fave  him  ; half  a crown  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  the  firfl  difcoverer  of  a hornet’s, 
or  wafp’s  nefL 


WATER. 

Ti-ie  negle6l  of  procuring  water,  by  artificial 
means  in  fituations,  where  that  firfl  of  necef- 
faries  is,  either  unwholefome  or  fcarce,  is  a 
glaring  inflance  of  inattention  to  a very  near 
interefl.  In  foils  which  reft  upon  an  iron 
clay,  and  in  various  other  defcriptions,  where 
the  water  is  hard,  or  filled  with  unwholefome 
earthy  particles,  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
troubled  with  difeafes  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
and  the  horfes  remarkably  fubjefl  to  the  gripes. 
1 he  beer  in  fuch  countries  is  always  hard,  and 
unlefs  very  old,  thick  and  turbid.  To  obtain 
good  foft  water,  would  be  to  add  to  the  com- 
fort of,  and  even  prolong  many  valuable  lives. 
The  end  is  fully  attained,  by  preferving,  in 
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under-ground  cifterns,  rain-water;  ,the  moil: 
pure,  diluting,  and  wholefome  of  any. 

In  various  parts  of  the  continent,  they  depend 
entirely  upon  rain-water,  thus  preferved ; and 
from  thence  the  method  was  communicated  to 
this  country,  where  it  feems  to  have  made  very 
little  progrefs,  except  in  Yorkfhire.  They 
there  excel,  both  in  forming  thefe  water-cellars, 
and  the  artificial  ponds,  for  the  fupply  of  cat- 
tle, in  their  up-land  paftures.  Theie  cifterns 
may  be  made  under  the  dwelhng-houfe,  or  near 
to  it ; but  if  the  demand  for  water  be  great, 
they  fhould  be  fo  placed,  as  to  receive  collec- 
tions from  the  roofs  of  as  many  buildings  as 
pofiible.  The  wafte  rain-water  in  a garden, 
may  be  alfo  very  ufefully  conduced,  by  chan- 
nels, to  bricked*  or  clayed  refervoirs,  in  fome 
dependent  part. 

At  prefent,  there  are  few  parts  of  England, 
where  workmen  are  not  to  be  found  capable  of 
conftru&ing  a good  terras  ciftern,  either  above 
ground,  or  below,  which  will  continue  firm  and 
water-tight,  for  a great  number  of  years.  The 
old  method  was,  to  bed  with  clay,  upon  which 
the  floor  bricks  were  laid,  and  if  the  ciftern 
was  made  in  a cellar,  room  was  left  to  ram 
clay  between  the  old  walls,  and  thofe  of  the 
ciftern. 

Upon  Chiltern  Downs,  and  in  hilly  diftridls, 

where  water  for  cattle,  and  even  for  domeftic 
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life,  is  fcarce  and  obtained  with  much  labour 
and  expcnce  in  the  dry  feafon,  inftead  of  fink- 
ing wells,  as  in  former  days,  the  improved 
practice  is,  to  conduct  either  the  water  from 
fprings,  through  artificial  rills,  or  brooks,  or  the 
rain-water  from  the  lurface,  through  cuts  made 
by  the  plough,  to  ponds  and  refervoirs,  ready 
prepared,  and  made  retentive  for  the  purpofe. 
In  counties,  where  fuch  meafures  are  necelfary 
(Yorkshire  for  inftance)  artificers  are  always  to 
be  found,  capable  of  conducing  the  procefs, 
upon  the  belt  principles  hitherto  difcovered ; 
and  in  cafe  ol  any  considerable  undertaking  of 
the  kind,  in  other  parts,  recourfe  fhould  be  had 
to  fuch,  that  a large  expence  may  not  be  in- 
curred at  a hazard.  But  with  refpcdt  to  Smaller 
matters  in  this  way,  every  county,  and  one 
would  fuppofe,  every  confiderable  farm,  ca- 
pable of  producing  engineers  fufficiently  qua- 
lified. 

The  borer,  already  Ipoken  of,  in  the  article 
draining,  is  a convenient  implement  for  the 
difeovery  of  fprings,  on  the  fides  of  hills,  where 
rufhes,  aquatic  herbage,  or  other  figns,  indicate 
the  existence  of  water  at  no  very  great  depth 
beneath  the  furface.  The  water  brought  to 
light,  may  be  conduced  by  channels,  and  fence 
ditches,  whitherfoever  the  occafion  may  lie. 
Conducing  furrows  for  rain-water  may  alfo  be 
drawn  by  the  plough,  from  the  lurface  above, 
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to  a made  pond  or  refervoir;  namely,  one 
main  channel,  with  a luHicient  number  ol 
lateral  ones,  the  earth  of  the  furrows  being 
thrown  on  the  lower  fide,  as  a bank  to  the 
water  in  its  courfe. 

Towards  the  end  of  fummer,  is  the  proper 
feafon  for  bottoming  artificial  ponds,  which  is 
often  effedlually  done  with  chalk  rammed  hard, 
and  covered  with  a coat  of  gravel.  The  com- 
mon, and  indeed  bed  adapted,  is  the  bafon 
form,  the  fides  (helving  towards  the  centre,  or 
deep.  If  the  pofition  of  the  pond  could  be  in 
the  line  of  a fence,  thence  ferving  two  inclo- 
fures,  it  would  afford  another  convenience  : it 
has  been  recommended,  to  dig  another  pool, 
to  receive  the  wafte  water  from  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  principal  one,  in  cafe  of  overflow, 
which,  if  kept  replenifhed,  would  have  the  good 
effefl  of  giving  additional  room  to  the  cattle, 
when  in  hot  weather,  the  mader  beafts  are  apt 
to  engrofs  the  whole  of  a fmall  fpace,  keeping 
the  weaker  entirely  from  drink,  unlefs  con- 
ffantly  watched. 

In  loofe  and  open  foils,  and  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  go  to  the  expence  of  perfeft  and 
lading  refervoirs,  the  bottom  and  fides  are 
clayed  and  terraffed,  the  clay  being  rammed, 
and  worked  to  perfect  and  impervious  leaves, 
or  (beets,  previoufly  to  being  pladered  over. 
The  great  objefl  is  to  prevent  the  perforations 
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of  worms,  and  cracks  from  drowth,  in  the  hate 
of  emptinefs.  To  guard  againh  injury  from  the 
worms,  it  is  ufual  to  lay  a foundation  of  lime 
for  the  clay ; and  to  fecure  the  clay,  in  the 
fecond  inhance  from  the  tread  of  cattle  and 
external  accidents,  it  is  covered  with  a coat  of 
earth,  which  again  is  fecured  from  poaching, 
by  an  upper  hratum  of  hones.  In  my  own 
cafe,  I (hould  chufe  a bottom  of  clinkers,  or 
coal-aflies,  under  the  lime,  as  an  impenetrable 
fence  againh  the  worm;  and  to  loofe  hones, 
I hiould  prefer  coarfe,  hrong  gravel,  as  an 
upper  hratum  ; nor  have  I that  high  opinion  of 
pavement,  entertained  by  fome,  which  is  by  no 
means  fo  durable  under  water,  as  above,  when 
trodden  by  cattle;  for  {hould  a hngle  hone  ac- 
cidentally give  way,  a yard  or  two  of  pave- 
ment is  prefently  torn  up.  The  clay  muh  be 
pure,  perfeftly  free  from  hicks,  hones,  or  dirt, 
and  the  coat  of  it  three  or  four  inches  thick  ; 
formerly,  according  to  Mortimer,  they  laid  on 
two  coats  of  clay,  each  of  the  thicknefs  of  fix 
inches  ; but  as  in  fome  parts,  the  cartage  of  fo 
much  clay,  would  be  a heavy  expence,  and  on 
the  hrength  of  a fuperior  cement  of  mortar, 
full  an  inch  thick,  the  quantity  of  clay  is  re- 
duced: the  earth  and  gravel  above  {hould  per- 
haps be  together,  a foot  deep.  Conhant  at- 
tention mult  be  paid  to  keeping  the  channels 
clear  from  all  obilru£tion,  of  leaves  in  autumn, 

and 
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and  fnow  in  winter.  It  is  good  to  fhoot  chalk, 
or  any  abforbent  earth,  fand,  or  gravel,  into 
rcfervoirs  of  hard  water. 


ON  THE 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

It  is  in  the  mechanic  branch  of  agricultural 
fcience,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  moderns  is 
moft  apparent  and  decided.  Within  the  laft 
half  century,  fince  moft  fortunately  for  man- 
kind, hufbandry  has  become  fuch  a favourite 
and  fafhionable  purfuit,  the  induftry  of  fcien- 
tific  amateurs,  and  ingenious  mechanics  has 
been  inceftantly  at  work,  and  has  not  only 
highly  improved  all  the  ancient  implements, 
but  invented  a vaft  variety  of  new,  adapted  to 
almoft  every  conceivable  ufe,  or  purpofe  in  the 
tillage  of  the  earth.  Many  of  thefe,  as  is  na- 
tural to  fuppofe,  have  been  fancifully  complex, 
expenfive;  of  trifling,  perhaps,  no  utility  ; but 
others  have  done  fignal  honour  to  their  in- 
ventors, and  cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  be- 
neficial to  their  country,  and  to  mankind. 

The  tardy  progrefs  of  improvement  amongft 
farmers  has  been  often  and  juftiy  lamented ; 
but  the  mifts  of  prejudice  feem  at  length  to  be 
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gradually  breaking  away,  with  this  fecluded 
race,  and  our  country  can  now  boafl  its  men  of 
talents  and  bufinefs,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  line  of  human  cultivation.  The  midland 
counties  may  no  doubt  challenge  a fuperiority, 
in  moll  points,  and  the  management  of  their 
fuperior  cultivators  well  deferves  the  attention 
of  their  brethren  of  other  diffri&s.  Ihe  grand 
reafon  of  that  backwardnefs.  and  bigotted  at- 
tachment to  old  erroneous  cufloms,  and  auk- 
ward  unprofitable  implements,  which  {fill  dif- 
graces  but  too  many  of  our  farmers  of  pro- 
perty, is,  that  they  do  not  travel,  and  they  will 
not  read ; accuffomed  to  confound  the  ideas  of 
their  old  habits,  and  their  property,  together, 
they  look  with  a jealous  and  contemptuous  ap- 
prehenfion,  upon  all  novelty,  and  will  fcarcely 
vouchfafe  even  a patient  hearing,  to  any  pro- 
pofal  of  improvement.  Not  to  difguife  a truth, 
indolence  and  pride  have  no  fmall  {hare  in  the 
generation  of  this  folly.  Were  our  farmers, 
who  are  beforehand  with  the  world,  to  imitate 
the  laudable  and  patriotic  condudl  of  the  Bake- 
wells,  and  the  Gulleys,  in  making  occafional 
furveys  of  the  different  parts  of  our  country, 
moll  worthy  of  attention,  for  improvements  of 
every  fpecies,  their  charadler  would  foon  ac- 
quire a favourable  change ; their  indifference 
would  be  fhaken  off,  their  minds  expanded, 
their  eyes  would  furnifh  them  with  experi- 
mental 
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mental  proof.  They  would  return  home  to 
amend  their  own  pra&ice,  to  enlighten  their 
poorer  neighbours,  and  to  benefit  the  country 
at  large. 

Vv  ith  refpeft  to  my  own  pra&ice,  I mull  ac- 
knowledge, and  at  the  fame  time  lament,  that 
I have  had  hitherto  few  opportunities  of  ex- 
perience, in  any  of  the  improved  or  newly  dif- 
covered  implements ; Cooke’s  drill,  a final! 
barrow-drill,  and  a fmall,  convenient  hoe- 
plough,  with  moveable  mould-boards,  being 
aimoft  the  only  exceptions.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, by  no  means,  to  be  forgotten,  that  all 
the  operations  of  the  new  hufbandry  may  be 
carried  on,  upon  the  molt  extenfive  fcale,  with 
the  ancient  tools  properly  and  lightly  con- 
ffrutled.  Thus,  a fmall  plough  will  both  ffrike 
out,  and  hoe  the  drills,  and  the  drag-harrows, 
with  a little  contrivance,  will  be  eafily  changed 
into  a fcarificator  or  cultivator.  This  confidera- 
tion  yet  weighs  nothing  in  the  balance  againft 
real  improvements;  and  I believe  the  molt  ufe- 
ful  method  I can  take,  in  the  prefent  feftion,  will 
be  to  place  before  my  praftical  readers,  a concife 
detail  of  the  mod  material  newly  difeovered  or 
improved  implements,  at  prefent  in  ufe  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  for  an  intimation  of 
which,  I Hand  indebted,  chiefly,  to  the  board- 
fur  veyors. 

The  Thrashing-mill,  that  greatefl  of  al| 
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modern  agricultural  improvements  was  invent- 
ed in  North  Britain ; the  principle  on  which  it 
adfs,  to  clear  the  corn  from  the  draw,  is  not 
that  of  beating,  but  fwingling  it,  as  with  flax, 
the  operation  being  performed  by  a cylinder, 
which  moves  with  an  aftonifhing  velocity. 
Thefe  machines  are  now  very  general,  in  Scot- 
land, even  among  the  inferior  clafles  of  far- 
mers, being  made  of  various  dimenfions,  and 
wrought  by  one,  two,  or  four  horfes,  or  by 
water : their  price  from  £.  25  to  £.  60.  or  up- 
wards, when  made  to  clean  the  corn,  which 
requires  more  machinery,  and  more  room. 

Mr.  Moody  at  Rifeholm,  Lincolnlhire,  has  a 
mill,  conftrufted  by  Parfemore,  of  Sheffield ; 

15'r‘  Mr.  Young  remarks,  that  all 
the  machines  he  had  before  feen,  thraflied  every 
kind  of  corn  wrell,  excepting  barley.  Here 
was  however,  a favourable  exception : the 
thralhers  declared  in  favour  of  the  machine, 
againft  themfelves.  “ The  circumflance  upon 
which  the  good  thrafhing  of  barley  depends 
is,  the  iron  covering  under  which  the  beating- 
wheel,  having  fix  beaters,  moves ; this,  in  Mr. 
Moody’s  is  fixed ; but  the  beating  wheel  ad- 
mits rifing  and  lowering  at  pleafure,  but  a new 
improvement  is  to  make  the  iron  roof  move- 
able,  and  the  wheel  fixed.  This  iron  is  fo 
near  the  beaters,  that  it  rubs  as  well  as  ffrikes 
the  grain  out.”  Mr.  Young  advifes  a femi- 
5 circular 
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circular  call  iron  to  clofe  upon  the  beatings 
wheel. 

In  Nottinghamfhire  the  firft  coft  of  a thrafh- 
ing-machine  is  thirty-five  guineas,  or  upwards ; 
the  ex  pence  of  putting  up,  together  with  tim- 
ber for  the  ftage  and  (hed,  if  built  with  brick 
and  tile,  about  £.  Go  more. 

Colonel  Mordaunt,  of  Halfall,  in  Lancafhire, 
has  a thralhing  mill  which  moves  by  water, 
thrafhes,  winnows  and  grinds  (or  crulhes  the 
corn  for  provender)  all  at  the  fame  time. 
Hand-machines,  price  fix  pounds  each,  have 
been  there  tried,  but  without  fuccefs. 

The  following  particulars  are  extra&ed  from 
the  furvey  of  Kent,  by  that  enlightened  culti- 
vator, Mr.  Boys,  of  Betfhangryere,  and  a lin- 
gular circumftance  it  is,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
furvey,  that  gentlemans  thralhing-mill  was  the 
only  one  in  that  flourifhing  county  ! After  a 
number  ol  improvements  it  anfwered  extremely 
well.  “ It  requires  four  horfes,  about  eight 
men  and  four  boys  to  remove  the  corn  from  a 
difiant  part  of  the  barn,  feed  the  mill,  attend  a 
winnowing  fan,  and  hack  the  draw.  When 
the  corn  yields  well,  it  will  thrafh  and  half 
clean,  three  quarters  of  wheat,  four  of  bar- 
ley, or  five  of  oats,  per  hour;  by  which  I 
find  there  is  a having  of  nearly  one  half  of  the 
expence  of  thralhing,  befides  the  advantage  of 

getting 
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getting  the  corn  out  cleaner  from  the  flraw. 
There  is  however  no  fmall  inconvenience  at- 
tending fo  large  a quantity  of  ftraw,  chaff,  &c. 
being  got  out  at  one  time,  when  perhaps  it  is 
not  wanted  ; and  by  that  means  it  is  either 
walled,  or  fpoiled  by  negledl  before  it  comes  to 
ufe. 

Expence  and  Produce  of  a Days  Thrashing. 

PP  * s>  d» 

Eight  men,  at  u;.  Sd.  each  - o 13  4 

Four  boys,  at  1 s.  - --  -040 

Four  horfes,  at  2s.  6d.  each  - o 10  o 
Cleaning  and  meafuring  24  qrs. 

of  wheat  at  3d.  - --  -060 


*3 

4 

Which  is  about  1 j.  4 d.  per  quarter,  or 

as 

be- 

fore  Hated,  about  half  price. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

Cleaning  and  meafuring  32  qrs. 

8 

barley,  at  3 d.  per  qr.  - - 0 

0 

Other  expences  as  above  - - 1 

7 

4 

£■' 

*5 

4 

Which  is  fomething  more  than  half-price. 


Cleaning 
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Cleaning  and  meafuring,  40  qrs.  £.  s.  d. 


Which  is  a little  more  than  half  price,  they 
being  ufualiy  thralhed  at  about  u.  3 d.  per 
quarter. 

“ This  mill  will  thrafli  every  kind  of  com 
cleaner  than  it  is  ufualiy  done  by  the  common 
mode.  To  alcertain  which,  I fometime  fince 
got  feveral  neighbouring  farmers  to  have  thirty- 
fix  pounds  of  wheat-draw  thrafhed  perfeftly 
clean,  in  their  refpeclive  barns,  and  then  I had 
the  fame  weight  of  draw  thrafhed  after  it  came 
from  the  mill  ; and  I found  that  the  average 
produce  of  corn  left  in  the  draw,  by  the  com- 
mon mode  of  thradring  was  half  a pint  in 
every  thirty-fix  pounds  of  draw,  more  than  is 
left  by  the  mill. 

“ The  horfe-wheel  is  twelve  feet  diameter,  in 
which  there  are  1 20  wooden  cogs,  which  work 
into  a cad  iron  nut,  with  14  cogs  on  the  end  of 
a horizontal  fhaft ; at  the  other  end  of  which, 
withinfide  the  barn,  is  a fpur-wheel  with  57 
wooden  cogs,  which  work  into  a nut  dxed  on 
an  iron  fpindle  in  which  are  14  cogs.  On  this 
fpindle  the  cylinder  is  placed,  and  it  is  five  teet 


oats,  at  1 d. 
Other  ex pences 
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long,  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  ha3 
four  beaters  lined  with  thin  iron  plates  fixed 
upon  it,  each  projecting  from  the  face  of  the 
cylinder,  about  two  inches  and  a quarter. 

<e  When  the  horfes  walk  a tolerable  pace, 
the  cylinder  revolves  upwards  of  200  times 
per  minute,  making  nine  or  ten  hundred  ftrokes 
in  that  fpace  of  time.  The  beaters,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  cylinder,  meet  two  fluted 
wooden  rollers,  working  in  contrary  directions, 
by  a wheel  fixed  in  the  horizontal  (haft ; they 
are  the  fame  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  five 
inches  diameter,  and  revolve  near  30  times  per 
minute. 

“ The  corn  is  drawn  in,  between  the  two 
rollers,  from  off  a feeding-board,  as  broad  as 
the  cylinder  is  long. 

“ The  beaters  flrike  the  corn  upwards,  by 
which  the  flraw  and  corn  together,  are  thrown 
over  the  cylinder,  and  drop  down  on  a grating; 
through  which  the  corn  and  chaff  fall  into  a 

O 

hopper,  and  from  thence  pafs  away  below  a 
winnowing  fan,  by  which  the  chaff  is  feparated 
from  the  corn.  The  flraw  is  pufhed  off  the 
grating  by  a perfon  who  hands  by  it,  and  from 
thence  is  by  others  conveyed,  either  out  into 
the  farm-yard,  or  flacked  in  the  barn  for  future 
ufe.  The  corn  with  the  remaining  chaff,  &c. 
is  then  paffed  through  a winnowing-machine, 
and  by  that  made  perfeClly  clean/’ 


Thus 
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Thus  tar,  Mr.  Boys,  in  his  very  fat  is  factory 
account  of  this  admirable  implement  of  huf- 
bandry,  which  lurely  mull  fopn  become  ge- 
neral throughout  our  ifland.  The  advantages, 
of  which  we  have  had  for  many  years,  and  in 
various  counties,  the  molt  fatisfaftory  experi- 
mental proofs,  are  truly  of  a fuperior  kind. 
1 he  knavery,  or  the  inattention  of  thrafhers,  is 
a trite,  as  well  as  a fad  fubjeft : I have  too 
often  convinced  myfelf  of  their  defefts,  by 
rubbing  out  the  ears  of  a trufs  of  draw,  and 
meafuring  the  produce;  but  the  excellent  im- 
plement in  quellion,  abfolutely  clears  the  ears. 
Mr.  Winlaw,  of  London,  the  engineer,  in  his 
catalogue  of  tools,  fays,  this  machine  will  an- 
fwer  equally  well  for  clearing  of  clover-feed, 
rape  or  lanary,  and  for  rubbing  off  the  hufk  of 

rice : it  may  alfo  be  made  to  winnow  at  the 
fame  time,  cut  chaff,  and  grind,  proper  fpace 
and  power  being  allowed.  Its  fuperiority  over 
hand-thrafhing  is  mod  eminent,  in  all,  and 
every  refpeft.  In  a damp  feafon,  it  gets  the 
corn  out  clean,  which  could  at  no  rate  be  ac- 
complifhed  by  the  dail ; and  in  cafe  of  fmut- 
balls,  they  are  not  broken,  as  with  flails,  but 
remaining  whole,  much  of  them  is  blown  away 
in  winnowing ; chaff  or  hulls  alfo  are  obtained 
in  greater  quantity,  than  from  the  dail : the 
advantages  of  difpatch,  and  of  fecurity  from 

fraud. 
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fraud,  the  procefs  patting  fo  expeditioufly  be- 
fore the  farmer’s  eye,  will  ttrike  every  one. 

On  the  merits  of  this  important  engine,  I 
(hall  farther  prefent,  or  remind  my  reader, 
of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Middleton.  “ The 
having  by  this  means  of  thrafhing,  in  the  extra 
quantity  of  corn  procured,  and  the  fecurity 
againtt  having  the  corn  ftolen  in  the  chaff, 
amounts  to  an  advantage  in  favour  of  the  mills, 
of  abo  t trn  percent  on  the  corn  crops;  in 
fome  cafes,  to  one  (hilling  a bulhel  on  wheat, 
and  very  generally  to  twenty  (hillings  an  acre, 
on  the  wheat-crops.  4 he  expence  of  thrafhing 
wheat  in  this  county,  (Middlefex)  by  the  flail, 
is  full  four  (hillings  per  quarter,  fuppofing 
the  land  to  produce  twenty-four  bufhels.  The 
thrafhing  is  twelve  (hillings  per  acre,  to  this 
add  eight  (hillings,  for  thin  wheat  left  in  the 
ttraw.  Two  bufhels  per  acre,  worth  (our  (hil- 
lings each,  makes  labour  and  watte  amount  to 
twenty  (hillings  per  acre  ; which,  on  twenty- 
four  bufhels,  is  ten  pence  each,  on  the  faleable 
grain  ; an  allowance  being  made  for  pilfering, 
will  make  the  ten  pence  a (hilling.” 

The  prefumed  diladvantages  of  the  thrafh- 
ing-machine,  are,  a decreafe  of  labour  to  the 
poor,  and  an  occattonal  redundance  of  draw. 
They  are  both,  in  my  opinion,  purely  imaginary, 
at  leatt  eafily  obviated.  In  a country  like  this, 
enlightened,  aftive,  commercial,  with  a large 
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and  growing  population,  imperioufly  demand- 
ing the  culture  of  immenfe  wafl.es,  hands  are 
very  little  likely  to  fuperabound ; nor  is  the 
new  engine  at  all  unpopular  with  the  labourers, 
but  the  reverfe,  I believe,  in  every  quarter. 
The  flraw  coming  together  in  too  large  a 
quantity  for  immediate  confumption,  I Ihould 
not  regard,  being  convinced  from  trial,  that  if 
carefully  and  clofely  (lacked  at  the  injiant , 
flraw  receives  no  manner  of  damage  from  keep- 
ing, particularly  if  not  much  mangled,  or 
broken.  But  they  who  apprehend  the  con- 
trary, may  fecure  themfelves  by  cutting  it  into 
chaff  forthwith,  in  which  (late,  we  have  Mr. 
Young’s  authority,  that  it  will  keep,  under- 
going a gentle  fermentation.  This  procefs 
may  be  forwarded,  by  now  and  then  throwing 
a little  water  upon  the  heap,  which  however 
mud  be  laid  in  a brick,  or  (lone  building,  hav- 
ing proper  ventilation  in  the  roof.  I have 
myfelf  had  in  contemplation  a method,  for  the 
amendment,  as  well  as  prefervation  of  draw- 
fodder;  but  not  having  yet  found  the  opportu- 
nity of  proving  by  experiment,  I decline  (peak- 
ing farther  of  it  at  prefent. 

The  Reaping-Machine,  a mod  defirable 
implement,  has  been  attempted,  by  various  in- 
genious perfons,  but  hitherto  without  fuccefs. 
Machine-fans,  for  winnowing  corn,  have  been 
ufed  in  Scotland  more  than  fifty  years ; they 

run 
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run  twelve  facks  an  hour,  and  in  two  or  three 
operations,  the  corn  is  compleatly  cleaned  : they 
require  four  people  for  fifting,  ridling,  &c.  but 
fome  machines  perform  thefe  operations  alfo, 
by  which  two  perlons  lefs  are  required.  Price 
from  £.  2 to  £.  5. ; and  they  laft  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  I believe  we  have  no  better  im- 
plements of  this  kind  than  thofe  made  on  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Cornforth  of  Stockton,  Yorkfhire, 
which  may  be  had  in  London. 

The  Ploughs  in  Scotland,  were  formerly 
long  and  heavy,  but  well  enough  calculated  for 
the  powerful  draught  of  four  and  fix  horfes : 
of  late  years,  Mr.  Small,  of  Ford,  has  reduced 
and  fimplified  them.  The  mould-board,  now 
a plate  of  call  iron,  he  has  modified  into  fuch 
a form  of  curvature,  as  to  make  lefs  refiftance 
to  the  earth  turned  up,  by  which  it  requires 
lefs  force  to  draw  it,  than  any  other  plough 
known  in  the  country,  whilft  the  furrow  itfelf 
is  gradually  laid  over  to  its  proper  pofition. 
This  plough  has  no  wheels.  The  chain,  con- 
nefted  with  the  muzzle,  by  which  it  is  drawn, 
fixed  as  far  back  as  the  coulter,  is  not  eftential 
to  its  formation,  ferving  merely  to  (Lengthen 
the  beam,  which  may  be  made  (Longer  of  itfelf 
at  lefs  ex  pence,  whilft  the  tillage  is  as  accurately 
performed  with  ploughs  that  have  none.  Price 
forty  to  fifty  (hillings.  This  is  on  the  plan  of 
the  Rotheram  plough  ; its  diftin&ive  merit  lies 

in 
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in  an  improved  curvature  of  the  mould-plate, 
and  I inftance  it  as  a light  and  convenient  tool, 
deferving  imitation  in  many  parts  among  us  of 
the  fouth. 

The  Kentish  Turn-wrest  Plough. — 
The  beam  of  oak,  ten  feet  long,  live  inches 
deep,  and  four  broad ; behind  is  a foot,  four 
inches  by  three  and  a half,  and  three  feet  and 
half,  long  ; on  the  tops  the  handles  are  placed; 
the  foot  is  tenoned  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  and 
mortifed  at  the  bottom  to  the  end  of  the  chep; 
Through  the  beam,  at  two  feet  five  inches  did 
tance  from  the  foot,  is  a fheath  of  oak,  feven 
inches  wide,  and  one  and  a half  thick,  which 
is  mortifed  into  the  chep,  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, fo  that  the  point  of  the  fhare  is  twenty- 
two  inches  diffant  from  the  beam.  The  chep 
to  which  the  (hare  is  fixed,  is  five  feet  long, 
four  inches  wide,  and  five  deep.  The  fhare  is  of 
hammered  iron,  weight  about  thirty-two  pounds, 
twenty  inches  long,  and  from  four  inches  and 
half,  to  feven,  wide  at  the  point.  The  upper 
end  of  the  beam  refts  on  a carriage,  with  two 
wheels,  three  feet  two  inches  high.  On  the 
axletree  is  a gallows,  on  which  is  a Hiding 
bolder,  to  let  up  and  down.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  axle,  is  a clafp  iron,  to  whicfyjs 
fixed  a flrong  chain,  called  a tow,  that  comes 
over  the  beam,  fo  fixed,  as  by  means  of  notches, 
or  a pin,  called  a cheek,  to  let  the  whole 
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plough  out  a greater  length  from  the  axle, 
thereby  letting  it  down  to  a greater  depth. 
Price,  with  every  kind  of  tackle  fixed  for  draw- 
ing, five  guineas. 

The  Kentifh  plough  is  an  implement  of 
great  Strength,  adapted  to  rocky  and  hilly 
countries,  and  ro  turn  the  foil  to  a great  depth, 
and  to  lay  the  land  quite  flat,  without  any  fur- 
row, or  opening,  a great  advantage  no  doubt  in 
a dry  foil.  But  in  my  opinion,  the  ufe  of  this 
huge  machine,  is  by  far  too  common  and  in- 
dilcriminate,  in  Kent,  and  the  rejection  of 
the  Suffolk  two-horfe,  whip-rein  plough,  well 
calculated  for  their  occasional,  and  even  ge- 
neral ufe,  in  fome  parts,  was  a proof  of  a very 
confiderable  fund  of  prejudice  in  the  minds  of 
the  farmers  of  that  county.  They  have  a foot- 
plough,  with  a turn-wreft  for  breaking  up  lays, 
price  two  pounds  fifteen  (hillings ; alfo  a fwing 
turn-wreft. 

The  old  Hertfordshire  two-wheel- 
plough,  with  its  picked  (hare,  aud  thofe  in 
common  ufe  in  Berkfhire  and  Hampfhire,  are 
powerful  implements,  calculated  to  turn  up 
Strong  and  (Sony  foils : it  would  be  a defirable 
improvement  to  lighten  them,  could  that  be 
eflefted  without  detracting  from  their  power. 

The  Double,  or  Two  Furrow-Plough, 
was  I believe,  originally  invented  by  Mr. 
Duckitt,  and  has  been  lately  improved  by 
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Lord  Somerville,  the  prefent  Right  worthy,  as 
well  as  Right  honourable  prefident  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  This  tool  is  beft  adapt- 
ed to  light  and  level  foils,  which  are  alfo  moll: 
fuitable  to  the  drill  culture.  It  has  been  very 
properly  obferved,  that  they  who  determine  to 
adhere  to  the  old  cuftom  of  driving  a great 
number  of  horfes  at  plough,  fhould  fureiy 
adopt  the  double  one,  and  this  feems  to  be 
really  the  cafe  in  the  midland  counties.  Five 
horfes  and  one  man,  with  a double  plough,  for 
it  requires  no  holder,  will  do  as  much  work  in 
a tolerable  level  foil,  as  two  ploughs,  with  their 
full  complement  of  horfes,  men,  and  boys. 
Single  ploughs  are  alfo  guided  by  wheels, 
without  requiring  any  perfon  to  hold  them. 

In  Staffordfhire,  belides  the  two -furrow 
plough,  they  alfo  ufe  the  fingle-wheel  plough, 
finding  it  very  convenient,  as  it  requires  no 
holder,  but  only  a lad  to  drive  the  horfes,  and 
to  turn  the  plough  in  and  out,  at  the  end  of 
the  furrow.  For  the  purpofe  of  turning  up 
turf,  they  make  the  addition  to  this  plough, 
of  an  iron  plate,  called  a flay,  firmly  fcrewing 
it  to  the  coulter ; this  flay  llices  off  the  turf, 
and  turns  it  into  the  furrow,  where  the  plough 
immediately  covers  it  with  earth  : from  this 
fingle  operation,  turf  has  at  once  the  appear- 
ance of  a fallow,  and  they  fay,  harrows  nearly 
as  well.  It  requires  an  extra  horfe.  For 
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ploughing  hedge-rows,  and  irregular  pieces, 
they  ufe  the  common  fwing-plough. 

The  Lincolnshire  Fen-Plough.  — An 
account  of  this,  take  in  Mr.  Young’s  words, 
who  warrants  it  a mod  excellent  tool.  “ The 
mould  board  of  a good  fweep ; the  throat,  a 
fegment  of  an  ellipfis ; and  the  form  of  the 
{hare  of  great  merit,  always  well  heeled  and 
fharpened  with  files ; the  coulter,  a fharpened 
heel  wheel ; it  much  refembles  the  Dutch  par- 
ing plough  of  the  Cambridgefhire  fens,  deferves 
attention,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  collection  of 
the  Board.  To  this  plough,  Mr.  Cartwright 
has  affixed  a bean-drill  of  great  hmplicity,  for 
drilling  upon  the  centre  of  the  preceding  fur- 
row, while  the  next  is  turning ; it  anfwers  well, 
and  drills  every  year  a great  extent  of  land, 
nor  does  it  require  previous  tillage  upon  a 
hubble.” 

The  following  remarks  on  the  fen-plough, 
and  its  management,  are  from  the  M.  S.  of  the 
Board.  “ Its  wheel  coulter  much  better  adapt- 
ed for  ploughing  among  it  hubble  and  twitch- 
grafs,  than  the  fword  one— they  turn  all  their 
land  over  with  two  horfes,  double  or  parallel 
to  each  other ; and  in  this  bulinefs  many  of 
them  are  very  clever,  and  will  make  their  fur- 
rows as  hraight  as  a line ; and  by  laying  your 
head  fo  low  on  the  bottom  of  it,  that  your 
fight  is  confined  by  the  fides,  you  may  fee 
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down  it  to  the  farther  end,  which  is  in  fome, 
not  lets  than  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length.  This 
extraordinary  regularity  is  done  by  training 
their  horfes  in  this  manner : they  fix  a piece  ol 
wood  pointed  at  both  ends,  between  the  horfes, 
in  an  horizontal  direftion  of  about  two  feet  in 
length  by  which  means  they  are  kept  at  fuch  a 
diftance,  that  the  ploughman  can  fee  between 
them,  to  the  further  end  of  the  land  he  is 
about  to  plough,  and  is  thereby  enabled  (by 
fixing  his  eye  upon  fome  objeft  that  is  ftation- 
ary)  to  make  his  furrow  as  abovementioned.” 

A Trench  Plough,  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced in  Lancafiiire,  by  Mr.  Duckitt,  jun. 
It  has  a fkim  coulter,  by  which  the  furface 
(if  foul)  may  be  turned  under,  and  frefh  foil 
brought  up,  from  a depth  of  ten  inches,  three 
horfes  being  employed.  Another  inflrument 
has  been  lately  introduced,  called  the  Miner 
this  is  a plough-fhare  fixed  in  a ftrong  beam, 
without  mould-boards,  drawn  by  four  or  more 
horfes ; it  follows  in  the  furrow  juft  made  by 
the  other  plough,  and  without  turning  up  the 
fubftratum,  penetrates  and  loofens  the  foil, 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  deeper  than  the 
plough  had  before  gone  ; which  operation,  be- 
fides  draining  the  land,  caufes  the  water  to 
carry  along  with  it,  any  vitriolic,  or  other 
noxious  matter.  The  fubfoil  thus  loofened,  the 
roots  of  plants  have  room  to  penetrate  a full 
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depth,  and  the  foil  itfelf  is  amended  by  being 
drained  and  opened  to  the  influence  of  the 
air. 

In  Nottinghamfhire,  their  common  tool  is 
the  D utch  Swing  Plough  (of  which  the 
Yorkfhire  plough  is  an  improvement)  its  bot- 
tom is  from  two,  to  two  feet  and  a half,  with 
a pair  of  handles. 

A One-wheeled  Plough  is  alfo  ufed,  with 
two  horfes,  and  a one-wheeled  drill-plough  for 
turnips,  much  approved. 

The  late  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Tathwell,  Lincoln- 
fhire,  introduced  hither  a one  horse  plough, 
which  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs.  It  appears 
fufficient  on  light  lands,  for  all  purpofes,  break- 
ing-up fward  excepted,  and  makes  great  dif- 
patch  in  turnip-fowing.  It  fucceeds  alfo  on 
ftrong  land  which  has  been  previoufly  well- 
worked.  The  drill  part  of  the  one-wheeled 
drill  plough,  might  be  eafily  adapted  to  this. 
Thefe  are  made  by  Mr.  Watkinfon,  at  Wragby, 
Lincolnfhire. 

The  Kentish  Nidget,  called  in  the  Weft, 
a Tormentor,  is  a horfe-hoe,  with  triangular 
(hares,  fixed  horizontally  at  the  extremities  of 
tines,  which  are  driven  into  a three  cornered 
wcoden  frame,  in  crofs  bars.  At  the  corner, 
by  which  the  implement  is  drawn,  a wheel  is 
fixed,  in  order  to  give  the  coulters  their  proper 
depth. 

' Shims 
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Shims,  or  Broad-Shares,  for  cleaning  the 
furface  of  Hubbles,  particularly  beans  and  peafe, 
to  fit  them  for  wheat  or  fpring-crops.  In  the 
Ifie  of  Thanet,  Kent,  thefe  are  made  ftraight 
and  (harp,  very  ftrong,  four  feet  in  length,  and 
are  often  hung  behind  a pair  of  cart-wheels. 
Elfewhere  they  are  made  in  the  form  of  a cref- 
cent ; or  of  a large  prong,  with  three  or  four 
broad  flat  tines,  and  drawn  horizontally,  with 
the  points  forward,  which  force  their  way 
among  the  flints  and  loofe  Hones. 

The  Scuffler,  or  Cultivator.  “ The 
teeth  interfecl,  and  as  they  are  but  twelve 
inches  from  each  other,  and  by  interfering, 
the  difiance  is  reduced  to  fix  inches,  and  then 
the  breadth  of  the  (hares,  being  full  three  inches, 
reduces  the  intermediate  fpace  to  fo  fmall  a 
dimenfion,  that  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  en- 
tirely broken  up,  and  anfwers  the  purpofe  not 
only  of  ploughing,  but  harrowing  likewife, 
without  cutting  the  quick  grafs  roots  in  two, 
which  is  an  advantage  that  ploughing  has  not. 
It  likewife,  from  the  Handing  forward  and 
bend  of  the  teeth,  brings  all  the  roots  up  to  the 
top  of  the  land,  which  is  another  advantage 
that  cannot  be  had  from  the  plough.  The 
reduftion  of  labour  is  another  advantage  that 
belongs  to  this  inftrument,  as  four  horfes  and 
one  man  will  do  from  fix,  to  feven  acres  per 

day,  in  fand  land. By  arranging  the  teeth  in 
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the  common  harrow,  the  teeth  in  each  row 
anfwering  to  the  interfaces  of  the  bars,  on 
either  fide  of  it,  if  the  clods  pafs  through  the 
interfaces  of  one  bar,  yet  they  are  certain  of 
being  broken  by  the  teeth,  in  one  of  the  other 
bars.” 

Hayward’s  Extirpator.  — A Mr.  Hay- 
word,  of  Stoke  Afh,  in  this  neighbourhood,  has 
invented  a machine  for  deftroying  weeds,  and 
clearing  ploughed  lands  for  feed,  which,  by  the 
experience  of  four  years,  is  found  more  effec- 
tual than  any  other  inftrument  hitherto  ufed 
for  that  purpofe.  The  extirpator,  or  the 
Scalp  plough,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is 
drawn  by  two  or  three  horfes,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  foil,  and  the  depth  you  put  it  to. 
The  land  fhould  be  once  ploughed  over,  before 
this  inftrument.  be  ufed.  If  it  has  lain  a fum- 
mer  fallow,  the  ufual  way  is,  to  work  it  twice 
over  with  the  extirpator,  about  two  inches 
deep  at  the  firft,  and  about  four  inches  deep, 
and  croflwife,  at  the  fecond  time,  which,  with 
running  a harrow  once  over,  will  not  only  ef- 
fedtually  deftroy  all  weeds,  but  alfo  render  it 
very  fine  and  ready  for  the  drill  or  lowing. 
Lands  being  ploughed  in  autumn,  and  intend- 
ed for  fpring-crops,  are  by  this  inftrument  pre- 
pared for  feed,  better  than  by  any  other  method 
ever  tried  in  this  country,  it  will  work  in  all 
lands,  and  may  be  handled  by  any  perfon  that 
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knows  how  to  manage  a plough.  It  will  eahly 
plough  one  acre  per  hour,  and  not.  m the  lealt 
diftrefs  the  horfes.  A farmer  allured  me,  that 
he  would  with  three  horfes,  work  up  fixty 
acres  per  week  with  it ; and  that  a perfon  hav- 
ing the  extirpator,  may,  with  only  three  horfes 
farm  as  much  land,  as  would,  without  it,  require 
fix  horfes.  It  is  not  cullomary,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  to  work  oxen,  but  I am  confident 
it  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  where  oxen 
are  ufed.  It  is  advifeable  to  work  all  lands  that 
are  overrun  with  weeds,  twice  over  ; fome  lands 
may  poffibly  require  three  times  drelling.  Some 
time  fhould  elapfe,  for  the  weeds  that  are  cut, 
to  die,  before  it  is  ploughed  a fecond  time.  It 
is  now  adopted  by  mold  farmers  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  its  great  utility  will  be  attefted 
by  every  perfon  that  has  ufed  it.  Many,  whofe 
prejudice  againft  every  novelty  induced  them 
at  fir  ft  to  ridicule  the  idea,  are  now  as  warm 
in  prailing  it,  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  the 
greateft  improvement  in  agriculture,  they  have 
ever  witnelfed. 

The  above  account  of  this  moll  pro- 
mifing  tool  is  given  in  the  words  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Thorndon,  to  whom 
the  public  is  much  indebted  for  the  in- 
formation. It  ought  to  be  remembered  to  the 
honour  of  the  Britilh  clergy,  that  many  among 
them  have  taken  great,  pains  to  acquire  both  a 
fcientific  and  pra&ical  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
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a mod  laudable  and  appropriate  employment 
of  their  leifure  hours.  A plate  of  this  inftru- 
ment  is  given  in  Mr.  Young’s  Suffolk,  whither 
the  reader  is  referred,  for  full  fatisfa&ion,  but 
an  idea  may  be  caught  from  the  following  par- 
ticulars reprefented  in  the  plate.  The  tines 
and  (hares  are  fixed  in  an  oblong  wooden 
frame. 

The  (hares  eight  inches  broad  and  nine 
inches  long,  fixed  to  (talks  rifing  ten  inches. 
Diftance  between  them  eleven  inches. 

The  hind-ledge,  fix  feet  long,  four  inches 
fquare. 

The  fore-ledge  five  and  a half  feet  long,  four 
inches  fquare. 

Difiance  of  the  ledges  twelve  inches.  The 
beam  feven  feet  long  ; its  elevation  three  feet 
three  inches.  Two  handles.  The  inftrument 
fixed  to  the  wheels,  &c.  of  a common  plough, 
and  made  to  go  (hallow,  or  deep,  in  the  fame 
manner. 

H arrows. — In  fome  parts  of  Effex,  they 
draw  their  harrows  upon  a frame  with  wheels ; 
the  harrows  being  moveable,  higher  or  lower, 
as  may  be  defired.  They  are  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Knight,  farmer,  of  Great  Barfield,  Efi'ex, 
who,  in  confequence,  received  from  the  fociety 
of  arts,  a premium  of  fifteen  guineas.  . 

The  United  Harrow  and  Roller,  is 
the  late  invention  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Young, 

farmer, 
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farmer,  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight ; the  price  of  the 
implement  about  fifteen  or  twenty  guineas. 
The  report  of  its  utility  is  very  good  in  the 
ifland,  where  it  has,  with  two  horfes,  rolled  and 
harrowed  in,  twelve  acres  of  turnip-feed,  in 
eight  hours,  going  once  over  the  land;  per- 
forming the  work  excellently,  and  making  the 
faving  of  a man  and  horfe. 

Rollers.  — In  Kent,  the  common  rolls 
nine  feet  long,  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
inches  diameter,  cofl  from  three,  to  ten  pounds: 
for  their  diff  lands,  they  ufe  done  rolls  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  price.  In  Stafford- 
fhire,  large,  heavy  call  iron  rollers,  from  one,  to 
two  ton  weight ; alfo  a common  roller,  con- 
dru&ed,  of  two  pieces,  inftead  of  one,  cut 
through,  as  it  were,  and  hung  with  gudgeons, 
in  the  middle ; the  advantage  of  which  is,  that 
in  turning,  it  is  lefs  liable  to  root  up  the  corn, 
and  may  be  formed  of  two  fhort  pieces,  inftead 
of  one  longer. 

Four-rowed,  Duck-footed  Drag. — 
Mr,  Graburn,  of  Barton,  in  Lincolnfhire,  has  for 
four  years  pad,  tried  with  fuccefs,  dragging  in 
barley  and  oats.  After  ploughing  the  turnip- 
fed  land  once,  indead  of  a fecond  earth,  fcuf- 
ded  the  feed  in,  with  Cooks  fcudlers,  upon 
ninety  acres,  and  the  crop  as  good  as  any. 
One  man  and  three  horfes  did  eight  acres  a 
day,  a mile  from  home  ; which  drength  would 

have 
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have  done  but  one  acre,  in  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing : but  he  thinks  the  drags  much  better, 
and  has  dragged  in  150  acres,  with  his  four- 
rowed,  duck-footed  drag,  fownwith  feeds,  and 
the  land  as  clean  under  them,  as  his  neigh- 
bours, who  put  in  with  ploughing.  This  year 
he  has  tried  it  with  turnips,  on  fixteen  acres 
ploughed  twice,  and  worked  with  drags,  one  in 
winter,  and  one  in  fpring ; three  of  the  lands 
were  managed  with  the  plough,  and  had  extra 
earth ; the  turnips  dragged  are  better  than 
where  ploughed,  and  he  has  determined  in  fu- 
ture, to  folio w'this  method.  On  light  woldland, 
the  crop  miHes  much  in  the  common  way,  gets 
too  dry.  Young s Lincoln. 

Drill  Roller.  This  tool,  invented  in 
Norfolk,  gains  ground  in  Suffolk.  Its  objeft 
is  to  fave  the  expence  of  dibbling,  by  making 
(with  caff  iron  rings,  which  furround  the  roller ) 
little  channels,  four  and  a half  inches  afunder, 
acrofs  a clover-lay,  after  ploughing  ; the  wheat- 
feed  is  then  fown  broadcaft,  and  covered  by  a 
buhi-harrow.  For  light  foils,  that  require  pref- 
fing,  it  is  a very  good  implement,  but  inferior 
to  dibbling.  It  is  ufed  to  pulverize  fallows,  on 
ffiff  lands,  in  a dry  feafon,  in  which  it  is  incom- 
parably effeftive,  more  fo  than  any  fpiky  roller 
I have  feen.  Young's  Suffolk. 

Next  the  above  implement,  may  be  proper- 
ly intrpduced  another  of  fimilar  intent,  the 

Kentish 
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Kentish  Striking  Plough,  which  is  ge- 
nerally employed  in  that  county,  for  driking 
out  feed-furrows,  or  channels,  ten  inches  and  a 
half  apart.  Team,  two  horfes,  at  length,  and 
two  men,  turning  alternately  to  right  and  left, 
as  with  the  turn-wreft  plough.  To  draw  the 
feams  equi-diftant,  and  parallel,  the  infide  wheel 
is  kept  in  the  outfide  furrow,  or  feam,  the 
feams  being  made  three  or  four  inches  deep. 
Day’s  work  three  acres. 

Drill-Ploughs  are  made  and  ufed  m va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom : they  (lied  and 
cover  the  feed,  which  is  completed  by  rolling. 
The  common  drill-barrow,  for  fowing  a fmgle 
row  at  a time,  is  adapted  to  all  grains  or  feeds. 
A machine  of  this  kind  on  a fimple  condruc- 
tion,  that  would  at  once  deliver  with  accuracy 
into  a number  of  drills,  at  the  required  didance, 
is  perhaps  hill  to  be  fought.  The  drill-machine 
of  Mr.  Wellard,  of  Deal,  price  £.  14.  10  s. 
for  fetting  in  feven  rows  at  a time,  each  feven 
inches  apart,  and  any  required  quantity  per 
acre,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  tares,  &c.  is 
recommended,  as  the  bed  extant,  by  Mr.  Boys, 
of  Kent,  our  chief  drilling  county.  This  plough 
is  drawn  by  two  horfes  abread,  in  a double  pair 
of  drafts,  is  very  fimple  in  eondru&ion,  and  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

PIorse-Hoe.— The  account  of  an  expand- 
ing one,  for  all  breadths,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 

Amos’s 
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Amos’s  Treatife  on  the  Drill  Hufbandry;  this 
has  proved  in  Lincolnfhire,  to  be  a moll  ufeful 
and  effective  inftrument. 

Chaff-Cutter,  Cook’s;  a man  and  boy- 
cut  with  it  100  qrs.  a week.  This  implement, 
fixed  to  a large  wheel,  turned  by  a galloway  or 
afs,  cuts  50  qrs.  per  day.  Nailor’s  cuts  3 qrs. 
an  hour,  with  two  men.  Price  £.  10.  10  s. 

Sward-Dresser,  ufeful  for  meadows  and 
pafture : it  includes  a fcarificator,  with  a bulh 
of  thorns,  and  cuts  to  any  depth ; drawn  by 
two  horfes,  carrying  the  breadth  of  five  feet, 
in  ufe  at  Brotherloft,  Lincolnfhire. 

The  Gathering  Fork,  ufed  in  Scotland, 
for  collecting  into  {heaves,  com  which  has  been 
mowed.  Its  prongs  feem  by  the  plate  to  be 
nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter 


The  longelt  are  pufhed  in,  below  the  fwathe, 
raifing  accuratelv  the  ftraw  from  the  flubble, 
whilft  the  fhortefl  prongs  ferve  the  double  pur- 
pofe  of  retaining  cut  corns  from  fcattering 
backwards,  and  of  forming  the  fize  of  the 
fheaf,  which  is  regularly  determined  when  the 
ftraw  accumulates  as  high  as  the  top  of  thefe 
prongs.  This  implement  appears  to  fave  time 
and  labour.  Mid.  Lothian  Report. 


A Hay- 
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A Hay-Cutter,  in  the  form  of  a fpade, 
ftraight  and  {harp  at  the  point,  and  upon  both 
fides,  which  performs  the  work  with  much 
more  eafe  and  expedition  than  the  common 
hay-knife,  has  been  introduced  into  practice  by 
Mr.  Eccledone,  of  Yorkdiire. 

Wheat-Stubble  Rakes,  ufed  in  Kent,  of 
Oak,  ten  feet  long,  and  very  heavy,  with  iron 
teeth,  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  five  apart; 
beam  five  inches  by  four,  drawn  by  two  horfes. 
Price  £.2.  2 s. 

Implements  and  Appendages  to  a Hop- 
Ground,  from  Boys’s  Kent:  Every  Hop- 
plantation,  of  four  or  five  acres,  requires  an 
Oast  about  fixteen  feet  fquare,  which,  built 
fubdantially  with  the  requifite  ftowage-room, 
cods  from  £.  150  to/'.  2CO.  This  is  furnifhed 
with  a doxen  Picking-Baskets,  at  5 s.  6d. 
each. — A good  Scale -Beam  with  weights  and 
fcales.  £.  5. — A Shim  made  with  a frame  like 
a wheel-barrow,  cofis  about  £.  2.  2 s. — proper 
alfo  for  clearing  fummer-fallows.  A Har- 
row, drawn  by  one  horfe,  with  a fmall  wheel 
in  front,  to  go  round  at  the  ends  of  the  plan- 
tation, with  a pair  of  handles,  to  be  holden  by 
the  man  who  follows,  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
bruifing  the  binds ; price  £.  1.  15  s. — A large 
iron  Peeler  to  make  holes  in  the  land  for  the 
poles,  6s.  or  7 s.  A Hop-dog  to  wrench  up 
the  poles,  5 s. 
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Many  of  the  implements  already  mentioned, 
are  the  invention  of  that  moft  renowned  of  all  mo- 
dern Englifh  farmers  William  Duckitt,  of  Efher, 
in  Surry ; the  fuccefsful  difciple  of  Tull,  and 
perhaps  the  only  invariable  practitioner  among 
us,  upon  a large  fcale,  of  the  drill-hufbandry. 
Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  going  into  the  new 
fyftem,  will  probably  chufe  to  make  their  firfl 
effay  with  the  tools  of  a man  of  fuch  long  ex- 
perience, and  fo  eminently  practical,  as  Mr. 
Duckitt ; with  thefe  they  may  be  accommo- 
dated, I underhand,  at  Efher,  a ffnall  dillance 
from  London  : nor  are  the  implements  by  any 
means  of  exorbitant  expence,  lince  (according 
to  accounts  given,  ten  or  a dozen  years  fince) 
the  coft  of  a fet,  comprifing  trenching  plough, 
furrowing  machine,  drill  and  horfe-hoe,  was 
confiderably  under  twenty  pounds. 

I have  in  the  beginning  of  this  lection,  hinted 
at  thofe  caufes  which  feern,  more  or  lefs,  to 
operate  in  every  county,  as  an  impediment  to 
improvement  in  the  implements,  and  general 
praftice  of  agriculture;  an  additional  one  is,  the 
extreme  averfion  of  the  country  labourers  and 
mechanics,  to  any  new  tools,  and  in  truth,  an 
equal  aukwardnefs  in  their  management.  Thefe 
difficulties  can  alone  be  furmounted,  by  the 
energies  of  a man  of  unwearied  induftry,  and 
a thorough  convi£lion  of  the  utility  of  making 
every  pollible  advance  towards  perfection. 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  minute  defcription  of  tools, 
in  books  of  agriculture,  in  whatever  degree, 
they  may  inform,  or  engage  the  minds  of 
readers,  there  is  one  purpofe,  in  which  they 
can  never  be  generally  ufeful ; namely  that  of 
fufficiently  inftru&ing  the  village  mechanic. 
To  get  new  implements  (unlefs  of  his  own  in- 
ventions) made  at  home,  is  what  a farmer 
fhould  feldom  attempt,  he  will  eafily  inform 
himfelf  where  thofe  are  to  be  had,  which  he  has 
chofen  as  applicable  to  his  foil,  and  whence  he 
will  be  fure  to  obtain  them  in  perfection . 

Farther,  it  is  a material  point,  when  a man 
deiires  to  make  trial  of  the  common  implement 
of  another  diftrift,  not  to  omit  providing  him- 
felf with  a labourer,  accuftomed  to  its  ufe,  as 
well  as  with  the  implement  itfelf;  or  he  is 
likely  to  have  as  little  fuccefs  in  his  new  at- 
tempt, as  I formerly  had,  in  perfuading  a Hamp- 
Ihire  ploughman,  to  drive  a light  fwing-plough, 
with  a pair  of  horfes,  guided  by  reins : not  a 
ploughman  in  the  parilh,  would  even  hear  of 
fuch  a prefumed  abfurdity  with  patience. 

Large  farms,  in  feveral  counties,  have  Smiths’ 
(hops  upon  their  premifes,  which  is  furely  a 
great  convenience,  and  faves  much  time,  that 
otherwife  mud  be  Ipent  in  lending  perhaps 
a mile  or  two,  backward  and  forward, 
ofteru-to  the  delay  of  very  prefling  bufmefs : 
if  to  the  Smiths’,  were  added  another  fhop,  for 
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the  joint  ufe  of  the  carpenter,  wheeler,  and 
cooper,  it  would  be  no  fmall  or  ufelefs  addi- 
tion. I am  fpeaking  only  of  conveniencies, 
for  men  who  undertake  the  jobs  with  their  own 
tools,  without  pretending  to  determine  how  far 
it  might  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a large  cul- 
tivator, to  undertake  the  various  mechanical 
branches  upon  his  own  bottom  : in  that  cafe,  I 
fhould  recommend  to  feek  out  and  employ  the 
mod  competent  workmen  in  their  way;  a track 
which  has  not  been  happily  followed  by  certain 
gentlemen  within  my  knowledge,  who,  in  order 
to  have  their  horfes  (hod  in  the  improved  ftyle, 
have  fet  up  forges  at  home,  and  their  farriery, 
notwithftanding,  has  retained  all  the  vile  and 
clumfy  bungling  of  the  old  pra&ice. 

It  naturally  happens,  that  light  and  Tandy 
foils  are  tilled  with  implements,  and  by  cattle, 
proportionally  flight,  and  that  the  reverfe  of 
this  muft  necelfarily  take  place,  on  ftrong, 
heavy,  and  ftubborn  land.  The  ft n ring  and  pul- 
verizing of  the  former  is,  in  truth,  a matter 
of  fo  little  difficulty,  that  fcarcely  any  thing 
need  be  faid  of  the  inftruments  by  which  thefe 
operations  are  to  be  effedled,  but  that  they  be 
fufficiently  light,  handy,  and  conducive  to  that 
fpeed,  which,  on  fuch  happy  foils,  may  and 
ought  to  be  made : hence  no  fmall  portions  of 
thofe  panegyrics,  which  it  has  been  long  the 
faffiion  to  bellow  upon  the  Norfolk  hulbandry, 
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ought  in  ftri£f  juftice  to  be  transferred  to  the 
foil.  That  heavy  and  tenacious  foils,  thofe 
particularly  abounding  with  impediments,  re- 
quire the  ftrongeft  implements,  and  that  to 
work  thefe  with  effeH  demands  great  animal 
force,  none  but  mere  theoretical  opinionifts 
will  deny  : the  chief  error  to  be  attributed  to 
the  clay-land  farmer  is,  that  he  is  too  apt  to 
fubftitute  clumfv  and  inconvenient  bulk  for 
fymmetry  and  folid  ftrength,  and  to  be  iudifcri- 
minate  and  general  in  the  ufe  of  his  heavy 
tools  and  ftrong  teams ; whereas,  upon  almoft 
all  trafts  of  land  we  find  a variation  of  foil, 
fome  parts  of  which  may  be  fiirred  over  with 
much  lefs  ftrength  than  others  ; nor  can  any 
kind  of  land  require  the  exertions  of  fo  great 
force  in  the  fucceeding,  as  in  the  firft  operations 
of  the  plough.  Thus  it  will  be  much  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  ftrong-land  farmer,  to  have  a 
variety  of  tools  fuitable  to  his  various  occa- 
fions  ; for  although  it  may  require  four  horfes 
to  fallow  his  land  at  firft,  yet  the  latter  ftir- 
rings  may  often  be  as  well,  and  as  effeftually 
performed  by  two,  and  with  a lighter  plough. 

' The  number  of  cattle  ufed  in  a plough,  and 
the  neceftity  or  not  of  wheels  to  that  machine, 
have  been,  for  a long  time,  popular  fubje&s  of 
argument,  perhaps  of  declamation.  Having 
fojourned  for  many  years  together,  both  upon 
the  lighted  fands  and  the  ftrongeft  clays  of  Eng- 
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land,  with  the  operation  of  ploughing,  and,  in 
fa6t,  every  other  of  rural  affairs  in  which  the 
labour  of  men  and  cattle  wTere  concerned,  con- 
ftantly  under  my  eye,  I muff  be  free  to  de- 
clare, the  fubjeft  to  me  offers  no  kind  of  diffi- 
culty or  queffion.  Upon  thofe  fands,  where 
they  boaft  of  turning  off  their  two  acres  a-day 
with  a light  pair  of  horfes,  driven  by  the 
ploughman  with  coach-reins,  a fkilful  lad,  with 
two  good  jack-affes,  would  perform  the  fame 
feat ; but  upon  fome  lands  of  the  oppofite  de- 
fcription,  the  attempt  to  plough  an  acre  per 
day  would  break  the  hearts  of  a pair  of  the 
beft  horfes  in  England.  I know,  neverthe- 
lefs,  of  no  lands  which,  with  a proper  tool, 
require  more  than  four  aftive,  feleU.ed  plough- 
cattle,  nor  at  all  times  fo  many,  unlels  upon 
an  extraordinary  occafion  of  trenching.  Dur- 
ing the  feafons  of  winter  and  fpring,  and  whilff 
the  ground  is  moift,  perhaps  the  ftrongeft 
foils  might  be  well  tilled  with  a common  fwing 
plough,  the  fhares  being  always  kept  fharp,  as  in 
Lincolnfhire  (a  thing  not  fo  well  attended  to  elfe- 
where) ; but  in  the  dry  time,  when  the  clay  is 
hard  baked  by  the  fun,  wheels  are  a convenient 
appendage  to  the  plough  ; in  foils  full  of  ftones 
and  obffrudlions,  they  are  of  abfolute  neceflity. 
Very  ridiculous  companions  have  been  drawn, 
ridiculous,  becaufe  upon  prefumed  equal  terms, 
beLween  men  ploughing  on  thefe  oppofite 

grounds. 
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grounds.  Upon  a light  and  free  foil,  the  plough 
once  let  into  the  work,  will  proceed  even  of 
herfelf,  with  fcarcely  a deviation,  whilft  the 
whirling  ploughman  has  no  other  care  or  la- 
bour than  to  walk  after  her,  and  guide  his 
horfes  hraight ; in  fa£l,  it  is  his  eye  only  which 
labours,  and  this  in  great  meafure  accounts  for 
the  fuperior  accuracy  ol  the  ploughmen  of  our 
light  land  counties.  Hence  alfo,  there  is  no  ne- 
ceffity  for  a driver,  fince  the  ploughman  himfelf 
has  nothing  elfe  to  do.  But  on  flrong  and  dif- 
ficult ground,  it  frequently  requires  all  the 
force  of  a very  powerful  man  to  keep  the 
plough-fhare  in  the  earth,  which,  in  truth, 
would  be  totally  imprafticable,  without  wheels 
to  fecond  his  efforts.  The  {hare,  fometimes 
driven  with  the  immenfe  force  of  four  or  fix 
powerful  horfes,  againft  a huge  Hone  faff  bed- 
ded in  baked  clay,  will  occafion  a fudden 
jerk,  fufficient,  if  it  took  place,  to  beat  the 
breath  out  of  a man’s  body  with  the  plough- 
handle.  Let  common  fenfe  judge  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, under  f’uch  circumftances,  of  a plough- 
.man’s  guiding  his  horfes  accurately  with  reins. 
But  impartiality  requires  it  to  be  hated,  that 
thefe  arguments  are  frequently  ufed  when  they 
do  not  apply,  and  that  on  every  foil,  with- 
out exception,  two-horfe  and  coach-rein  ploughs 
may,  and  ought  to  be  ,occafionally  ufed. 

T3 
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On  Harrowing  and  Carting  alfo,  our 
too  (anguine  and  too  theoretical  writers  declaim 
without  difcrimination.  It  is  dated  (and  where 
is  the  wonder??)  that  on  the  light  lands  of  the 
Weft,  and  the  Tandy  carpets  of  Norfolk,  they 
trot  both  at  harrows  and  at  cart.  But  can 
any  man  in  his  right  wits  recommend  this  up- 
on ftiff  clays  ? 7 he  (low  and  lounging  pace 

too  of  the  labourers  of  certain  diftridls,  is  in- 
troduced as  a foil  to  the  alertnefs  of  thofe  in 
others.  But,  on  examination,  this  difference 
will  be  found  naturally  to  refult  from  the.  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  the  foil  on  which  they 
tread.  It  is  much  eafter  for  a regulator  of  ru- 
ral ceconomics  in  his  ftudy,  with  his  half-emp- 
tied bottle  at  his  elbow,  to  advife  the  pas  de 
charge,  or  the  quick  ftep,  over  a heavy  and 
deep  foil,  than  for  the  peafant,  with  a daubing 
of  feven  pounds  of  clay  each  upon  his  clouted 
{hoes,  to  praHife  it. 

A vaft  variety  of  harrows  has  been  recom- 
mended within  the  laft  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
many  of  them  improving  confiderably  upon  the 
ancient  form.  The  nature  of  the  land  to  be 
tilled,  will  in  general  direft,  as  to  the  fize  and 
weight  of  the  harrows.  The  prime  confidera- 
tions  are,  that  the  tines  ftand  not  ftraight,  but 
obliquely,  pointing  forward,  or,  as  they  call  it 
in  the  North,  racked;  that  they  all  incline  one 
way,  and  that  they  interfe6t  and  crofs  each 

other. 
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other.  This  will  completely  do  away  the  ob- 
jeftion,  which  Tull  made  to  the  blunt  and 
ftraight  tines  of  the  harrows  and  drags  of  his 
day,  which  did  but  colle£f  the  clods  to  form 
perpetual  obftru&ions.  By  the  account  which 
I have  heard  of  the  patent  fcuffling  harrow 
of  Mr.  Letter,  of  Northampton,  it  feems  to 
be  a tool  deferving  of  attention ; it  may  be 
feen  at  the  Windmill,  St.  John’s  Street,  Lon- 
don. 

Rollers,  intended  to  do  great  execution,  are 
generally  made  to  cover  too  great  an  extent  of 
ground,  by  which,  in  fatt,  their  preffure  is  di- 
minilhed,  from  being  received  and  lupported 
on  too  many  points;  the  weight,  to  be  effec- 
tive, (hould  lie  in  a narrower  compafs.  Per- 
haps, the  old-fafhioned  o&agonal  rollers  were 
more  effe&ual  than  the  plain  circular  ones  in 
crulhing  clods ; but,  upon  tenacious  foils,  a 
fluted  (as  in  Suffolk),  or  a fpiky  roll,  fhould 
ever  be  at  hand.  The  adoption  of  iron  mould 
plates  for  ploughs  inftead  of  boards,  is  an  im- 
provement, but  no  novelty,  fuch  having  been 
ufed  in  Effex  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

On  Wheel  Carriages,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  from  fymmetry  and  due  pro- 
portion, the  materials  being  good,  refult  greater 
ftrength  and  durability  than  from  mere  bulk 
and  weight,  which  have  an  increafed  tendency 
towards  their  own  deftru&ion.  The  Weftern, 
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or  Berkfhire  waggon,  wider  than  common, 
with  the  lock  holes  clofed  up,  is  beyond  all 
companion,  the  handfomeft,  the  moft  capa- 
cious, the  lighted,  and  moft  durable  in  Eng- 
land, price  £.25,  On  a large  farm,  where 
ftngle  horfe-carts  are  not  in  ufe,  a broad- 
wheeled double  waggon  is  very  convenient, 
as  are  alfo  light  broad-wheeled  dung-carts. 
The  Kentilh  Hutches,  or  large  clofe-bodied 
carts,  calculated  for  carrying  corn,  coals,  or 
fand,  may  be  very  fuitable  in  many  fttuations. 
A fmall  cart,  to  be  drawn  either  by  hand,  or 
by  an  afs,  or1  galloway,  is  extremely  conveni- 
ent for  light  jobs  about  the  premifes,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood : in  fuch  an  one,  much  dung 
may  be  collected  at  leifure  times,  which  elfe 
would  be  wafted  in  the  adjoining  paths,  roads, 
or  chafes, 

Of  the  great  faving  to  be  made  by  One 
El orse  Carts,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  ft  nee  it 
has  been  experimentally  proved,  and  was  more- 
over eafily  to  be  difcovered  from  juft  theory. 
More  weight  may  be  drawn  by  fix  horfes  in 
fo  many  carts,  than  by  eight  in  a large  wag- 
gon, and  one  man  may  manage  two  carts  in 
the  country.  Inhere  are  fome  peculiar  incon- 
veniences attendant  upon  this  plan,  which  are 
fufficiently  obvious ; and  notwithftanding  it 
has  been,  for  years  paft,  fo  warmly  recom- 
mended by  very  powerful  pens,  it  never  has, 
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nor  probably  ever  will  be,  relifhed  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  farmers. 


ON 

FENCES,  &c. 

The  fize  of  Inclofures  has  always  been  a 
difputable  point : where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  it  is  a dehrable  objeft  to  preferve  all  pof- 
fible  moiflure,  and  to  prevent  its  difperfion  by 
the  aftion  of  the  winds,  fmall  fields  are  entitled 
to  a preference;  they  are  farther  more  conve- 
nient, as  grazing  grounds,  both  on  account  of 
the  reparation  of  dock,  and  of  affording  fhelter 
in  the  winter  feafon : but  on  wet  and  tenacious 
foils,  a free  and  unobftru6ted  ventilation  is  of 
the  utmoff  confequence,  and  inclofures  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  and  upwards,  are 
moft  fuitable.  The  fences  may  yet  be  lofty 
and  thick,  with  deep  ditch- drains  ; and  in  cafe 
a divifion  (hould  be  required  by  circumftances, 
it  may  be  made  with  hurdles,  or  what  is  better 
and  cheaper  in  the  end,  with  temporary  polls 
and  rails.  Refpe&ing  the  form  of  an  inclo- 
fure,  everyone  would  prefer  the  regular  fquare, 
excepting  when  attention  to  fymmetry  and  its 

advan- 
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advantages  is  precluded  by  more  weighty  con- 
liderations ; the  regular  figure  of  a field  is  then 
no  longer  an  object.  In  the  inclolure  and 
laying  out  of  wet  lands,  every  ditch  ought  to  be 
caft  in  fuch  a fituation  as  to  become  a drain ; 
and  this  bufmefs  fhould  be  in  the  hands  ol  thofe 
who  have  experience  and  fkill  in  the  difcovery 
of  fprings.  In  this  art,  the  well-known  Mr.  £1- 
kington  ftands  fupereminent.  Should,  on  this 
account,  the  irregular  figure  of  a field  be  found 
inconvenient  to  the  plough,  there  is  a prompt 
and  advantageous  method  to  correft  it  already 
advifed,  by  making  grafs  borders  along  the 
hedge-rows  to  the  requifite  extent.  The  hedge 
being  conftantly  kept  within  bounds,  and  not 
buffered  to  overhang,  will  by  no  means  injure 
the  grafs,  either  in  quantity  or  worth. 

In  the  new  inclofure  of  ffony  countries,  where 
the  ftones  may  either  be  colle&ed  from  the 
land,  or  dug  from  a neighbouring  quarry,  a 
wall  prefents  itfelf  as  the  moft  natural,  cheap- 
eft,  and  readieft  fence.  To  ufe  the  appro- 
priate phrafe  of  a Northern  Nobleman,  fuch 
a fence  is  “ major  the  firft  year it  is  never- 
thelefs  minor  to  the  end  of  time,  in  moft 
effential  refpe&s.  It  by  no  means  affords  fo 
good  fhelter  as  a luxuriant  fence  of  growing 
wood,  nor  like  wood,  repays  its  repairs  with 
profit.  A fence-wall  being  reared  for  imme- 
diate convenience,  the  next  ftep  for  the  con- 
venience 
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venience  of  futurity  is,  to  plant  belide  it,  a good 
hedge,  which  will,  in  a few  years,  if  duly  cul- 
tivated, fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  a wall,  un- 
lefs  indeed  this  be  retained  upon  thofe  parts  of 
a farm  adjoining  the  public  roads,  for  the 
greater  fecurity.  Wall-fences  feem  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  northern  and  welfern  parts  of  the 
ifland,  but  it  is  probable,  there  are  fome  parts 
of  the  fouth,  in  which  they  might  be  profitably 
adopted  on  the  firft  inclofure  of  land. 

There  is  a very  expeditious  method  of  form- 
ing a hedge,  when  the  materials  can  be  readily 
obtained,  and  which  has  been  often  pra&ifed 
with  fuccefs  ; it  is,  to  tranfplant  the  full-grown 
wood  into  your  intended  fence.  You  have 
thus,  at  once,  a full  fence  upon  very  eafy 
terms. 

Some  have  recommended  fences  of  entire 
quick  or  thorn,  without  any  mixture  of  other 
wood,  which  is  neither  neceffary  nor  advanta- 
geous ; becaufe,  however  good  quick  may  be 
as  a fence,  it  is  little  produftive  of  wood,  par- 
ticularly on  cold  infertile  foils  ; and  the  mixed 
hedge,  which  is  extremely  produ&ive,  may  alfo 
be  rendered  perfe&ly  fecure.  An  anonymous 
correfpondent,  a few  years  fince,  propofed  to 
one  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  to  plant  the 
hedge- rows  with  fruit;  an  idea  which  occurred 
to  me  many  years  ago,  when  I recommended 
the  praftice  to  feveral  gentlemen,  whofe  appro- 
bation 
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bation  it  did  not  obtain.  It  is  certainly  a mea- 
fure  which  will  never  be  purfued  by  our  com- 
mon farmers,  who  would  not  endure  the  thought, 
either  of  fuch  an  innovation,  or  of  fuch  an  ad- 
ditional trouble  ; but  the  confideration  of  its 
improbability  to  become  a common  practice, 
muft  enhance  the  profit  to  a few  that  would 
undertake  it. 

The  obje61ion  which  floats  upon  the  furface 
is,  the  expofure  of  the  corn  and  grafs-crops  to 
the  trampling  of  thieves  in  quell  oi  the  fruit ; 
to  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  fruit  muft 
be  little  worth,  if  it  would  not  repay  the  vigi- 
lance required  for  its  prefervation. 

The  immenfe  hedges,  and  double  ditches  of 
the  weftern  counties,  are  not  only  a moft  ef- 
feftual  fence,  but  they  muft  preferve  an  at- 
mofphere  of  genial  warmth,  both  for  the  foil, 
and  the  cattle  which  it  feeds.  Where  theinclo- 
fures  are  fufficiently  large,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun 
are  not  too  much  excluded,  there  feems  no  coun- 
tervailing inconvenience  ; it  is  matter  of  calcu- 
lation how  far  the  growth  of  wood  pays  for  the 
occupation  of  fuch  an  extent  of  land.  There 
are  many  cold  expofed  diftrifts,  on  which  it 
would  be  highly  profitable  to  introduce  the 
Devonfhire  fences;  at  leaft,  in  fuch  there  ought 
to  be  no  want  of  coppice,  or  plantation-fcreens, 
upon  the  bleakeft  expofures.  Thefe  plantations 
ought  to  confift  both  of  timber  and  under- 
wood, 
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wood,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  judicious  Mr. 
Hitt,  their  expence  and  pro’duft  fhould  be  di- 
vided between  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

As  there  is  confiderable  attention  required  in 
rearing  young  quicks,  it  is  by  no  means  worth 
while  to  put  up  with  ftunted,  unpromifing 
plants,  fuch  as  are  frequently  colleHed  in  the 
commons,  and  in  the  neighbouring  hedges,  as 
I have  feveral  times  experienced  ; it  is  infi- 
nitely cheapeft,  at  once  to  purchafe  good  ones 
of  lufficient  growth  from  the  nurferies ; and 
where  much  fencing  is  intended,  it  is  to  the 
intereft  of  an  in-coming  tenant  immediately 
to  form  nurferies,  not  only  of  white  thorn, 
but  of  willow,  poplar,  alder,  larch,  chefnut, 
or  whatever  wood  he  may  fuppofe  moft  pro- 
fitable in  his  fituation.  He  may  reft  aftured, 
he  will  not  find  this  the  leaft  beneficial,  or 
comfortable  part  of  his  farming  fyftem.  It 
is  necefiary,  however,  to  remind  certain  in- 
dolent perfons  of  the  inutility  of  putting  in 
quickfets,  unlefs  they  determine  to  keep  them 
perfectly  clean.  I have  known  feveral  far- 
mers attend  to  the  cleaning  their  plants  very 
diligently  the  firft  and  feeond  time ; after 
which,  they  have  been  totally  negle&ed,  and 
fuffered  to  die  fmothered  with  weeds. 

In  abforbent  foils,  where  no  drains  are  need- 
ed, the  hedge-wood  may  be  planted,  and  a 
good  fence  made,  upon  the  level  furface,  with- 
out 
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out  either  ditch  or  ’bank ; and  fo  planted,  it 
is  faid  the  quicks  fhoot  up  to  a great  height, 
and  much  more  expeditioufly  than  in  the  com- 
mon method. 

Of  fancy-hedges,  that  of  Flanders,  in  which 
the  flakes  of  hornbeams,  or  other  wood,  are 
ftuck  into  the  earth  acrofs  each  other,  and 
grow  up  in  that  pohtion  to  a fence,  and  the 
poplar  hedge  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Anderfon,  of 
which  I {hall  give  a fketch,  may  be  interefting 
to  the  curious. 

The  Wall  Fe  nce  of  Somersetshire. 
In  mod  inftances,  the  outfide  bounds  are  a 
wall  fence,  five  feet  fix  inches  high,  two  feet 
and  half  wide  at  bottom,  and  fifteen  inches  at 
the  top,  which  is  covered  with  a turf  of  fix 
inches,  put  on  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  mak- 
ing together  an  height  of  fix  feet.  This  wall 
is  partly  dry  and  partly  cemented  with  mor- 
tar, or  what  is  commonly  called  a List- 
wall.  In  fome  inftances,  where  a flat  bed 
of  ftone  can  be  procured,  it  is  made  without 
cement ; and  if  well-built,  fuch  a wall  is  very 
durable.  When  the  ground  is  level,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  wall  is  laid  on  the  turf,  and 
this  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  will  not  be  fo 
apt  to  fink  as  when  a trench  is  dug.  The 
expence  of  a lift-wall  may  be  thus  calculated, 
per  rope  of  twenty  feet  running  length. 


To 
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S.  d. 


To  quarring  or  digging  8 loads  of 
(tone,  each  2 ^Czot.  at  3 d. 
Carriage,  fuppofe  half  a mile,  at 


2 o 


6d. 


4 o 


Building,  per  rope,  at  3s.  6d.  - 

7 bufhels  of  lime,  at  3d.  - - - - 
Covering  with  turf,  


1 9 
0 3 


per  Rope  11  6 


The  dry  wall  will  be  two  or  three  (hillings 
the  rope  lefs  ; but  it  is  evident,  from  advanc- 
ing prices,  and  in  various  diftrifts,  the  expences 
may  amount  to  fifteen  or  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  than  this  calculation. 

The  (tones  being  at  hand,  the  coft  will 
in  courfe  be  reduced ; but  if  the  wall  be 
wholly  made  with  cement,  it  will  be  enhan- 
ced two  (hillings  and  fixpenoe  per  rope. 

In  making  dry  (tone-walls,  two  rnafons  (hould 
work  oppofite  each  other,  fo  that  the  furface  of 
their  work  may  be  always  level.  Stones  alfo 
(hould  be  occafionally  lele£ted,  of  a fufficient 
length,  to  reach  the  whole  breadth  of  the  wall; 
this  precaution  will  bind  the  work  together, 
and  render  it  durable. 

Quickset  Hedges.  Firft,  mark  out  the 
courfe  of  the  ditch.  The  dimensions  of  the 
* 4 bank 
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bank,  on  which  the  quicks  are  planted,  is 
generally  fix  feet  at  the  bottom,  three  and 
half  at  the  top,  and  two  feet  high.  On 
each  fide  is  a ditch  three  feet  wide,  and  two 
feet  deep  ; the  fides  being  made  hoping,  and 
the  bottom  not  wider  than  fix  inches,  to  pre- 
vent the  cattle  from  walking  in  the  ditch,  and 
cropping  the  young  (hoots:  In  making  the 

ditch,  the  men  fhould  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  throw  any  bad  earth  from  the  bottom 
into  the  centre  of  the  bank,  which  may  retard 
the  growth  of  the  quick.  The  making  the 
bank  will  coft  ninepence  per  rope.  Some- 
times only  one  ditch  is  made,  the  earth  on  the 
other  fide  being  worked  off  to  a (lope.  By  this 
plan,  the  bank  is  kept  more  moift,  and  the  thorn 
plants  flourifh  better. 

Let  the  fets  be  taken  from  a nurfery,  form- 
ed on  a good  foil,  ftraight  in  their  growth,  hav- 
ing been  once  tranfplanted  from  the  feed-bed, 
and  four  or  five  years  old.  The  (hoots  fhould 
be  fmooth  on  the  bark,  and  well  rooted.  They 
coft,  in  the  Weft,  about  a (hilling  per  hun- 
dred. 

A trench  being  cut  in  the  middle  of  the 
bank,  the  fets  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  laid,  with 
the  head  a little  inclining,  at  the  diftance  of 
three  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Cover  the 
roots  with  a little  of  the  bed  mould,  and  fill 
up  the  whole  trench  with  rotten  dung  or  com- 
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port,  drewing  good  mould  oil  the  top.  Digging 
and  planting  twopence  per  rope. 

It  is  abfolutely  necedary,  indantly  to  fecure 
the  young  quicks  from  injury.  They  mud 
therefore  be  defended  and  fheltered  by  two 
dead  hedges  of  bufh-wood,  two  feet  and  half 
high,  made  about  four  inches  didant  from 

o 7 

the  outfide  edges  of  the  bank.  The  expence 
of  thefe  will  be  about  two  (hillings  and  ten- 
pence  per  rope.  Time  for  planting,  0£tober, 
February,  or  March.  Some  plant  two  rows 
of  quicks  indead  of  one,  but  I have  not 
found  this  plan  fucceed  well.  Others  recom- 
mend planting  at  greater  didance  than  three 
inches,  under  an  idea  that  thick  planting  re- 
tards the  growth  ; but  I have  invariably  found, 
that  the  hedges  planted  thick  thrive  the  bed. 
(I  have  feen  very  fine  dourifhing  plantations  in 
double  rows,  but  at  greater  didance  than  there 
inches.) 

Timber  trees,  planted  in  the  hedge,  kill 
the  thorns  by  dropping  upon  them,  which 
makes  a vacancy. 

Weed  and  hoe  the  young  quicks  carefully 
twice  a year,  fecuring  them  from  the  cropping 
of  fheep  particularly,  which  are  very  fond  of 
the  buds  : fhould  thefe  be  gnawed  by  accident, 
the  plants  mud  be  cut  down  within  an  inch 
and  an  half  of  the  ground.  In  cold,  expofed 

U fituations. 
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fituations,  it  will  require  two  fets  of  dead 
hedges,  to  bring  die  quick  to  maturity.  Pods 
and  rails  of  any  wood  are  an  expenfive  de- 
fence, and  belides  do  not  fo  well  fuel  ter  the 
young  quicks  as  hedges,  by  the  warmth  ot 
which  their  growth  is  promoted.  Expencesas 
follow : 

£.  s.  d. 


Making  the  bank  - - - o 09 

Sets  80  in  a rope o o 9 

Planting  and  dunging  - 002 

Two  dead  hedges  - - - 025 

Making  two  dead  fences  005 


(N.  B.)  A waggon  load 
of  writh  will  coft  1 js. 
6d.  and  make  about  15 
rope  of  fingle  hedge. ) 


4 

6 

Weeding  three  years. 

0 

3 

The  two  laft  dead  hedges 

2 

10 

per  rope 

7 

7 

The  old  wood  pays  for  fundry  repairs.  In 
counties  where  wood  for  fencing  is  fcarce, 
diey  plant  the  quicks  in  the  face  of  the 
bank. 


Ouickfet 
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Ouickfet  hedges,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years, 
will  yield  fufficient  produce,  when  cut  down 
and  plafhed,  to  pay  all  the  expences  incurred 
by  the  firh  making;  and  this  cutting  may  be 
repeated  every  twelve  or  fourteen  years  with- 
out injury  to  the  flocks : and  the  proper  time 
to  cut  and  plafh  is,  when  the  ground  is  to  be 
ploughed,  or  if  it  be  pafture,  when  the  crop  is 
to  (land  for  hay ; for  cattle  are  very  fond  of  the 
young  branches,  and  cropping  them  in  the  fum- 
mer  will  greatly  injure  the  fhoots. 

The  expence  of  a dry  wall  and  hedge  joined, 
will  be  as  follows.  The  wall  four  feet  and  half 
high,  with  fix  inches  of  turf  upon  the  top,  may 
be  reared  (according  to  the  Somerfetfhire  cal- 
culation) for  fix  or  feven  (hillings  per  rope  of 
twenty  feet.  Under  the  wall,  a low  bank  may 
be  raifed,  on  which  to  plant  the  quick.  The 
growth,  encouraged  by  {helter  and  warmth, 
will  be  rapid,  and  in  four  or  five  years  time  the 
wall  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  hones  (if  pro- 
per) converted  into  lime,  or  to  mending  the 
roads.  This  hedge,  made  upon  land  under  til- 
lage, will  need  but  one  dead  fence  for  its  fecu- 
rity. 

Building  4 and  half  feet  of  wall,  hones. 


&c.  included -60 

Turfing,  2 d.  Banking  and  planting,  4 d. 

Sets,  8 d.  - - - 1 2 

U 2 One 
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One  dead  fence  infide,  15.  2 d.  Weed- 
ing, 2 d. 1 4 

8 6 

Value  of  the  ftones,  3 d.  per  cart-load, 

deduced, 16 


7 0 


With  the  addition  for  advance  in  price  as 
above-mentioned,  this  may  be  rated  at  85.  per 
rope. 

The  expence  of  tranfplanting  full-grown 
hedge-wood  in  the  Weft,  is  as  under. 

Making  the  bank,  is.;  digging  and  planting, 
is.  6d.;  carriage  of  plants,  fuppofe gd.  01*35.  3^. 
per  rope. 

The  bank  rauft  be  three  feet  in  height,  and 
the  wood,  in  courfe,  fuch  as  can  be  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood  from  coppices,  borders,  or 
commons  ; chiefly  black-thorn  or  floe,  with 
which  will  be  found  maple,  hazle,  willow,  hol- 
ly, and  the  large  briar.  Cut  off  the  tops,  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  and  plant  very  thick. 
One  large  waggon-load  will  be  fufficient  for 
twelve  ropes,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
running  length.  There  need  be  no  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  plough  being  obftru£led  by  the 
fpreading  of  the  roots  beyond  the  banks  and 
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ditches ; nor  would  that  probably  be  an  objec- 
tion of  any  great  weight,  were  the  planting 
done  upon  the  level  furlace.  The  loppings  of 
the  thorns  may  be  laid  along  the  fummit  of  the 
bank,  fecured  by  fmall  flakes,  which  will  pre- 
vent flieep  from  forcing  their  way  through  the 
flocks.  This  fence,  the  cheapefl  of  all  others, 
will  require  no  repairs,  for  the  floe  will  throw 
out  fo  many  fhoots  from  the  roots,  and  the  briar 
fo  entwine  its  branches  with  the  hedge,  that  it 
will  be  in  a few  years  impervious  to  all  cattle. 
It  will  form  a clofe  and  thick  fence,  affording 
good  fhelter;  and  the  wood  being  upon  its 
proper  foil,  may  be  expe&ed  to  grow  luxu- 
riantly, which  is  far  enough  from  being  always 
the  cafe,  with  white  thorn  purchafed  from  the 
nurfery,  and  tranfplanted  into  a poor  foil. 
Hedges  of  furze,  or  in  part  furze,  may  fuffice 
in  poor  lands,  where  wood  is  fo  flow  of  growth. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  hedge-wood  is  in- 
jured by  the  dripping  of  timber-trees;  but  it 
remains  to  be  confidered,  how  far  fuch  objec- 
tion is  valid  in  a diflri£l  bare  of  timber ; and 
to  be  remembered,  that  fuch  plantation  of  trees 
occafionsno  extra  expence  for  their  fecurity, and 
that  the  hedge  is  not  fo  far  injured  by  a tree  as 
to  ceafe  to  be  a good  and  fuflicient  fence  within 
its  fhade  : a large  and  fpreading  tree,  however, 
furely  damages  the  corn,  and  even  the  grafs  be- 
neath it. 
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In  Nottinghamfhire,  they  fecure  their  young 
hedges  with  pofts  and  rails,  the  former  of  oak, 
the  latter  of  afh,  but  more  generally  of  late  of 
fir  grown  in  the  county.  Gates  of  willow, 
having  oak  polls,  are  found  to  anfwer  well, 
having  the  advantage  of  Iightnefs,  and  not 
damaging  themfelves  by  clapping  to.  On 
their  poor  foils,  they  have  found  birch  to  anfwer 
very  well  for  plafhed  fences  againll  light  Hock  ; 
alfo  for  light  gates  and  rails. 

Mr.  Harper,  of  Lancafhire,  purfues  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  plalhing  and  laying  the 
Ihoots  of  old  hedges,  become  thin  at  bottom, 
which  I think  deferves  imitation  in  many  parts, 
where  I obferve  very  defedlive  fences.  Cut  the 
wood  very  low,  leaving  the  young  and  vigo- 
rous Ihoots  ; then,  with  a hand-law,  again  cut 
away  that  part  of  the  old  flump  as  far  as  was 
fhaken  by  the  hatchet  in  the  firft  feparation, 
leaving  the  top  level,  that  no  wet  may  lodge. 
From  this  pradtice,  the  {hoots  will  grow  ftron- 
ger,  and  more  in  number  in  one  year,  than 
they  commonly  do  in  three.  The  Ihoots  being 
half  a yard,  or  two  feet  long,  bend  the  young 
ones  down,  and,  room  permitting,  make  a hole 
in  the  bank  with  a (hovel,  in  which  tie  the 
{hoots  clolely  down  with  hooked  (licks,  and  co- 
ver them  up  again  with  earth;  thefe  young 
branches,  with  a little  nurfing,  will,  by  taking 
root  afrefh,  form  a new  hedge.  Some  Gates 

are 
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are  made  in  this  county  with  painted 
deal. 

In  Romney  Marfli,  Kent,  an  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  oaken  Posts  and  Rails  are  ufed,  which 
are  delivered,  ready  prepared  for  ufe,  from 
the  neighbouring  woody  part  of  the  county, 
price  gs.  per  rod,  for  three  rails;  for  four 
i3r. 

Water  Ditches,  as  fences  in  the  marfhes, 
are  from  eight,  to  fourteen  feet  wide,  and 
from  three  to  five  deep,  with  fides  fornewhat 
Hoping  ; they  are  emptied  once  in  ten  years, 
at  the  ex  pence,  for  thole  of  middling  dimen- 
fions,  of  18 d.  per  rod  ; and  for  thole  of  larger 
fize,  and  very  full  of  mud,  2 s.  or  upwards. 
Digging  of  new  ditches,  2 d.  per  cubic  yard. 
Confidering  the  vaft  lols  of  young  flock  upon 
thefe  marfhes  in  a fevere  feafon,  and  the  ex- 
pofed  and  comfortlefs,  of  courfe  difadvantage- 
ous  fituation,  in  which  flock  of  all  ages  muff 
lie,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  hedge 
plantations  would  be  extremely  beneficial  in 
every  point  of  view.  This  furely  applies  to  all 
marfhes  and  expofed  fituations,  where  the  her- 
bage being  protefted  in  a confiderable  degree 
from  the  keen  and  piercing  blaffs,  would  be 
fignally  improved;  and  wood,  upon  fuch  rich 
foils,  would  grow  molt  luxuriantly. 

In  planting  quicks,  one  hundred  plants  are 
allowed  to  every  three  rods ; they  arefet  upon 

a bank 
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a bank  made  by  the  mould  dug  from  a ditch, 
three  feet  afide,  and  two  deep.  Their  dead 
hedges  are  made  at  the  expence  of  2 d.  or  3 d. 
per  rod,  for  labour;  well  flaked  and  bound, 
they  Iafl  five  or  fix  years. 

In  Lincolnfhire,  white  thorn  fences  fuperior. 
Expences  of  a treble  rail  on  each  fide,  bank 
and  quick,  is.  8 d.  per  yard  running  meafure. 
Expence  of  a new  inclofure,  1 is.  a rood  of  fe- 
ven  yards,  and  2 d.  per  rood  per  annum,  clean- 
ing and  replanting  failures  for  three  years. 
Three  halfpence  a rood  for  three  weedings. 
Leicefler  method  purfued,  with  one  fence  of  a 
very  fmall  trench,  planting  the  quick  upon  the 
furface  of  the  field  for  the  fake  of  the  moif- 
ture ; the  other  fide  of  the  fame  field  a double 
ditch,  three  feet  deep:  the  difference  of  the 
growth  is  very  great,  the  former  as  good  at 
three  years,  as  the  other  at  feven. 

In  Stafford fhire,  the  new  inclofures  are  firft 
fenced  round  with  pofl  and  rail,  after  which 
a mound  or  bank  of  earth  is  railed  up  to 
nearly  the  height  of  the  lower  rail,  with  a ditch 
fuflicient  to  drain  the  land,  where  draining 
is  wanted  : withinfide  the  bank,  and  a little 
above  the  level  of  the  natural  furface  of  the 
earth,  are  then  planted  white-thorn  quickfets. 
Stakes  of  the  narrow-leaved  willow  will  grow 
moll  luxuriantly  in  dry  as  well  as  moifl  fitn- 
ations.  An  (economical  fcheme  lately  talked 

of. 
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cf,  and  attempted  in  that  county,  to  plant 
willows  in  proper  fituations,  for  making  gates, 
rails,  and  hurdles,  which  being  of  luxuriant 
growth,  will  foon  be  ready  for  cutting  down, 
and  alfo  quickly  fhoot  forth  again.  Any  moift 
corner,  or  pit,  would  produce  them,  or  they 
may  be  planted  regularly  in  the  fences.  This 
plan  is  intended  as  a faving  of  oak. 

In  Middlefex,  the  hedges  are  generally  well 
replenifhed  with  live  wood,  hawthorn,  elm, 
maple,  black  thorn,  crab,  briar,  damafon  : they 
are  new  made,  once  in  ten  or  a dozen  years, 
when  the  whole  is  cut  down  within  a few 
inches  of  the  bank.  The  fcouring  of  the  ditch 
is  thrown  up,  a very  thin  flake  and  edder 
hedge  is  formed,  and  the  reft  of  the  wood  made 
into  bavins,  and  fold  principally  to  bakers, 
at  about  a guinea  per  hundred  delivered.  In 
about  two  years,  the  live  wood  is  grown  fo 
thick  again,  as  hardly  to  be  feen  through. 

The  mould  thrown  out  of  the  ditch  may 
be  confldered  as  earthing  up  the  plants,  and  it 
is  always  done  loofely.  The  plants  thus  grow 
with  vigour  on  the  fides  of  the  bank,  as  well 
as  on  the  top,  thereby  preferving  the  bank 
from  deflruftion  by  cattle.  It  is  far  fuperior  to 
the  methods  praftifed  in  fome  other  counties, 
of  making  a folid  wall-like  face  to  the  bank 
in  fome  cafes  of  ftone,  which  fmothers  all  the 
{hoots  that  would  otherwife  grow  from  the 
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fides,  and  of  courfe  expofes  the  bank  to  be 
pulled  down  by  the  horns  of  neat  cattle,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  greatly  reduces  the  produce  of 
the  hedge. 

In  Mr.  Middleton’s  opinion,  it  is  an  improve- 
ment to  put  in  two  rows  ol  thorns  about  two 
feet  apart,  to  be  cut,  when  full  grown,  alter- 
nately, one  every  five  or  fix  years.  Thus  the 
cut  wood  would  be  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and 
the  other,  left  for  a fence,  would  be  five  or 
fix,  which  would  be  fufficient,  both  for  a fence, 
and  to  proteft  the  young  fhoots  from  the  bite 
of  cattle  on  one  fide  ; to  the  other,  a few  loofe 
thorns  in  the  ditch  would  be  a fecuritv. 

J 

Stagnant  water  is  very  injurious  to  haw- 
thorn which  fhould  therefore  never  be  planted 
in  its  way  : fuch  fituations  are  moft  proper  for 
willow  and  other  aquatics.  The  ufual  method 
of  planting  quick  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch 
next  the  bank,  is  almoff  the  word  pollible.  Be 
the  foil  what  it  may,  the  operation  of  the  ele- 
ments will  make  it  crumble  away  from  the 
roots,  and  have  the  fets  without  fufficient 
mould  to  fupport  them. 

In  planting  quicks,  make  your  bank  four 
feet  wide  a-top,  with  a ditch  on  each  fide, 
and  fet  two  rows,  at  two  feet  or  more  afun- 
der,  on  the  flat  furface  of  the  bank,  taking 
care  that  the  roots  penetrate  the  bed  mould, 
and  that  the  fides  are  fo  flopped  as  to  leave  no 

fear 
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fear  of  their  mouldering  down;  and  laying 
Ioofe  thorns  in  the  ditches  to  keep  oh  cattle. 
This  method  precludes  the  neceffity  of  either 
railing  or  dead  hedges,  as  no  cattle  can  ftand 
nearer  than  fix  feet  to  the  Items  of  the  quicks. 
This  fence,  recommended  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
is  doubtlefs  a very  complete  one,  forming  an 
excellent  drain  upon  wet  foils;  but  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  remark,  that  I have  often  found  Ioofe 
thorns  in  the  ditch , a molt  infufficient  fecurity, 
both  to  the  new  banks  and  the  quicks. 

Plan  of  Fruit  Hedges.  Plant,  at  the  di- 
flance  of  ten,  twenty,  or  any  number  of  feet 
that  may  be  thought  advifeable,  a Spanifh  chef- 
nut  ; midway,  between  the  chefnuts,  plant  a 
crab;  between  the  chefnuts  and  crabs,  plant  a 
common  plumb ; in  the  intermediate  fpaces, 
white-thorn.  When  they  have  been  planted 
three  or  four  years,  and  are  in  a thriving  ftate, 
about  February  or  March,  cut  them  off  with  a 
iharp  knife  about  an  inch  above  the  ground, 
they  will  then  throw  out  many  fhoots;  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  let  them  con- 
tinue growing  until  the  chefnut  {hoots  are  large 
enough  for  flakes  and  binders,  which  may  be 
in  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years.  When  the  hedge 
is  made,  at  proper  diffances,  leave  a ffraight, 
handfome  chefnut  flioot,  to  grow  into  a tree  ; 
if  you  prefer  timber,  let  it  remain  for  that 
purpofe ; if  you  prefer  fruit,  cut  off'  the  top ; 
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and  if  you  can  procure  grafts  from  Spain 
Italy,  graft  them  therewith.  In  like  manner, 
leave  a handfome  {hoot  from  the  crabitock,  and 
graft  it  with  an  apple,  and  the  plumb-fhoots, 
with  the  different  kinds  of  plumbs : the  {hoots 
of  the  white-thorn  may  be  grafted  with  med- 
lars. Thus  you  will  have  a very  produ6live 
fruit-garden,  without  any  wafte  of  land,  and 
a permanent  fence  that  will  continue  to  the  end 
of  time. 

Crab  may  be  fuccefsfully  engrafted  with 
every  fpecies  of  apple,  white-thorn  with  every 
fpecies  of  pear,  black-thorn  with  every  fpecies 
of  plumb,  and  the  wild  or  bird-cherry  with 
every  fpecies  of  cherry.  No  flock  receives 
and  nourilhes  with  more  admirable  facility  its 
graft,  than  does  the  white-thorn,  the  feion,  or 
bud  of  the  pear;  but  in  confequence  of  the 
engraftment  being  four,  or  more  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  feion  becomes  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  flock  ; but  this  circumflance  may  be 
made  fubfervient  to  their  bearing,  by  leading 
their  very  vigorous  {hoots  to  flakes  or  flandard 
trees,  where  affixed,  they  acquire  the  form  and 
fruitfulnefs  of  an  efpalier,  which  being  raifed 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  quick,  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  bite  of  cattle,  and  form  a corn- 
pleat  barrier  againft  their  leaping  over  or 
breaking  through  ; with  equal  eafe  they  may 

afeend 
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afcend  into  fturdy  ftandards,  by  being  engraft- 
ed within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bank. 

Apple  Trees.  The  method  of  planting- 
apple  and  cherry-trees  in  Kent  is,  to  dig  holes 
about  two  feet  fquare,  and  two  fpits  deep,  tak- 
ing out  the  rocks,  and  turning  down  the  furface 
foil  on  which  the  young  trees  are  placed,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  earth  is  trodden  down 
clofe  about  the  roots.  They  are  fupported  by 
flakes,  until  they  get  fufficient  flrength  not  to 
be  hurt  by  gales  of  wind.  A compofition  of 
lime  and  night-foil  is  painted  with  a brufh  on 
the  flems,  which  is  faid  to  promote  their  growth 
exceedingly. 

But  large,  and  even  very  old  trees,  may  be 
grafted,  fo  as  to  bear  very  fine  heads  of  other 
forts  of  fruits,  and  to  produce  a crop  quicker 
than  by  any  other  method.  The  trees  being 
full  fized,  the  tops  mull  be  cut  off  in  the  win- 
ter, otherwife,  when  grafted,  they  will  bleed 
fo  much,  that  the  grafts  will  not  fucceed.  The 
trees  muff  not  be  cut  down  to  the  trunk, 
but  as  many  branches  mull  be  left  as  look  kind- 
ly, above  where  they  branch  out,  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  one’s  arm,  or  double  that  fize : the  tops 
of  thefe  mull  be  taken  off,  about  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  place  whence  they  branch  from 
the  trunk.  Thefe  llubbs  will  bear  each  two 
or  three,  or  four  grafts,  according  to  their 
fize.  New  orchards  are  railed  by  planting  in 

March 
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March  well-grown  crab-flocks,  and  grafting 
them,  the  following  March  or  April. 

The  Poplar  Fence  of  Dr.  Anderfon 
for  rich  lands.  Species,  the  Balsam  Poplar, 
a healthy  free-growing  tree,  diflinguifhed  for 
the  firm nefs  and  luxuriance  of  its  fhoots,  large - 
nefs  of  leaf,  and  fragrancy  of  bud  in  the  fpring, 
having  more  firmnefs  and  liability  than  the 
willow,  and  more  luxuriance  of  growth  than 
the  Lombardy  poplar. 

It  is  recommended  to  rear  the  plants  at  home, 
the  nurfcry  being  made  upon  the  richeft,  mel- 
lowed, and  tendered  foil,  inclining  to  moiflure, 
but  not  abfolutely  wet.  Cuttings,  bed:  of  two 
years’  growth,  but  any  age  will  do  : one  foot  in 
length  to  be  planted  in  rows  eighteen  inches  dif- 
tant,  and  three  inches  between  each  plant.  Au- 
tumnal planting  bed,  but  fpring  may  fucceed  ; 
tops  to  be  left  one  inch  above  ground.  In  the 
fpring,  a careful  perfon  to  rub  oif,  with  his 
thumb,  every  bud  except  one,  which  will  then 
pufii  up  to  a vigorous  fiem,  without  collateral 
fuckers  to  weaken  it. 

Keep  the  ground  clean  between  the  plants, 
and  dig  it  over  between  the  rows  at  lead  once 
a year.  The  plants  in  general  will  reach  aboyt 
four  feet  in  height  the  firfi  feafon;  in  two  years 
more,  or  at  mod  three,  they  will  be  large 
enough  for  planting  out,  where  the  fence  is 
meant  to  be. 
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Plough  up  a narrow  ridge,  where  the  hedges 
are  meant  to  be  planted,  To  early  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  four  times  ploughed,  at  lead,  before 
the  time  for  fowing  turnips.  Manure  richly, 
and  fow  turnips  in  drills  hxteen  inches  apart, 
hoeing  them  properly ; after  thefe  are  drawn, 
the  ground  may  be  either  ploughed,  or  dug  and 
harrowed  fine,  to  prepare  it  for  planting. 

'1  ake  up  the  plants  from  the  nurfery,  which 
will  now  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  an  half  diameter  at  the 
root ; and  fort  them  carefully,  fo  as  to  have 
them  all  nearly  of  the  fame  fizes,  which  are  to 
be  planted  together.  Make  a mark  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ridge,  where  the  centre  of  the  hedge 
is  to  be,  and  firetch  a line  parallel  to  that,  nine 
inches  from  the  centre  ; then  let  one  man,  with 
a fpade,  begin  to  open  a hole  on  the  outer  fide 
of  the  line  fufficient  to  receive  the  roots  of  one 
plant,  and  let  an  affiftant  put  the  plant  into 
that  hole,  flanting  the  top  of  the  plants,  to  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  to  the  horizon. 
But,  inftead  of  laying  thefe  parallel  to  the 
line,  let  them  fiant  fo  much  inwards,  as  that 
every  plant,  at  the  height  of  four  feet  above 
the  fur  face  of  the  ground,  (hall  be  right  above 
the  centre  of  the  ridge  ; and  proceeding  in  that 
manner,  leaving  an  interval  of  about  one  foot, 
or  fifteen  inches  between  each  plant  round  the 
whole  of  the  inclofure.  When  this  is  finilhed. 
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move  the  line  to  the  fame  diflance  (nine  inches) 
from  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  or  on  theoppofite 
fide  ; begin  and  proceed  exactly  after  the  fame 
manner  to  plant  another  row  of  poplars  in  a 
direflion  the  reverfe  from  that  of  the  former, 
fo  that  if  the  tops  of  the  one  row  lie  to  the 
eaflward,  inclining  to  the  left,  when  you  look 
eaft,  the  tops  of  the  other  (hall  lie  weft  ward, 
inclining  to  the  right  hand,  if  you  flill  look 
eaflward ; that  the  two  rows  meet  each  other 
at  the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground,  ex- 
a£lly  above  the  middle  of  the  ridge.  The  whole 
row  being  planted,  let  the  tops  of  both  rows 
be  plaited  through  each  other,  fo  as  to  alfume 
a horizontal  pofition  like  the  top  of  a rail ; and 
the  fence,  'when  viewed  fideways,  will  have 
fomewhat  of  a lozenge-like  appearance,  but 
not  eroded  like  the  willow-fence ; and  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Items  are  much  thicker 
and  ftronger  in  every  refpefl,  not  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  cannot  be  wattled  through 
each  other  unlefs  at  the  top  only. 

This  fence,  at  firft  a living  railing  of  no  in- 
confiderable  ftrength,  will  rife  in  a few  months 
to  five  or  fix  feet  in  height,  and  in  a few  years 
will  be  nearly  impenetrable  to  animals  of  every 
fort.  To  render  it  farther  compleat,  let  the 
earth  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  be  fmoothed, 
and  plant  a young  fweetTriar  in  the  opening 
left  between  each  two  of  the  poplars,  fo  that 

there 
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there  fiiall  be  the  fame  number  of  plantsof  eglan- 
tine as  of  poplar ; but  let  the  briars  be  put  about 
three  inches  farther  back  than  the  line  of  poplars, 
fo  that  they  be  about  twelve  inches  diltant  the 
one  row  from  the  other.  Thefe  plants  fhould 
be  one  year  old  or  two  at  moft  ; for  as  it  grows 
very  quickly,  it  will  foon  reach  the  top  of  the 
hedge.  * 

The  firft  fummer,  nothing  more  is  neceffary 
than  weeding  ; and  in  the  autumn,  to  go  over 
both  fides,  cutting  away  with  {hears  all  the 
(hoots  that  come  beyond  the  line  of  the  ribs 
of  the  hedge,  as  the  original  (terns  may  be 
called:  then  raking  that  rubbifh  back  from  the 
hedge,  cut  over,  with  the  point  of  the  (hears, 
every  plant  of  eglantine  clofe  by  the  ground, 
leaving  the  dead  ftems  that  are  between  the 
ribs  of  the  hedge  without difturoing them.  Next 
feafon,  the  eglantine  will  fend  out  (trong  (hoots 
from  the  bottom,  which,  pufhing  through  the 
dead  branches  of  the  former  year’s  growth, 
will  intermingle  with  them,  and  fix  them 
firmly  in  their  place,  (ome  of  thefe  ftems  alfo 
pufhing  through  the  ribs  outwards.  In  the  au- 
tumn, once  more  cut  the  fides  with  the  (hears, 
as  before,  and  then  once  more  alfo  cut  over  the 
eglantine  at  the  bottom,  as  in  the  former  year. 

The  matting  of  prickly  briar  in  the  heart  of 
the  hedge  will  now  have  become  very  clofe,  fo 
as  nearly  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  internal 
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cavity  originally  left  between  the  ribs,  and  the 
next  > ear’s  (hoots  intermingling  with  thefe,  will 
rendcritdill  clofer.  The  hdes  of  the  hedge  fhould 
beclipped  every  year,  and  the  eglantine  cut  over, 
as  above  defcribed,  until  the  whole  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  infide  of  the  hedge  (hall  become  as 
clofe  as  you  wifh  it  to  be,  fo  as  not  to  fuf- 
fer  a fowl,  or  any  animal  of  that  fize,  to  be  able 
to  creep  through  it ; after  which  time,  it  will 
be  only  necedary  to  cut  the  Tides  o(  the  hedge 
annually,  fo  as  to  give  it  an  external  coating 
of  living  eglantine,  which  will  form  a fence 
the  mod  impenetrable,  as  well  as  the  mod  beau- 
tiful, that  can  be  conceived.  To  add  to  the 
beauty,  a few  plants  of  honeyfuckle  may  be 
fet  along  the  hedge,  and  fome  of  the  freed 
dsooting  rofes,  particularly  the  white  rofe,  in- 
terfperfed  through  it,  which  will  thrive  abun- 
dantly. 

The  fhoots  on  the  top  of  the  hedge  may  be 
differed  to  run  upwards  until  they  have  acquir- 
ed the  fize  you  wifh  for,  or  have  attained  to  as 
great  a height  as  you  would  incline,  when  they 
may  be  cut  over  at  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  applied  to  any  ufeful  purpofe.  After  being 
cut,  they  will  fend  forth  frefh  fhoots  in  gene- 
ral, which  will  reach  to  nearly  five  feet  in  one 
feafon,  and  about  the  thicknels  of  a thumb  at 
the  under  part : in  three  years,  they  will  be  as 
thick  as  the  wrid,  and  very  tall. 
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The  reader  will  recollefl,  that  I prefent  this 
recipe  for  a hedge,  of  the  ingenious  Doflor,  to 
the  curious  only  : it  will  form  a very  agreeable 
and  lightly  fence  upon  a ferine  ornee,  or  around 
a garden  or  orchard.  As  to  its  utility  in  a com- 
mon way,  I do  not  pretend  to  judge  ; but  Dr. 
Anderfon  has  aftually  experienced  it,  and  rec- 
kons the  expence  under  twopence  per  yard. 
For  a fimilar  hedge  upon  barren  grounds,  the 
larch,  or  pinalfer,  would  be  preferable. 

The  Withy,  or  Willow  Fence,  recom- 
mended by  the  late  worthy  and  patriotic  Jofeph 
Wimpey,  Efq.of  the  Weft. — Ditches  and  banks 
being  prepared,  plant  a withy  edge  on  the 
brink  of  the  bank  (as  a defence  to  quicks) 
in  manner  following.  Cut  ftrong  willow 
flakes,  from  three  and  half,  to  four  feet  long, 
and  from  one  and  half  to  three  inches  diame- 
ter : drive  them  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  into 
the  ground  until  firm,  fifteen  inches  apart  in 
a line.  Prepare  an  equal  number  of  fhorter 
fets,  lixteen  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch 
and  half  round;  drive  them  into  the  ground 
ten  inches  deep,  leaving  out  fix,  to  be  plant- 
ed, one  in  the  middle  of  each  two  of  the  for- 
mer, then  they  will  Hand  in  alternate  fuccef- 
fion.  Fallen  the  tall  Hakes  together  with 
twilled  willow  rods.  Planted  in  January  or 
February.  In  two  years’  time  the  fhoots  from 
the  Hakes  and  fets  will  be  long  enough  to 
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be  woven  ftakewife ; thofe  from  the  fhort  fets 
into  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the  hedge,  and 
thofe  from  the  flakes  into  the  upper  part  and 
top.  At  that  age,  they  will  be  flexible  enough 
to  be  wrought  in  without  cutting,  which  is 
praftifed  in  older  and  larger  (hoots,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  hedge. 


WOODS,  COPPICES,  AND  PLANTA- 
TIONS. 

For  the  prefervation  of  woods,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  put  an  end  to  the  pernicious 
cuftom  of  turning  in  cattle,  which  can  never 
be  admitted  without  both  the  timber  and  un- 
derwood buffering  great  damage  in  various 
ways,  at  whatever  age  they  may  have  arrived  ; 
notwithftanding  the  height  of  the  bulk  of  the 
underwood,  there  are  always  young  plants 
within  reach,  and  liable  to  be  cropped  and 
dinted  by  cattle,  befide  the  great  quantity  they 
tread  down,  an  objeft  of  confequence  in  old  and 
decaying  woods. 

In  woodland  farms,  it  is  for  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  landlord  and  tenant,  that  the 

woods 
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woods  be  kept  entirely  fhut  up  from  flock,  and 
in  cafe  of  public  right  of  commonage  in  woods, 
it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  rich  and  poor  to 
abrogate  fuch  right  by  a general  aft. 

The  boggy  parts  of  woods  Ihould  be  drained 
of  the  ftagnant  water,  an  improvement  which 
is  always  well  repaid. 

Underwood  neglefted,  and  fuffered  to  grow 
too  old  before  cutting,  receives  much  damage, 
the  flrong  fhoots  fmothering  the  weaker,  and 
by  dripping  upon  them,  killing  the  parent 
docks. 

In  the  fale  of  the  underwood,  the  buyer 
ought  to  be  reftrifted  in  cutting  the  faplings, 
and  prevented  from  cutting  too  clofe  to  the 
flocks.  Thefe  particulars  ought  to  be  clofely 
infpefted  during  the  cutting.  The  bargain 
fhould  be  made  to  clear  the  woods  early  in 
the  dimmer,  that  the  young  fhoots  may  not 
be  injured  by  the  horfes  and  carriages. 

But  the  mod  advantageous  method  of  fale  is, 
for  the  feller  to  cut  his  own  underwood,  and 
then  fell  it  in  lots,  with  the  condition,  that  the 
. whole  be  cleared  away  by  the  buyers  on,  or  be- 
fore the  icthof  June.  Cart-horfes,  coming  in 
after  the  new  fhoots  have  put  forth,  to  be  muz- 
zled, or  their  heads  fecured. 

The  mod  profitable  time  to  fell  underwood 
is  precifely  when  it  is  ready,  and  well  fitted  for 
the  purpofes  intended.  The  cudomary  periods 
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are  feven,  eight,  and  fourteen  years.  For  fuel 
it  can  hardly  be  cut  too  young.  Suppofing  a 
demand,  and  a fair  price,  it  can  never  pay 
to  keep  wood  handing  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  excepting,  however,  poles  for  the  car- 
penter’s ufe,  of  afh,  alder,  birch,  willow,  &c. 
which  muff  hand  near  twenty  years.  Thofe 
are  in  demand  for  rafters,  pohs,  and  rails,  tur- 
nery, and  patten  ware,  and  various  other  pur- 
pofes.  Hazle  and  afh  are  fit  for  hurdles  and 
cattle  cribs,  at  eight  years  old  : afh,  and  other 
woods,  for  hop-poles,  at  fourteen. 

As  the  hocks  or  hools  from  conhant  cut- 
ting, muh  in  time  decline  in  their  produce  and 
value,  and  finally  decay,  it  is  neceffary  to  re- 
new them  by  occafional  planting.  New  plant- 
ing in  woods,  and  filling  up  vacancies,  is  an 
advantageous  bufinefs,  and  of  eafy  ex  pence, 
hnce  no  new  fences  are  wanted,  and  the  young 
plants  (if  not  improperly  fmothered)  fhoot  up 
rapidly  under  fhelter  of  the  old  wood.  The 
praflice  of  laying  down,  or  plaOiing  from  the 
hock,  has  been  long  purfued  with  fuccefs.  It 
is  the  quickeh  method  ol  producing  poles. , Se- 
left  long  healthy  young  branches  from  the 
flocks,  near  to  vacancies.  Dig  holes  two  feet 
fquare,  and  fifteen  inches  deep,  returning  the 
furface-mould  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  then 
bend  each  branch,  and  fahen  it  down  with  a 
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peg  about  a foot  below  the  furface,  treading 
the  mould  over  it. 

Where  fpontaneous  faplings  are  in  plenty, 
great  care  (hould  be  taken  of  them,  and  their 
handing  regulated.  At  the  time  of  cutting  the 
faplings,  being  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old,  fuch  as  are  llraight  and  handfome,  fhould 
be  preferved  for  timber  : it  is  common  to  cut 
the  reft,  but  thefe  fo  cut  will  feldom  or  ever 
produce  (hoots  fufficiently  ftrong  to  keep  pace 
with  the  other  underwood,  and  had  therefore 
much  better  be  left  until  the  next  cutting,  when 
being  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  old,  the 
objection  will  be  done  away,  and  they  may  be 
fafely  cut  with  the  reft.  In  a fcarcity  of  faplings, 
young  trees  muft  be  planted  in  autumn,  the  beft 
of  which  may  be  left  for  timber,  the  remainder 
for  underwood. 

But  the  planting  young  trees  under  the  (hade 
of  old  branching  wood,  fubjeft  alfo  to  obftruc- 
tion  in  their  growth,  from  the  land  being  air- 
ready  occupied  by  roots,  turf,  and  weeds,  it 
muft  be  remembered,  is  attended  with  confider- 
able  rifk  and  uncertainty.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  young  plants 
are  thus  loft.  The  remedy  is  conftant  infpec- 
tion.  Large  holes  (hould  be  dug  for  the  plants, 
and  they  (hould  be  hoed  round  clean  from 
weeds  and  grafs.  It  is  of  equal  confequence  to 
trees,  as  to  inferior  plants,  to  preferve  the  foil 

loofe 
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loofe  and  friable  around  them,  as  any  one  may 
be  convinced  by  experiment ; and  the  want  of 
this  neceffary  culture  is  probably  the  caufe  of 
failure  in  many  plantations. 

As  to  the  mod:  advantageous  fpecies  for 
planting,  the  firft  confideration  is  a natural  ap- 
titude to  the  foil ; the  next,  ufefulnefs,  and  pro- 
bable demand  for  the  wood.  Oak,  elm,  and 
chefnut,  thrive  belt  upon  fiiff,  deep,  and  ftrong 
foils : the  whole  willow,  ofier,  fallow,  and  alder 
tribe,  affe&s  rich  marlhy  ground  ; poplars,  par- 
ticularly the  Lombardy,  will  fcarcely  thrive 
upon  any  but  clay  foils.  For  light,  (hallow, 
and  (tony  grounds,  the  clafs  of  pines  : the  pin- 
after,  larch,  filver,  and  fpruce  fir ; of  thefe, 
the  two  firft  are  moft  valuable;  the  Scotch  fir 
is  generally  the  quickeft  grower,  but  of  inferior 
wood.  The  black,  white  poplar,  and  arbele, 
are  fuperior  to  the  Lombardy  poplar.  For  ex- 
pofed  fituations,  either  upon  hills,  or  towards 
the  fea,  the  hardieft  trees  are  the  fycamore, 
beech,  hornbeam,  birch,  afh,  alder,  platenus ; 
hazel  flourifhes  on  the  deep  fides  of  downs. 
The  lime  and  walnut  will  grow  luxuriantly 
upon  the  acclivities  of  the  moft  rugged  and 
rocky  hills,  whilft  the  fycamore  braves  the 
fierceft  blafts  of  the  fummit. 

Although  every  fpecies  of  tree  feems  to  af- 
fe£f  its  peculiar  foil,  yet  they  are  reared  in- 
differently and  fuccefsfully  upon  all.  Thus  we 
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find  good  oaks  in  very  poor  grounds,  and  chef- 
nuts  flourifhing  in  barren  fands.  There  is  alfo 
a fpecies  of  the  elm,  with  leaves  refembling 
thofe  of  the  hornbeam,  which  is  a quick 
grower,  and  will  fucceed  in  almoft  any  ground. 
A great  ojjebt  in  plantation  is  (lielter  for  the 
tend''  eii  kinas  of  trees,  which  fhould  always 
be  defended  and  fereened  by  thofe  of  a more 
hardy  nature.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  affort 
the  trees  in  fuch  manner  that  the  mod  valuable 
are  not  injured  in  their  growth  by  fuch  as  are 
bad  neighbours  ; in  this  clafs  are  reckoned  the 
beech,  fir,  and  the  afh,  the  damage  from  which 
fhould  be  prevented  by  their  timely  removal. 

The  timber  in  woods  is  of  great  benefit  to 
the  underwood,  by  fheltering  and  drawing  it  up 
to  its  proper  growth.  Oak,  elm,  and  Spanifh 
chefnut,  are  the  proper  trees  for  timber  : for 
underwood,  thofe  the  mod  generally  advanta- 
geous are,  alb,  maple,  birch,  beech,  hornbeam, 
hazel ; alfo  the  wild  cherry,  for  the  fake  of  the 
blolfom,  which  is  befides  good  underwood, 
and  fuitable  to  all  foils ; and  for  variety  of  co- 
lours, the  afp  and  arbele,  willow,  and  red  fal- 
low, with  its  broad  and  almoft  round  leaves. 
Thefe  laft  are  very  ferviceable  in  common  fen- 
cing. The  fallow  makes  good  hop-poles,  and 
is  alio  ufed  by  the  turners  and  clog-makers. 

The  proper  time  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in 
woods,  is  one  year,  or  at  moft  two,  after  a 
fall  of  underwood.  The  young  plants  ftiould 
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be  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  an  inch  and  half 
in  diameter  at  the  ground,  and  fhould  be  planted 
without  cutting  off.  If  the  foil  be  dry,  no 
other  preparation  is  neceffary  than  barely  dig- 
ging the  holes  for  the  plants : if  wet,  deep 
drains  will  be  required.  The  earth  from  the 
drains  fhould  be  thrown  out  on  the  lower  fide, 
and  upon  it  the  plants  may  be  fet. 

Perhaps  on  an  average  of  all  circumflances, 
there  is  no  wood  of  fuch  general  profit  for  the 
coppice  as  afh,  which  thrives  upon  the  mod 
oppofite  foils;  upon  flinty  loams,  fands,  bogs, 
and  mountains.  The  value  of  afh-poles,  weight 
for  weight,  feems  every  where  to  exceed  that 
of  all  others,  being  applicable  to  fome  ufe  at 
all  fizes  ; the  timber  alfo  being  in  conflant  re- 
queft,  and  faleable  at  any  age,  at  nearly  the 
price  of  oak,  and  the  wood  amongft  the  quick- 
ed  in  growth. 

It  is  true,  that  for  duration,  chefnut  poles 
are  much  fuperior  to  allien  ones,  but  they  are 
flower  of  growth,  and  more  difficult  as  to  foil. 
As  timber,  chefnut  is  in  fome  points  fuperior 
to  oak ; it  grows  quicker,  is  more  durable,  and 
its  wood  is  in  the  utmofl  perfeftion  whilft  young. 
It  is  probable  that  no  wood  would  pay  fo  well 
in  this  country,  the  foil  being  favourable,  as  a 
plantation  of  Spanifh,  or  fweet  chefnuts. 

Alder  and  hazel  may  be  propagated  by 
taking  up  old  roots  and  dividing  them.  Wil- 
low 
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Jow  is  commonly  planted  in  cuttings  and  flakes, 
jbut  the  belt  way  is  to  plafh  down  the  young 
fhoots  from  old  flocks.  I do  not  obferve  much 
notice  taken  by  authors  of  the  Babylonian  or 
Weeping  Willow,  but  in  moifl  and  favourable 
fituations,  it  produces  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
wood,  more,  I believe,  than  any  other  fpe- 
cies  ; at  leafl,  fo  it  appears  from  fome  which 
I planted  in  1778.  The  French  willow,  grow- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  is  faid  to  be 
of  a fuperior  kind,  and  worth  introduftion 
here. 

The  mofl  advantageous  period  at  which  to 
fell  timber,  is  the  inflant  it  begins  to  preju- 
dice the  underwood  by  its  dropping.  In  or- 
der to  derive  the  greatefl  poffible  profit  from 
plantations  of  wood,  the  timber  and  under- 
growth fhould  mutually  afhfl  each  other. 

Great,  but  in  my  opinion,  groundlefs  appre- 
henfions  have  been  long  entertained  at  the 
fuppofed  decreafe  of  timber  in  this  country ; 
a fubjefcl  rather  of  exultation  than  otherwife, 
fince  it  indicates  an  increafed  culture  of  hu- 
man food.  Grubbing  up  old  woods,  and 
converting  them  into  arable  andgrafs,  have  hi- 
therto proved  a beneficial  fpeculation  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  could  this  method  be 
purfued  with  all  our  rich  lands,  it  would  be  no 
doubt  an  interefl  to  purchafe  timber  from 
other  countries,  and  in  many  parts,  a fupply  of 
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the  bed  oak  might  be  obtained  for  centuries 
to  come.  As  to  new  plantations,  none  ought 
to  be  made  in  this  country  under  the  prefent 
afpeft  of  things,  but  in  foils  unfit  at  the  time 
for  more  rpaterial  purpofes.  Some  fuch  are 
highly  benefited,  and  receiving  a new  ftaple 
by  lying  a courfe  of  years  under  wood,  and  may 
be  afterwards  returned  to  the  plough  with  great 
advantage. 

Nor  is  there  the  fmallefl  neceflity  for  thofe 
laws  and  premiums  in  the  cafe,  which  fome 
over  anxious  perfons  are  defirous  to  intro- 
duce. This,  like  every  other  article  of  human 
commerce,  will  bell  regulate  itfelf.  The  pre- 
fent prices  of  timber  and  copfe-wood  are  the 
bell  premiums  for  planting,  and  will  doubtiefs 
be  a fpur  to  the  due  prefervation  of  woods. 
Where  woods  and  plantations  will  pay,  with 
little  trouble,  and  no  rifk,  from  one  to  two 
pounds  per  acre  per  annum,  they  will  never  be 
long  neglefled.  As  to  timber,  it  is  too  bene- 
ficial, in  every  point  of  view,  to  be  overlooked, 
and  will  always  be  a great  obje6t  with  thofe  in 
opulent  circumftances,  who  can  afford  to  fuffer 
a large  capital  to  lie  and  accumulate  llowly, 
but  furely,  and  without  trouble.  The  dignity 
and  fplendour  of  large  polfelfions  in  timber 
will  never  ceafe  to  have  their  effe£l.  Be- 
fides  their  majeilic  appearance  in  the  coun- 
try, it  founds  high  to  be  the  polfelfor  of  a hun- 
dred. 
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dred,  or  a hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
worth  of  timber,  fome  of  the  trees  containing 
two  hundred  feet,  and  worth  threefcore  pounds 
each  ! 

Wood,  for  firing  particularly,  is  too  dear, 
which  argues  the  want  of  internal  navigation 
among  us.  Coal  is  much  fuperior  for  every 
purpofe  but  baking.  In  Hampfhire,  I found 
coals  at  50s.  per  chaldron,  beyond  all  compa- 
rifon  cheaper  than  wood  purchafed  from  the 
furrounding  coppices. 

Upon  light  and  dry  foils,  the  quickfets  are 
often  injured,  in  April  and  May,  by  a hairy 
caterpillar,  that  devours  the  leaves  and  tender 
branches.  The  only  remedy  is  attention  in  the 
winter-feafon.  Obferve  the  cells  or  cobwebs 
upon  the  branches,  which  contain  the  eggs  : 
cut  off  all  thefe  infefted  branches  carefully, 
putting  them  into  a fack,  in  order  to  burn  them, 
for  if  they  are  thrown  upon  the  ground,  the  eggs 
will  efcape  and  live. 

We  are  informed,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
John  Chalmers,  architeft,  in  Edinburgh,  that 
green  fir-timber  may  be  feafoned  and  rendered 
fit  for  immediate  ufe,  by  foaking  the  planks 
or  round  trees,  barked,  a few  days  in  lime 
water,  or  paying  them  over  with  lime  along 
with  the  water.  Lime-water  is  made  by  flacking 
the  lime  in  water,  and  the  hotter  it  is  ufed 
after  the  lime  is  flacked,  the  better.  Mr.  Chal- 
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filers  remarks,  that  he  has  always  found  the 
Scotch  fir-timber  in  ancient  buildings,  where 
connected  with  lime  and  kept  dry,  found  and 
untouched  by  the  worm,  and  even  more  hard 
and  firm  than  when  firft  ufed. 

In  conclufion,  it  may  be  proper  to  caution 
thofe  who  are  about  to  form  new  plantations, 
not  to  facrifice  every  other  confideration  to 
that  of  cheapnefs  and  quicknefs  of  growth ; 
for  the  objefl  of  waiting  three  or  four  extraor- 
dinary years  is  amply  compenfated  by  the  worth 
and  folidity  of  the  wood  : the  befh  of  the  quick 
growers,  and  moll  deferving  of  attention,  are  the 
chefnut,  and  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  making 
ufe  of  cheap  and  inferior  timber  is  a very  quef- 
tionable  fpeculation.  Being  lately  informed  of 
an  American  diip,  built  entirely  of  birch,  in 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  I had  the  curiofity  to  go 
on  board,  where  a fample  of  the  wood  was 
fhewed  me  by  the  carpenter,  by  whom  and  the 
captain  I was  informed,  that  (hips  built  of  fuch 
flight  materials  were  generally  in  want  of 
greal  repairs  in  feven  years,  and  that  they 
were  much  dearer  in  the  end,  than  if  built 
with  the  bed  and  mod  expenfive  timber. 
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ON  TILLAGE, 

AND  ON  THE  VARIOUS  CROPS. 

First,  on  Fallowing.  This  pra&ice, 
the  miferable  fubftitute  of  former  times,  for 
manure  and  the  hoe  culture,  can  be  no  lon- 
ger neceflary  on  any  foils,  under  the  prefent 
improved  date  of  hufbandry.  Its  former  pre- 
valence only  ferved  to  evince  our  inferiority 
in  rural  oeconomy,  to  many  other  countries, 
as  does  the  tenacity  with  which  the  prablice 
is  at  this  inftant  defended,  the  exiftence  of 
an  almoft  inexhauftible  fund  of  prejudice.  It 
is  not  the  rationality  of  the  thing  which  fup- 
ports  it,  but  the  jealoufy  and  pride  of  an- 
cient cuftom,  ever  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  ex- 
amination or  controul,  for  no  man  is  an  advo- 
cate for  fallowing  unlefs  he  belong  to  a fallow- 
ing diftritf.  If  I Ihould  adduce  any  arguments 
to  prove  the  utter  inutility  and  great  difad- 
. vantage  of  buffering  land  to  lie  idle  in  a coun- 
try where  the  fupport  of  human  life  is  in 
fuch  inftant  and  preffing  requeft,  it  will  be  ra- 
ther for  form  fake,  than  with  the  pretence  of 
advancing  any  thing  new.  But  what  argu- 
ments can  poftibly  be  needed,  after  a quotation 
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of  notorious  fa&s  like  the  following ! — In 
thofe  parts  where  judicious  cropping  has  been 
fubflituted  to  fallows,  every  fpecies  of  produfi, 
including  the  rental,  has  experienced  a won- 
derful increafe,  to  the  certain  emolument  of  all 
parties  concerned,  the  landlord,  the  tenant, 
and  the  public.  The  fame  kind  of  land  in  all 
refpefls,  whether  rich  or  poor,  has  been  proved, 
in  numberlefs  inflances  equally  or  more  fruit- 
ful under  conftant  crops,  than  under  the  fallow- 
ing fylfem,  including  thofe  particular  fpecies  of 
foil,  which  it  was  pretended  could  never  be 
fuccefsfully  tilled  without  fallows.  How  often 
does  it  happen,  that  upon  thefe  very  foils  an 
enlightened  cultivator  (hall  be  found  cropping 
his  lands  according  to  the  improved  praftice, 
and  making  larger  crops  of  wheat  than  the 
furrounding  fallowilis  ? Upon  the  felf-fame 
foil,  parted  but  by  the  hedge,  one  man  (hall 
make  an  expenfive  fallow  for  wheat,  and  gain 
two  quarters  and  a half ; his  neighbour  (hall 
alfo  obtain  the  fame  quantity  of  wheat,  after  a 
fallow  crop  of  cabbages  or  carrots,  the  acre- 
able  profit  of  which  (hall  far  exceed  that  of 
the  wheat  itfelf,  and  his  land  fhall  be  at  the 
fame  time  left  in  the  bed  heart  and  cleaned: 
tilth.  I fpeak  of  faffs,  which  I have  myfelf 
often  witnelfed  ; and,  were  proofs  necefl'ary, 
I could  fill  my  book  with  them,  drawn  from 
the  molt  authentic  records.  The  advocates 

for 
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for  fallowing  within  my  knowledge,  and  I 
have  reafon  to  believe  in  general,  have  con- 
tented themfelves  with  mere  affertions  of  the 
fuperiority  of  their  practice,  without  ever  once 
deigning  to  make  trial  of  any  other,  or  with 
making  only  a few  defultory  and  ill-cc*ndu£led 
elfays,  after  which  they  have  again  relapfed, 
unconvincing,  unconvinced,  and  unimproved, 
into  their  old  habits.  By  indolent  men  like 
thefe,  and  by  landed  gentlemen,  who  are  fo  ill 
advifed  as  to  commit  the  management  and  the 
letting  their  farms  to  perfons  totally  ignorant 
of  any  principle  of  agriculture,  is  the  vex- 
atious and  unprofitable  fyftem  of  fallowing 
perpetuated. 

There  feems  ever  to  have  been  a finking 
deficiency,  both  of  folid  argument  and  experi- 
mental proof,  for  the  neceffity  of  fallows. 
The  fallowifis  have  contented  themfelves  with 
fimply  aflerting,  that  their  lands  will  not  do 
without  reft,  and  with  exclaiming  againft  in- 
novation and  new-fangled  pradiice.  If  they 
have  brought  forth  any  arguments  at  all,  thofe 
have  been  generally  of  that  well-known  clafs 
which  men  are  wont  to  ufe  in  the-  fervice  of  a 
favourite  hypothefis,  they  have  previoufly  de- 
termined to  fupport.  It  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  and  with  a confidence  fuch  a notion 
never  merited,  that  the  earth,  like  a fyftem 
of  animal  organization,  ftands  in  need  of  reft, 
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and  that  it  may  be  totally  exhauffed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  perpetual  vegetation  ; a notion  which 
the  earth  herfelf,  by  her  conflant  and  invari- 
able habits,  has  faved  us  the  trouble  to  refute. 

It  may  be  very  properly  demanded  of  Fal- 
lowifts,  how  it  happens,  that  a defett  of  this 
lingular  kind  fhould  inhere  in  their  lands  exclu- 
sively P and  why  the  pooreff  lands  in  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  our  own,  Ihould  profper 
under  continual  cropping  ? Whence  anfes 
the  difference  between  their  farms  and  their 
gardens?  and  why  do  the  latter  never  Sand  in 
any  need  of  refpite,  but  produce  exuberantly 
under  perpetual  feeding  ? — They  are  well 
manured  and  well  tilled.  Should  the  garden- 
culture  be  rejedled  as  a parallel  example,  from 
its  prefumed  fuperiority,  I infifh  it  is  entirely 
without  reafon,  for  the  open  field  has  the  ad- 
vantage, both  m point  of  air,  and  even  the 
poffibility  of  fuperior  tillage  from  the  improv- 
ed implements,  and  increafed  population  of  the 
prefent  times. 

The  earth  is  deflined  by  nature  to  an 
everlafting  round  of  vegetation,  and  whilft 
confined  to  her  fpontaneous  produdiions,  re- 
quires no  affiffance  from  the  hand  of  man. 
The  feeds  of  thefe  produdtions  fhe  poffeffes  in 
her  own  bowels,  and  the  waffe  and  lofs  of 
fubflance  fhe  has  fuflained,  are  amply  returned 
to  her  in  their  falling  and  putrid  remains,  and 
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in  the  rains,  dews,  and  fat  vapours  of  her  at- 
mofphere.  Thus,  produfition,  maturity,  cor- 
ruption, and  re-produftion,  run  in  a necef- 
fary  and  everlafting  circle.  But  if  more  be  re- 
quired than  the  earth  would  fpontaneoufly  pro- 
duce, and  the  fubftance  itfell  be  withdrawn 
from  the  foil  which  produced  it,  an  artificial 
amends  muff  be  made  for  the  confequent  ex- 
hauftion  ; hence  the  ufe  of  tillage  and  manure. 
This  amends,  however,  being  made  to  the  ne- 
ceffary  amount,  the  vegetable  procefs  will  go 
on  unimpeded,  and  the  land  continue  to  pro- 
duce for  ever,  without  demanding  truce,  or 
refpite.  Experiences  of  a date  too  ancient  for 
chronology  herfelf  to  afcertain,  have  evinced 
the  truth  of  this  theory,  on  foils  of  every  pof- 
fible  defcription. 

Land,  then,  of  a quality,  however  inferior, 
can  never  want  to  be  fallowed,  under  the 
idea  of  giving  it  reft,  which  it  will  at  the 
inftant  reject  by  fpontaneous  labour,  to  pro- 
duce a crop  of  weeds ; and  as  it  muff  and  will 
produce  fomething,  that  fomething  had  furely 
better  be  fuch  as  will  pay  the  expence  of  cul- 
ture. But  the  truth  is,  that  excluding  the 
idea  of  reft,  the  general  fyflem  of  tillage  is  fo 
defective,  and  the  operation  of  that  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  neceffary  implement  the  hoe,  fo  much 
neglected,  that  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
crops,  the  farmer  finds  himfelf  totally  at  a 
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hand,  he  has  been  painfully  and  foolifnly  culti- 
vating weeds,  as  well  as  corn  ; the  former  have 
fo  far  occupied  and  exhaufted  his  land,  as  no 
longer  to  leave  either  fpace  or  nourifhment.  for 
a crop  of  corn,  fufficient  to  defray  the  at- 
tendant expence,  exclufive  of  all  expeflation 
of  profit.  He  muff,  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  have 
recourfe  to  a fallow,  as  the  only  method  now 
left  to  extirpate  a part  of  the  weeds,  that  he 
may  again  crop  his  land  ; and  this  meafure  is 
at  the  expence  of  a year’s  rent,  taxes,  and  la- 
bour, to  fall  as  a furcharge  on  the  produft  ol 
the  fucceeding  crops.  That  fuch  furcharge  is 
totally  thrown  away,  and  a pofitive  lofs  to  all 
parties,  is  irrefragably  proved  by  the  new  prac- 
tice, and  if  a landlord  fhould  fuppofe  that  he 
fpares  his  land,  by  making  a covenant  for  fal- 
lows, he  alfo  ought  to  take  into  the  account, 
that  unlefs  he  permits  the  new  praflice,  he  can 
have  no  title  to  expebl  a new  rent. 

The  following, 'as  I conceive  miftaken, ideas, 
llruck  me  in  the  Staffordfhire  report,  but  I 
was  {fill  more  lurprized  to  find  them  approved 
in  a note  by  Mr.  Boys,  as  the  evident  refult  of 
obfervation  and  experience  : yet,  no  doubt,  of 
that  kind  of  experience,  which,  however  an- 
cient, has  never  travelled  beyond  the  bounds 
of  its  own  accultomed  practice.  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
refpe&able  author  of  the  furvey,  gives  it  as  the 
opinion  of  the  "bell  farmers  in  that  county, 
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that  “ fallowing  for  wheat,  on  cold,  wet,  or 
ftrong  lands,  and  on  all  inch  as  are  unlit  for 
turnips,  is  abfolutely  necelfary  ; and  that  he 
who  fhall  attempt  to  manage  luch  land  without 
fallowing,  will  have  occafion  to  repent  his 
miftake,” — “ and  as  the  mixed  foils  now  in  quel- 
tion,  which  are  too  modi  for  turnips,  have  a 
particular  propenfity  to  the  produdlion  of  thefe 
(root)  graffes,  fummer  fallowing  becomes  ab- 
folutely necelfary,  and  every  attempt  to  crop 
without  it,  for  any  length  of  time,  on  fuch 
land,  has  terminated  to  the  injury  of  the  land, 
and  the  lofs  of  the  occupier.'’ 

If  thefe  farmers  will  be  at  the  pains  to  fearch 
out  of  their  own  county,  they  may  find  nume- 
rous practical  refutations  of  the  above  doc- 
trines, in  the  very  converfe  of  which,  I really 
believe  the  truth  to  refide.  I -have  never  ob- 
ferved  couch  to  be  eradicated  by  fallowing, 
a portion  only  is  deftroyed,  and  a fufficient 
quantity  of  roots  left  to  produce  a crop,  which 
will  fpeedily  demand  another  fallow,  and  fo  on 
for  ever.  Regular  periodical  fallows,  may,  in 
truth,  be  ftyled  the  nurferies  and  hot-beds  of 
couch,  fince,  on  lands  fubjedl  to  the  pradtice, . 
we  ever  fee  the  greatefi:  quantity  of  it.  Not 
that  I entirely  agree  with  the  too  fanguine  ad- 
vocates of  the  hoe,  that  it  will,  of  itfelf,  en- 
tirely root  out  couch -grafs ; at  bed,  fuch  would 
be  a long  and  tedious  method,  at  which  even 
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lull  himfelf  hefitated.  Neverthelefs,  after  a 
good  dragging,  and  burning  the  roots,  during 
a month  or  two  of  dry  weather,  to  the  hoe 
only,  we  muff  look  for  their  gradual  and  total 
extinftion ; and  this  method  I have  never 
known  to  fail  in  the  word  poffible  cafes  of 
couch,  coldsfoot,  and  id  genus  omne ; with  the 
referve,  however,  that  the  lands  mud  never  be 
withdrawn  from  the  hoe-culture,  whatever  be 
the  crop,  until  the  enemy  appear  to  be  totally 
extinft,  which  will  feldom  be  delayed  beyond 
the  third  year.  It  feems  fmgular  to  admit,  that 
fallowing  may  be  fuperfeded  by  turnips,  and 
yet  not  by  cabbages  and  beans,  the.appropriate 
hoe-crops  of  ftrong  lands  ; furely  the  latter  will 
bear  conftant  tillage,  at  lead;  equally,  will,  with 
the  light  and  weak. 

Whilft  I contend  that  the  earth  requires  no 
reft,  but  rather  exercife  and  good  nourifhment, 
I would  not  thence  defire  to  be  underftood,  that 
fhe  derives  no  benefit  from  reft : all  experi- 
ence declares  the  contrary ; her  fpontaneous 
growth  being  returned  to  her  bofom,  this  alfo 
laid  open  by  tillage  to  the  abforption  of  the 
fattening  dews,  there  can  be  no  queftion  but 
fhe  is  fo  nourifhed  and  reftored.  All  intended 
to  be  proved  is,  that  the  price  is  infinitely  too 
high  for  the  benefit  received,  and  which,  in 
truth,  to  its  lulled  extent,  may  be  otherwife 
obtained  gratis,  and  even  with  a premium  an- 
nexed. 
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nexed.  Nor  am  I at  all  prepared  to  fay,  that 
thofe  ftyled  ameliorating  crops,  whether  car- 
rots, turnips,  cabbages,  grades,  or  what  not,  are 
fuch,  in  the  fimple  and  reftridted  fenle  of  the 
word,  that  they  are  really  the  vehicles  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  earth,  like  a fallow,  or,  that  the  pu- 
trid fermentation  occafioned  by  their  (hade,  en- 
riches, (ince, if  itreally  have  that  effedt,themfelves. 
are  extraffing  the  benefit  of  it. — No,  all  vege- 
table productions  carried  oft  the  land,  although 
not  in  equal  degrees,  detrafcf  from  the  ftrength 
of  the  foil,  which  may  be  impoverifhed  by  the 
fey  the  as  well  as  the  fickle,  yet  grafs  furely  ex- 
haufts  it  the  leaft : thofe  plants  abounding  moft 
in  vegetable  gluten,  in  weight  and  fubftance, 
are  the  greateft  exhaufters ; at  the  head  of 
them,  undoubtedly,  wheat  ought  to  be  placed  ; 
potatoes,  perhaps,  next.  Crops,  then,  can  only 
be  faid  to  be  ameliorating,  on  the  fcore  of  their 
being  hoed,  and  of  a confiderable  part  of  their 
produce  being  returned  to  the  land,  in  the  dung 
of  the  animals  which  they  feed.  Omit  the  hoe, 
and  fell  the  crop,  and  inftead  of  a melioration, 
you  would  loon  find  galloping  confumption  ; 
and  then,  if  in  want  of  a convenient  phrafe, 
you  might  fay,  your  land  was  tired  of  fuch,  or 
fuch  a crop. 

Even  the  beft  tillage  under  the  fallow-fyf- 
tem,  ftands  felf-convidted  of  deficiency,  fince 
it  needs  the  invariable  repetition  of  that  ex- 
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penfive  aid ; it  evinces  a defect  of  crops  for 
t.he  fupport  of  cattle,  of  confequence  a defedt  of 
manure,  and  of  hoe-tillage.  If  the  fowing  of 
white- corn  by  broad-caft  muff  be  perfifled  in, 
there  is  no  poffibility  of  keeping  the  land  clean 
(generally  fpeaking)  but  by  the  intermixture, 
in  due  courfe,  of  pulfe-crops  which  are  hoed  ; 
with  the  aid  of  which,  and  a flrict  attention 
to  hand-hoeing,  and  weeding  the  broad-caff 
corn,  the  neceffity  of  fallowing  will  be  for  ever 
precluded.  It  will  be  underflood,  that  a fum- 
mer’s  refpite  is  necellary  at  firft,  in  order  to 
clear  the  foil  of  root-weeds,  and  afterwards  the 
tifual  intervals  between  the  crops,  the  weather 
being  dry,  will  afford  opportunities  of  again 
uling  the  drag,  or  cultivator,  to  the  fame  end. 
Thefe  occaiions  always  being  diligently  laid 
hold  of,  the  roots  will  foon  be  totally  deflroyed. 
As  to  the  feed-weeds,  contrary  to  the  common 
cuftom  of  farmers,  thofe  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged by  all  polhble  means  ot  pulverization, 
to  make  their  appearance,  that  they  may  be. 
drawn  or  cut  off  previous  to  their  bloom.  Va- 
rious circumftances  in  tillage  may  induce  the 
neceffity  of  an  occafional  winter-fallow,  which, 
the  land  being  laid  up  clean,  will  always  be  be- 
neficial. 
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The  cultivation  of  corn  in  rows,  for  the 
purpofe  of  admifilon  to  dedroy  the  weeds,  by 
one  of  thofe  feemingly  ftrange  revolutions  in 
human  alfairs,  now  ftyled  the  New  Hufbandry, 
is,  in  reality,  the  primitive  practice,  and  derived 
from  the  mod:  remote  antiquity.  There  needs 
no  better  proof  of  this,  than  the  exilting  prac- 
tice of  various  nations  in  the  eaft,  where,  it  is 
well  known,  they  have  ever  retained  the  cuf- 
toms  of  their  anceftors,  with  the  mod  fuper- 
flitious  veneration,  and,  where  according  to  the 
moft  authentic  records,  no  change  in  their 
agricultural  fyftem  has  obtained  for  thoufands 
of  years.  According  to  the  lateft  accounts, 
they  both  drill  and  dibble  their  com  of  every 
fpecies,  in  Arabia,  China,  and  Japan ; in  the 
latter  of  thefe  countries  they  ufe  a drill-barrow 
of  very  fimple  conltruflion,  drawn  by  hand ; 
and  in  three  points,  the  moll  important  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  hufbandman  s art,  I fear 
they  are  at  lead;  a century  before  this  boafted 
feat  of  improvements : they  cultivate  their 
whole  country,  even  to  the  fummits  of  the 
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hills;  they  colle£l,  with  unremitting  attention, 
every  poffible  article  of  manure,  and  they  fuf- 
fer  not  the  exigence  of  a weed  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.  The  Belgic  cliff ricts,  on  our 
own  continent,  julfly  boaft  a fimiiar  fuperiority 
over  us. 

The  drill-hufbandry  has  been  probably 
known,  and  praftifed  by  individuals  of  this 
country,  for  ages  ; but  was  firft  effayed  upon 
a regular  and  permanent  plan,  about  a cen- 
tury fince,  by  the  learned  Jethro  Tull, 
who  profefled  to  have  caught  the  idea  from 
the  vine- culture  upon  the  continent,  and  to 
whofe  ingenious  mind  the  mechanifm  of  an 
organ  fuggeited  the  rudiments  of  an  implement 
for  the  delivery  of  feed  in  drills.  In  the  courfe 
of  thirty  years’  culture  of  his  own  grounds,  un- 
der every  difadvantage  of  ruined  health  and 
embarraffed  circumflances,  this  enthufiaftic 
and  fplenetic  genius,  reduced  the  tillage, 
feeding,  and  weeding  of  land,  to  a fyflem, 
which  being  founded  in  nature  and  philofophi- 
cal  truth,  we  may  venture  to  predift,  no  length 
of  time  will  be  able  to  overturn.  Molt  of 
our  drilling  and  hoeing  implements,  are  ei- 
ther copies,  or  improvements  upon  the  inven- 
tion of  Tull ; and  his  book,  in  which  theory 
and  practice  are  properly  blended,  evincing 
the  labour  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  mind, 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  agriculturifl. 
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who  aims  at  principles,  and  who  is  laudably 
ambitious  to  take  his  draught  of  fciencc  at  the 
iountain-head.  The  grand  error  of  Tull,  has 
not  always  been  fairly,  or  accurately  hated. 
He  no  where  denies,  that  dung  is  an  improver 
of  land ; but  with  that  inequality  of  reafon- 
ing,  generally  to  be  obferved  in  men  of  ftrong 
prejudices,  he  weakly  attempts  to  fupport  the 
fanciful  notion,  that  dung  acts  merely  by  di- 
viding the  foil,  without  being,  in  any  fort,  the 
food  of  plants,  which  quality  he  attributes  ex- 
clufively  to  earth — as  if  dung,  to  go  no  far- 
ther, was  not  naturally  and  fpontaneoufly  con- 
vertible to  earth.  It  is  extremely  probable, 
this  notion  of  Tull,  was  the  pure  offspring  of 
his  fpleen.  Like  too  many  other  cultivators, 
he  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of  cattle.  His 
pride  took  the  alarm  at  the  vulgar  occupation 
of  a grazier,  although  not  fharp-fighted  enough 
to  perceive  any  derogation  in  the  bufmefs  of  a 
mechanic.  Such  things  are  hobby-horfes.  A 
late  writer  has  drawn,  as  he  fuppofes,  power- 
ful arguments  against  the  drill-hufbandry,  from 
the  ill  fuccefs,  in  pecuniary  affairs,  of  Tull, 
without  reflecting,  that  a man  of  genius,  may 
juft  as  eafily  broadcaft,  as  drill  away  his  money. 
But  whatever  were  his  defe6fs,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  difficult  to  name  a man,  whofe  works 
have  conferred  a more  folid  and  permanent 
benefit  upon  his  country ; yet  whilst  fo  many 
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others,  for  fervices  of  a very  different  nature 
and  tendency,  have  enjoyed  the  mod  fplendid 
rewards,  Jethro  Tull,  whofe  honed  labours 
were  to  contribute  to  the  feeding,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  countlefs  millions,  was  differed  to 
pine  out  his  days  in  mifery  and  didrefs : his 
reward  confids  in  the  glory  of  being  hailed  by 
poderity,  as  the  illustrious  father  of 

THE  HORSE-HOEING  HUSBANDRY. 

Dibbling,  or  fetting  corn  in  the  earth,  grain 
by  grain,  was  known  long  ago  in  this  country, 
and  praCtifed  early  in  the  lad  century,  but  laid' 
afide  : about  thirty  years  fince,  the  praCtice 
was  revived  by  Mr.  Varlo,  author  of  the  York- 
diire-Farmer,  and  has  fpread  confiderably  in 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Lincolnfhire. 

To  a man  unacquainted  with  the  proverbial 
averfion  of  the  generality  of  Englifh  farmers, 
to  all  improvements,  and  their  rejection  of  the 
mod  obvious  benefits,  merely  on  the  account 
of  their  novely,  the  flow  progrefs  of  the  row- 
culture,  with  its  perfections  daring  even  indo- 
lence itfelf  out  of  countenance,  would  indeed 
feem  fomewhat  miraculous.  But  what  con- 
clufions  are  we  to  form  from  a perufal  of  the 
works  of  certain  of  our  mod  profound  writers 
on  agricultural  topics,  where  they  tell  us,  with 
fo  much  apparent  gravity,  that  we  may,  or 
rather  mud,  drill,  or  dibble  pulfe;  but  that 
we  may  not  drill  white  corn  ; and  yet  notwith- 
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flandingr  we  mav  dibble  white  corn ! Out  of 
refpecl  to  thofe  gentlemen,  from  whofe  writ- 
ings I have  received  fo  much  indruCtion,  I (hall 
fuppofe  they  have  argued  in  this  way,  from 
pure  complaifance  to  the  majority,  whofe  hour, 
or  minute  of  converhon  was  not  arrived,  who 
were  not  yet  bit  for  drilling. 

To  prove  the  practicability  of  fetting  corn 
in  rows,  or  to  difprove  the  necefhty  of  fcatter- 
ing  it  about  at  random,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  fowls  of  Heaven,  is  a talk,  which  carries 
very  much  of  the  ridiculous  about  it ; and  yet 
feems  to  be  necelfary.  As  to  the  fird,  whole 
countries  have  immemorably  performed  it,  on 
foils  of  every  podible  defcription,  upon  the 
plain,  in  the  valley,  and  to  the  very  fummit  of 
the  mountain.  The  molt  enlightened  men  of 
this  country  have  preferred,  and  fuccefsfully 
praCtifed  it,  upon  every  kind  of  foil.  If  light 
lands  are  bed  adapted  to  the  praClice,  fo  alfo 
are  they  to  every  other  fpecies  of  culture,  but 
beans  are  both  drilled  and  dibbled,  by  cuftom, 
upon  the  diffed,  and  roughed  foils,  which  de- 
-mondrates  the  practicability  with  other  corn. 
The  quantity  of  land  in  this  country,  which 
cannot  be  either  drilled,  or  dibbled  upon,  is 
indeed  very  final!,  and  in  my  opinion,  the 
fetting  corn  of  all  kinds  in  rows,  upon  the 
deeped  afcents,  where  the  operations  of  the 
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hoe-plow  are  impraCicable,  would  amply  re- 
pay the  extra  expence  of  hand-hoeing. 

Where  now  lies  the  pretended  inapplica- 
bility of  fetting  all  plants  in  regular  rows, 
upon  the  farm,  as  well  as  in  the  garden?  No 
where  upon  earth,  but  in  the  breach  of  facred 
cuftom,  and  in  the  indolence  of  thofe  who  can 
live  without  breaking  it.  But  the  vail  ex  pence 
O'  the  practice.  What  of  that  ? — fince  grant- 
ing it  doubled,  or  even  trebled,  the  bounteous 
earth  repays  all.  I mult  repeat,  that  in  bufi- 
nefs,  it  is  not  the  expence  of  a meafure  which 
ought  to  be  the  quefiion,  but  whether  there  be  a 
certainty  of  fpontaneous  repayment ; and  here 
generally  lies  the  grand  error  of  perfons  un- 
habituated to  calculation.  To  allow  this 
(greater  coft)  is  merely  gratuitous  on  my  part, 
for  I am  convinced,  that  the  drill-culture,  in 
its  moft  expenfive  variety,  if  judicioufly  con- 
duced, is  far  cheaper  than  the  broad  cafl : 
that  it  may  coft  more  money  at  the  outlet,  is 
befide  the  queftion.  It  has  been  faid,  where, 
(hall  we  find  {kill  and  labourers  ? — I anfwer, 
feek  and  ye  fhall  find.  No  man  in  the  coun- 
try, who  has  diligently  fought,  in  this  bufinefs, 
has  been  ever  yet  difappointed  ; and  our  popu- 
lation, in  the  defpite  of  Dr.  Price,  and  his 
difciples,  has  been  upon  a progrellive  increafe, 
for  a long  feries  of  years,  and  obvioufly  fo 
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much  of  late,  that  the  want  ot  labour  is  likely 
to  become  a very  dangerous  want,  and  one 
that  fhould  be  inftantly  fupplied.  As  for  the 
fkill  required,  to  borrow  the  fenfe  of  Tull, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  (which,  by 
the  bye,  I wifh  every  one  would  do  alfo)  furely 
our  trouble  is  well  repaid,  in  learning  a bene- 
ficial art  or  fcience,  whether  it  be  corn-drilling, 
geometry,  or  navigation. 

The  very  befi  condu6f.ed  fyftem  of  random, 
or  broadcaft  hufbandry,  is  liable  to  great  de- 
fers, all  which,  as  far  as  poftible,  are  reme- 
died by  the  row-culture.  As  to  the  world  part 
of  the  common  hufbandry,  it  has  ever  been, 
and  of  late  efpecially,  mod  highly  injurious 
to  the  firlf  interefts  of  the  country.  The  place 
occupied  by  weeds  and  fallows,  and  the  feed 
wafted,  would  lupply  a very  large  part  of  our 
population  with  bread  and  flefti  provifion. 

The  theory  of  vegetation  is  well  enough 
known,  in  the  general,  that  is  to  fay,  well 
enough  for  the  advantageous  practice  of  huf- 
bandry. A plant,  like  an  animal,  is  furnifhed 
by  nature  with  organs  for  the  attra&ion  of 
its  food,  the  ejection  of  its  excrement,  and  the 
refpiration  of  the  common  air.  Thefe  organs, 
are  the  fibres,  or  fuckers  of  the  roots,  and  the 
filaments  and  vehicles  of  the  leaves.  The 
earth  is  a pafture  to  the  animal  plant,  the  fub- 
ftance,  or  eftence  of  which,  it  abforbs,  moft 
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probably,  as  has  been  already  {'aid,  in  the  form 
of  vapour  or  gas,  the  recrement  of  which  is  ex- 
creted through  the  leaves,  into  the  atmofphere, 
whence,  in  due  time,  it  again  returns  to  the 
earth.  The  matter  which  defcends  from  the 
clouds,  muft,  I conje£lure,  ever  be  received 
by  the  roots  of  plants,  through  the  pores  of 
the  earth,  and  not  by  the  leaves,  which  only 
perform  the  funftion  of  lungs,  and  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  poffefs  recipient  organs,  for 
any  fubflance,  excepting  air,  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  them,  as  to  animals,  for  refpiration 
only.  I am  thence  inclined  to  flight  the  no- 
tion, of  vegetables  with  large  and  fucculent 
leaves,  drawing  their  chief  nutriment  from  the 
air,  which  muft  be  a light  and  windy  diet  to 
either  plant  or  animal ; and,  to  conclude,  that 
their  fuppofed  quality  of  non-exhauftion,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  a very  different  agent ; the  hoe 
probably. 

We  fee,  in  the  cafe  of  weeds  moft  plainly, 
that  pulverization,  or  reducing  land  to  the  fineft 
particles  polfible,  rapidly  promotes  vegetation. 
Seeds  are  locked  up,  and  may  perifh,  in  hard, 
cloddy  earth,  and  growing  plants  are  ftarved 
and  ftunted,  in  fuch ; but  by  reducing  it  to 
fine  particles,  the  delicate  and  minute  vegeta- 
ble fibres  are  enabled  to  fhoot  through  it,  and 
extraft  their  nutriment ; and  the  fibres  them- 
felves,  with  analogy  to  thofe  of  the  animal 
4 body, 
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body,  in  certain  cafes,  increafe,  with  the  in- 
creafed  quantity  of  food,  until  the  plant  has 
attained  its  greateft  pofiible  fize.  By  this 
loofening  and  rendering  fine  the  foil,  another 
indifpenfible  point  is  gained,  it  is  made  pervi- 
ous to  the  genial  heat  of  the  fun,  to  the  cor- 
rective rigour  of  the  frofts,  to  the  dews,  and 
to  all  the  fructifying  bequefts  of  the  atmof- 
phere.  The  furface  of  the  earth  being  hard 
and  impenetrable,  the  atmofpheric  manures 
cannot  find  ad  million,  but  remain  to  be  dried 
up,  and  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  lun. 

We  now  approach  the  celebrated  hypothefis 
of  Tull.  He  contends,  that  earth  being  the 
foie  food  of  plants,  infinitely  divifible,  and 
polfelfing  within  itfelf  the  means  of  refiora- 
tion,  can  never  be  exhaufted,  provided  we  are 
conftantly  giving  thofe  vegeto-animals  frelh 
pafture,  and  deftroying  their  competitors  the 
weeds,  by  pulverizing  the  soil,  which 
operation,  both  on  the  fcore  of  penetrating  to 
fufficient  depth,  and  of  economy  in  point  of 
expence,  muft  be  performed  by  the  horse- 
hoe. 

Without  giving  up  the  fovereign  ufe  of  ma- 
nures, particularly  the  animal,  I freely  ac- 
knowledge I have  ever  been  difpofed,  refpeCt- 
fully  to  accompany  this  philofophic  agricultor 
a great  length.  The  cafe  is  equal  between  the 
pooreft,  and  the  richefi:  foils,  the  produce  will 
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be  proportional  on  both,  with,  or  without  ma- 
nure. What  tra£ls  of  land  there  are  of  all 
degrees  of  quality,  which  have  been  tilled, 
time  out  of  mind,  with  barely  manure  enough 
to  make  a difference  in  the  quedion,  and  yet 
have  produced,  and  fupported  their  occupants. 
I have  known  a man  who  farmed  near  fifty 
years,  without  a fallow,  and  with  very  little 
attention  to  manure,  and  yet  his  crops  were 
generally  on  a level  with  his  neighbours’ ; what 
is  truly  Angular,  he  was  a man  of  the  old 
damp,  in  all  other  refpedfs,  and  lived  in  a fal- 
lowing didridi.  Thefe  are  not  conclufive. — 
But  to  come  clofer — fuppofe  the  manure  be- 
llowed upon  land  is  barely  adequate  to  the 
fupport  of  the  weeds  fuffered  to  grow  upon  it, 
you  may  then  jufl  as  well  omit  the  manure, 
and  extirpate  the  weeds.  In  the  old  hufban- 
dry,  quere,  whether  the  quantity  of  manure 
ever  exceeds,  does  it  equal,  the  fair  demand 
of  ufelefs  vegetation?  I am  convinced,  that 
many  farmers  of  that  fort  within  my  know- 
ledge, would  fucceed,  at  lead  equally,  upon 
the  Tullian  plan,  rejecting  manures  altogether. 
Their  lands  would  have  lefs  draw,  no  weeds 
to  fupport,  and  from  pulveration,  enjoy  at 
lead  the  benefit  of  the  dew  of  heaven.  As  it 
is,  they  are  doubly  cropped  with  corn  and 
weeds,  their  furface  is  ever  rough,  and  the 
quantity  of  manure  bedowed,  fcarcely  worth 

a note. 
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a note.  A certain  young  farmer  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, once  loll  a favourite  Chinefe  boar, 
for  feveral  weeks;  after  fearchingall  the  country, 
for  twenty  miles  round,  the  hog  was  at  length 
found  afleep,  in  a cover  of  docks,  thirties  and 
oats,  upon  a fallow,  into  which  the  men  were 
about  to  plough  fome  manure,  in  order  for 
wheat  feed.  This  piece  had  grown  oats  the 
year  before,  and  fix  weeks  previous  to  the 
time  I am  now  fpeaking  of,  a few  fmall  heaps 
of  dung  had  been  depofited,  which  the  rays 
of  the  fun  had  reduced  to  a powder,  truly 
Bakewellian ! 

I will  now  fubmit  the  making  up  of  my  mind 
on  this  fubjeft  to  better  judgments : I believe 
the  mere  horfe-hoeing  fyftem,  without  any  arti- 
ficial manure,  far  fuperior  to  the  old  Englifh 
one  in  which  the  land  was  and  is,  in  many 
cafes,  exhaufted  by  weeds  in  a three-fold 
greater  degree  than  benefitted  by  dung  ; with 
the  important  fuperiority  of  the  hoeing  plan, 
that  fuppofing  the  arrival  of  both  parties  at 
ftark  poverty,  or  mere  caput  mortuuvi  in  the 
foil,  the  latter  would  poflefs  the  ftriking  ad- 
vantage of  being  fent  to  Bath,  that  is,  fallowed 
for  grafs,  perfedlly  clean,  and  in  a proper  ftate 
to  receive  all  the  rertorative  benefits  nature  has 
to  beftow,  whereas,  in  the  old  way,  land  is  al- 
ways turned  to  grafs  with  its  furface  and  its 
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bowels  full  of  the  moft  devouring  and  ex- 
handing  trumpery,  which  is  nourifhed  with  the 
crop,  adulterating  and  poifoning  it,  and  at- 
tracting to  itfelf  great  part  of  the  benefit  of 
the  fallow.  Hence  there  can  be  no  pure,  or 
fufficiently  ample  grafs-crops,  on  the  old  plan. 

I hold  the  prefent  improved  broadcait  fyflem, 
with  fufficient  courfes  of  pulfe  and  green  crops 
hoed,  for  the  attainment  of  the  due  quantit)  of 
manure,  far  fuperior  to  the  naked  fyftem  of 
Tull : but,  after  mature  reflection,  reading  all 
I have  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on,  upon 
the  fubjeCt,  and  attending  to  a number  of  ex- 
periments, I give  a decided  preference  to  Tull's 
praCtice,  aided  by  manure.  It  being  left  to 
my  eleCtion,  I fhould  juft  as  foon  think  of 
broad-cafting  cabbages,  as  wheat,  or  oats.  The 
admiffion  of  air  and  of  moifture  to  the  roots, 
through  the  loolened  foil,  is  of  the  firft  con- 
fequence  to  all  plants  equally,  culmiferous, 
or  otherwife;  and  if  fpace  and  hoeing  will 
caufe  beans  to  kid  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
Items,  it  will  alfo  occafion  wheat  to  tiller,  and 
ear,  in  proportion.  If  beans  require  more 
fpace  than  wheat,  it  is  fimply  on  account  of 
their  greater  bulk,  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
that  a cart-horfe  may  need  a larger  Hall  than 
a faddle-horfe. 

The  advantages  of  the  Row  Culture,  whe- 
ther by  drill,  or  the  dibble,  are 

• 1.  Superior 
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1.  Superior  quantity  and  quality  of  product, 

with  confiderable  favimj  ot  feed. 

2.  Perfe£t  command  of  the  land  under  cul- 

ture, for  any  needful  purpofe,  of  hoe- 
ing, weeding,  dreffing,  thinning,  ga- 
thering, &c. 

3.  The  moft  precious  opportunity  of  a 

TOTAL  ERA  DICATION  OF  THE  WEEDS, 

of  applying  the  whole  ftrength  of 
the  foil  to  the  growth  of  ufeful  vege- 
tables, of  keeping  it  in  conftant  heart 
and  condition,  and  of  fuperfeding  the 
neceflity  of  change,  or  of  particular 
courfe  of  crops.  % 

4.  The  power  of  depofiting  the  feed  at  its  pro- 

per depth,  fecuring  it  from  birds,  infur- 
ing  a more  regular  and  certain  growth. 

5.  The  benefit  of  tillage,  whilft  the  crop 

is  growing,  by  which  the  foil  is  fallow- 
ing for  a future  crop : this  benefit  is 
alfo  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the 
growing  crop,  in  hot  and  dry  fum- 
mers,  fecuring  to  its  roots  all  the  moif- 
ture  defcending  from  the  atmofphere 
in  dews,  which,  in  fuch  feafons,  are 
very  copious  and  confiant. 

6.  Little  or  no  danger  of  the  corn  lodging, 

or  falling,  the  weight  of  the  ears  being 
fupported  by  the  ftrength  and  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  draw,  which  is  alfo  farther 
Z 3 ftrength- 
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flrengthened  by  earthing  them  up  in 
the  laft  hoeing. 

7.  Lefs  danger  of  blight  and  mildew,  and 

opportunity  of  gathering  feparately, 
and  at  fmall  expence,  the  ears  which 
may  chance  to  be  blighted. 

8.  Lefs  charge  at  harveft,  and  lefs  danger, 

there  being  no  green  weeds. 

9.  The  necedity  of  a tillage  fuperior  to  the 

common,  a circumflance  of  the  moft 
beneficial  tendency,  in  flovenly  and  ill- 
tilled  diftri&s. 

10.  A delightful,  garden-like  neatnefs,  which 
muff  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  foil,  both  creditable  and 
profitable  to  the  cultivator,  and  hon- 
ourable to  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try. 

j 


OBJECTIONS  WITH  REPLIES. 

It  is  remarkable  without  being  at  all  won- 
derful, that  nearly  every  individual  obje&ion, 
made  at  this  time,  to  the  drill  hufbandry,  have 
been  previoufly  made,  and  fatisfa&orily  an- 

fwered 
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fwered  by  Tull.  In  truth,  the  wholefale  prac- 
tical anfwer,  that  drilling  has  had  for  years 
together  the  mod  unqueftionable  fuccefs  on  all 
foils,  and  is  dill  in  a prolperous  courfe,  might 
well  preclude  the  ule  of  any  detailed  replies. 

The  fame  mode  of  rejoinder,  in  the  behalf  ol 
Mr.  Kent,  may  well  ferve  for  Mr.  Brown, 
author  of  the  furvey  of  the  Well  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire.  Equally  ftrong  and  wet,  probably 
ftronger  clays,  than  Mr.  Brown  ever  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  cultivate,  have  been  long 
and  advantageoufly  tilled  in  South  Britain, 
without  fallows. 

Obje&ion. — 1.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
proper  implements,  and  well-fkilled  labourers. 

Reply. — As  to  the  firft,  enquire  at  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  various  Societies ; of 
Medrs.  Cook,  Ducket,  or  Amos,  M‘Dougal  and 
feveral  fcores  of  other  ingenious  artifts,  dif- 
perfed  all  over  England.  How  have  thole, 
who  have  been  drilling  thefe  twenty  years  pall, 
indruHed  their  labourers? 

2.  The  fine  tilth  neceffiary. 

Reply. — A mod  unlucky  objection.  If  it  be 
meant,  that  lome  land  cannot  be  made  fine 
enough,  the  remark  is  groundlefs : no  land 
fhould  be  fowed  in  a date  of  puddle ; if  pro- 
perly dry,  for  feeding  broad-cad,  it  may  be 
drilled,  or  dibbled  as  beans  are  on  clays  in  the 
fpring.  A certain  farmer  faid,  if  he  took  the 

Z 4 pains 
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pains  to  get  his  land  fufficiently  fine  for  dril- 
ling, he  could  then  get  a good  crop  indepen- 
dently of  it ; granted.  But  could  he  get  as 
good  after-crops,  and  as  clean  ? 

3.  The  danger  of  too  thin,  or  too  rank  a 
crop,  fubjefting  the  corn  thereby  to  blight  and 
mildew,  or  to  being  beat  down. 

Reply.' — A common  rifk  to  both  methods, 
but  if  any  practicable  remedy,  furely  more  fo 
with  corn  in  rows.  All  experience  feems  to 
prove  drilled  corn  leaft  fubjedt  to  blight  and 
mildew.  As  to  lodging,  it  was  perfectly  rea- 
fonable  to  prefume  llrong,  elaftic  Hems,  the 
leaft  liable,  and  experience  has  confirmed  that 
theory. 

4.  The  plants  too  thin  upon  the  ground,  and 
land  loft  in  the  intervals. 

Reply. — No.  Becaufe  moft  drilled  crops 
exceed  the  broadcaft  in  quantity.  Is  there  any 
advantages  in  the  fpaces  being  occupied  by 
weeds,  which  they  undoubtedly  would  under 
the  random-culture  ? Drilled  crops  produc- 
ing more,  or  even  equally  on  lefs  (pace,  is  a 
fufficient  anlwer. 

5.  Later  at  harveft.  I have  neither  obferved 
this  of  drilled  crops,  nor  have  I heard  fuch  a 
complaint  from  the  drill-hufbands.  It  may 
probably  have  arifen  from  too  late  fowing  of 
Lent-corn. 

6.  Straw  for  fodder  rank  and  coarfe. 

4 
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Reply. — Mr.  Exter  confulted  his  oxen  on 
this  head,  and  received  a very  fatisfa&ory 
anfwer.  I think  it  not  improbable  that  the 
draw  may  be  more  fubdantial  and  nutritious. 
Granting  the  validity  of  the  obje&ion,  it  is  in- 
finitely overbalanced. 

7.  Clover  not  fucceeding  in  drills. 

Reply. — d his  obje&ion,  if  good,  is  alfo  infi- 
nitely overbalanced;  but  all  the  drillids  de- 
clare themfelves  fatisfied  with  their  clover- 
crops.  In  the  drill-hufbandry,  there  .is  not  that 
necedity  for  mixing  clover  with  corn,  nor  for 
any  particular  courfe,  and  I fhould  choofe  a 
different  arrangement  of  crops.  But  clover, 
or  any  grafs,  may  be  drilled  with  the  corn  in 
the  rows,  and  immediately  after  the  lad  hoe- 
ing, the  alleys  may  be  alfo  feeded  with  grafs. 

The  obje&ions  to  the  drill-hufbandry,  which 
Mr.  Young  has  lately  brought  up  from  Lincoln- 
dnre,  amount  fimply  to  this,  the  farmers  are 
there  too  rich  to  attend  to  fo  troublefome  a 
procefs : for  example,  Mr.  Harrifon  at  Norton, 
after  trying  it  upon  a friable  fandy  loam,  laid 
Cook’s  drill  afide,  not  from  any  defe&s  in  the 
tool,  but  that  the  hufbandry  “ wont  do  here”  ; a 
good  old-fafhioned  reafon,  which,  it  is  proba- 
ble, his  father  or  grandfather  before  him,  ap- 
plied alfo  to  the  culture  of  clover.  There  was 
a time,  (Tee  Ellis,  1 u 11,  and  later  writers)  when 
both  clover  and  turnips,  would  not  do  here . 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Graburn,  of  Barton,  has  been  a fuccefsful 
driller  of  barley,  and  various  other  crops,  yet 
he  finds  the  fyjlem  Jo  tedious  (there’s  the  rub) 
that  he  has  given  it  up,  and  now  fows  all  broad- 
caft.  We  ali  remember  Mr.  Billing’s  fuccefsful 
culture  of  carrots,  and  his  (furely  not  confe- 
quent)  relinquifhment  of  that  culture.  Twenty 
five  years  ago,  I remember  a farmer  took  it 
into  his  head  to  cultivate  twenty  acres  of  fine 
rich  fand,  with  a certain  garden  crop  ; he  made 
an  immenfe  profit,  yet  although  the  London 
feedfman,  who  was  the  purchafer,  year  after 
year  importuned  him  to  repeat  the  crop,  it  was 
all  to  no  purpofe,  the  farmer  was  inflexible, 
never  would,  nor  ever  did,  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  I leave  it  to  the  naturalifts  to  account 
for  thefe  phenomena. 

Mr.  Cod,  of  Radby,  approves  the  Drill 
for  turnips,  and  all  corn  but  oats,  with  which 
he  could  obtain  no  fuccefs,  alfigning,  I think, 
a whimfical  reafon  for  his  failure.  Drilling  of 
oats,  has  been  fuccefsful  in  every  quarter,  as 
far  as  I know,  without  excepting  Lincolnfhirc. 
From  this  accidental  deviation,  which,  on  a 
near  infpeftion,  would,  no  doubt,  be  eafily  ac- 
counted for,  this  gentleman  (as  has  ever  been 
the  fafhion  among!!  agricultures)  will  no  doubt 
form  an  erroneous  general  conclufion.  It  is 
thus  agricultural  principles  are  fabricated,  with- 
out any  very  near  relation  to  nature  or  logic. 

A re- 
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A refpedtable  farmer  and  flock-breeder  in  Suf- 
fex,  I am  told,  will  not  hoe  his  broad-caff 
wheat,  becaufe  the  hoe  deftroys  the  fibres  of 
the  roots : now  as  thofe  fibres  are  and  ever 
have  been,  increafed  both  in  number  and 
flrcngth,  by  the  falutary  operation  of  the  hoe, 
upon  all  forts  of foils , it  is  perfedily  allowable 
to  place  the  objedlion  to  the  old  account.  A 
writer  (in  a note  M.  S.  of  the  Board)  never 
knew  drilling  to  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  but 
for  beans;  for  thofe,  it  was  the  beft  method. 
Which  being  interpreted,  will  fiand  thus : — The 
cuflom  of  drilling  beans  is  eftablifhed.  As  to  the 
comparifon  of  drilling  beans  with  drilling  white 
corn,  is  as  follows : Broadcaft  either  beans, 

or  wheat,  on  a clean  tilth,  and  one  may  get  a 
good  crop  ; drill  them,  and  in  all  probability 
you  will  get  a better,  and  in  much  the  fame 
proportion. 

Mr.  Walker  has  drilled  all  corn,  to  a large 
extent ; from  drilling  nine  gallons  an  acre  of 
wheat,  he  has  had  forty-four  bufhels  per  acre, 
over  eight  acres,  yet  has  totally  left  off  drilling, 
-except  of  turnips.  Mr.  Young  has  fpoken  fuf- 
ficiently  of  the  ample  crops  of  thiflles,  and 
other  fimilar  bleffings  of  hufbandry,  in  Lincoln- 
fhire.  All  arguments  on  the  fubjedt  are  fuper- 
fluous. 

It  is  now  neceffary  to  exhibit  fome  adfual 
experiments,  as  fpecimens  of  the  pradtice  of 
drilling,  and  thefe,  in  preference  to  any  me- 
morandums 
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morandums  of  my  own,  I (hall  feleft  from  the 
authorities  of  our  mofl  celebrated  cultivators. 
I fhall  begin  with  Mr.  Amos,  author  of  the 
Theory  and  Pra£lice  of  the  Drill  Hufbandry, 
and  Manager  for  Major  Cartright,  at  Brother- 
toft,  Lincolnfhire,  who  has  favoured  the  agri- 
cultural world  with  a conne&ed  feries  of  com- 
parative experiments,  of  nine  feafons’  continu- 
ance. 

Mr.  Amos  began  the  experiments  in  1783, 
Upon  various  kinds  of  foil,  and  in  every  one  of 
them,  employed  two  acres  of  land,  laid  up  in 
eleven  feet  ridges,  and  drilled,  and  fown  broad* 
■ call  alternately. 
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A fingle  word,  by  way  of  commentary  on 
the  above  experiments,  would  be  unneceflary. 
When  two  and  two,  by  the  obvious  rule  of  ad- 
dition, are  made  into  four,  men  neither  make 
obje&ions,  nor  call  for  an  explanation.  It 
will  be  much  more  to  the  purpofe,  to  make 
public  demonftration  of  our  gratitude  to  this 
fedulous  and  refpe&able  cultivator,  and  to 
profit  by  his  rules.  In  various  other  trials, 
upon  inferior  land,  worth  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen (hillings  per  acre,  Mr.  Amos  declares,  he 
never  found  the  profits  lefs  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  (hillings  per  acre,  per  annum,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  praftice  of  drilling.  Mr.  Amos’s 
drill-machine  is  an  improvement  of  one  recom- 
mended in  Duhamel’s  Hulbandry,  conftrufted 
with  fpherical  cups.  It  fows  8 rows  at  8 — 7 at 
9—6  at  10 — 5 at  12 — 4 at  16  and  18 — 3 at  20, 
24  and  28 — and  2 from  28  to  56  inches  be- 
tween the  rows ; and  with  one  man,  a boy,  and 
a horfe,  can  drill  an  acre  of  land  in  one  hour. 
Expence  of  workmanlhip  and  materials  for 
this  machine,  fix  guineas.  It  plants  all  kinds 
of  grain,  pulfe  and  feeds,  turnip,  carrot,  rape, 
&c.  alfo  acorns,  haws,  holly-berries,  or  the 
like,  on  any  kind  of  land,  in  any  given  quan- 
tity, and  at  any  depth  and  diftance  required. 

The  following  extra&s  are  from  the  prize 
e(fay  of  Mr.  John  Exter,  of  Pilton,  Devon,  for 
which  he  was  lately  rewarded  by  the  Bath  So- 
5 ciety, 
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ciety,  with  a piece  of  plate,  value  ten  guineas. 
Mr.  Exter  is  a cultivator  of  chara&er  and  emi- 
nence in  the  Weft,  a correfpondent  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  in 
the  habit  of  inftru&ing  pupils  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  husbandry.  Mr.  Exter’s  experi- 
ments, during  fix  years,  made  with  a critical 
and  impartial  attention,  upon  an  extenfive 
fcale  in  every  foil  and  fituation,  have  uniformly 
and  decidedly  proved  the  fuperiority  of  the 
drill-culture. 

He  began,  in  1790,  by  drilling  barley,  at  fix 
inches,  with  Winter’s  machine,  on  a fmall  part 
of  a field,  the  intervals  of  which  were  hand- 
hoed.  The  fuccefs  of  this,  under  other  difad- 
vantages,  befides  poverty  of  foil,  convinced 
him  of  the  advantages  of  the  fyftem  under 
better  management,  and  excited  him  to  make 
farther  companions  between  the  drill  and  broad- 
caft  methods. 

In  November  1791,  Mr.  Exter  received,  by 
fea,  from  London,  Cooke’s  Drilling  Machine, 
which  he  prefers.  This,  I believe,  is  on  the 
fame  principle  and  conllru£tion  with  that  of 
Mr.  Amos,  already  mentioned.  The  imple- 
ment arrived  fomewhat  too  late  for  the  feed- 
feafon;  but  Mr.  Exter  drilled  with  it,  on  a 
piece  of  two  acres  and  half,  one  bufliel  per 
acre,  red  Lammas  wheat,  in  rows  with  nine 
inch  intervals.  The  land  was  light,  dry,  loamy 

barley 
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barley  foil,  worth  twelve  (hillings  per  acre,  but 
in  the  (late  of  a very  foul  and  poor  pea-ftubble. 
A fervant-man,  thoroughly  orthodox  in  the  old 
fyftem,  and  extremely  averfe  to  the  fuppofed 
complexity,  and  lofs  of  land  by  the  intervals  in 
drilling,  was  directed  to  fix  on  any  part  of  the 
field  which  he  confidered  as  bell:  in  tilth  and 
condition,  to  fow  broad -call,  and  manage  as 
he  fhould  think  proper.  He  confelfed,  the  part 
he  chofe  was  better  than  the  average  of  the 
drilled  land,  by  five  or  fix  (hillings  per  acre, 
and  fowed  his  part,  at  the  rate  of  two  bufhels 
per  acre;  and,  during  the  growth,  paid  unufual 
attention  to  keep  it  clean  from  weeds.  The 
drilled  crop  being  thin  fown,  made  but  a 
a poor  appearance  until  June:  the  broad-caft, 
on  the  contrary,  looked  much  more  verdant 
and  thriving,  during  winter,  and  the  beginning 
of  fpring,  till  the  end  of  May,  at  which  time, 
it  became  rather  fickly  and  yellow.  The  drilled 
crop  was  fcarified  once  in  March,  and  horfe- 
hoed  in  the  laft  week  of  May  ; after  this  opera- 
tion, it  improved  greatly,  and  began  to  (hew  a 
decided  fuperiority  over  the  broad-caft,  which 
evidently  continued  to  decline.  At  harveft, 
the  drilled  part  yielded  nineteen  bufhels,  three 
pecks,  nine  gallon  meafure  per  acre  ; the  broad- 
caft  yielded  not  quite  five  bufhels  per  acre. 

In  March  1792,  drilled  one  bufhel  white 
Lammas  wheat,  on  one  acre  potatoe-fallow, 

worth 
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worth  a pound  rent,  prepared  by  once  ploughing 
and  harrowing.  The  plants,  when  double- 
leaved, had  one  fcarifying ; and  immediately 
after,  were  harrowed  acrofs  with  the  common 
harrow,  and  were  horfe-hoed  when  fix  or  eight 
inches  high.  The  crop,  very  thin  till  after 
Midfummer,  yet  a great  produff,  both  of  grain 
and  ffraw,  at  harveft.  The  acre  yielded  twenty- 
nine  bufhels,  three  pecks  of  wheat,  nine  gal- 
lon meafure.  This  fuccefsful  experiment  on 
spring  wheat,  is  moft  important,  and  de- 
ferves  the  utmoff  confideration  in  the  prefent 
date  of  the  country. 

The  fame  fpring,  tilled  thirty  acres  of  land, 
worth  from  35  to  40s.  per  acre,  with  barley; 
fifteen  acres  were  drilled,  at  two  bufhels  per 
acre,  with  rows  at  nine  inches;  and  fifteen  acres 
broad-caff,  from  three  to  four  bufhels  per  acre; 
the  preparation  of  the  land,  manuring,  &c.  in 
every  refpefl  alike.  The  feafon  very  wet,  both 
during  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  at  harveff. 
The  broad -caff  was  lodged,  ffained,  and  with 
great  difficulty  harvefled  at  all.  The  drilled 
ifood  better,  was  fcarcely  at  all  lodged,  and 
being  free  from  grafs  and  weeds,  was  all  faved, 
without  the  leaff  injury,  at  half  the  extra  ex- 
pence of  the  broad-caff  ; the  produce  of  grain 
from  ten  to  fifteen  bufhels  per  acre  more,  and 
a fhilling  per  bufhel  better ; and  this,  notwith- 
ifanding  the  whole  of  the  broad -caff  crop  had 

been 
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been  firft  Town,  a remarkable  advantage  that 
year. 

In  the  following  O&ober,  Mr.  Exter  tilled 
and  manured  a field  of  ten  acres,  for  wheat, 
drilling  at  nine-inch  intervals  one  half  the  land, 
with  half  the  quantity  of  feed  with  which  the 
other  was  broad-caft:  but,  as  fome  doubts  were 
advanced,  refpe&ing  the  value  of  the  land,  in 
different  parts  of  the  field,  two  twelve-furrow 
ridges,  by  way  of  proof,  were  gathered  through 
the  middle  of  the  part  intended  to  be  drilled, 
and  the  drilling  was  begun  on  each  fide  of  thofe 
ridges.  The  ridges  were  ploughed,  fowed,  and 
manured,  according  to  the  common  husbandry 
of  the  country,  by  the  perfon  before-mentioned, 
and  every  attention  paid  to  weeding  them  in 
the  fpring : the  drilled  crop  was  fcarified  and 
horfe-hoed  once.  At  harveft,  the  two  ridges 
were  cut  firft ; and  immediately  after,  a breadth 
of  the  broad-caft,  on  each  fide  of  the  ridges, 
was  cut,  and  each  part  ftacked,  and  kept  fepa- 
rate,  until  it  was  dry  enough  to  thrafh,  when 
it  was  carted  into  two  different  barns,  and  im- 
mediately thrafhed  and  winnowed  ; when  the 
drilled  crop  yielded  29  bufhels,  3 pecks,  the 
broad-caft  20  bufhels,  1 peck.  In  order  to 
guard  againft  any  fufpicion  of  fraud,  the  whole 
was  winnowed  and  meafured  by  the  fame  man, 
the  perfon  who  was  fo  very  averfe  to  the  drill 
fyftem. 


From 
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From  thefe  fuccefsful  experiments,  Mr.  Ex- 
ter  lias  been  induced  to  drill  the  whole  of  his 
white-corn  crops  ever  fince,  excepting  only  a 
part,  Town  in  the  random  method,  by  way  of 
proof;  and,  in  all  his  trials,  has  experienced 
an  invariable  fuperiority  in  the  drill-culture, 
without  even  a fmgle  inftance  of  equality  ot 
produff  in  the  brcad-caft  method.  All  the 
pulfe-crops  he  leaves  out  of  the  queflion,  fince, 
with  regard  to  the  fuperior  fitnefs  of  the  row- 
culture  for  them,  there  feems  to  be  but  one 
opinion;  but  he  avers,  confidently,  the  fame 
thing,  refpeffing  turnips,  in  which  opinion  I 
have  the  fulled  conviffion  he  is  right.  To 
drill  turnips,  is  to  put  in  for  a fair  chance  o( 
doubling  the  worth  of  the  crop.  Having  re- 
confidered  the  matter,  and,  from  fome  late  ob- 
fervations,  I would  alfo  advife  the  drill  and 
horfe-hoeing  culture  for  carrots,  more  parti- 
cularly if  manure  be  fcarce. 

This  worthy  difciple  of  the  Tullian  School, 
exhibits  an  account  of  feveral  farther  experi- 
ments on  barley,  oats,  and  turnips,  drilled  at 
twelve  inches  apart,  in  which  the  relult  was 
fimilar  to  the  above  (fated,  with  the  mention  of 
a fine  crop  of  beans,  drilled  in  two  rows,  at 
nine  inches,  with  an  interval  of  twenty-feven, 
which  became  quite  a thicket.  It  happened, 
from  this  luxuriance  of  growth,  that  part  of  the 
rows  could  not  be  hoe-ploughed  a fecond  time, 

which 
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which  fortunately  ferved  to  demonflrate  the 
immenfe  difference  that  omiffion  made,  in  the 
friability  of  the  fallow,  and  the  vaft  impor- 
tance of  the  horfe-hoe;  the  part  twice-hoed, 
worked  afterwards  better  on  a {ingle  ploughing 
and  harrowing,  than  the  other  part  would  with 
three  times  the  tillage.  The  one  appeared  a 
a fine  mellow  loam,  the  other  a clay.  Mr. 
Exter  alfo  records  Mr.  Secretary  Young’s  frank 
acknowledgment  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  drill- 
culture  ; a circumftance  which  will,  as  it  rea- 
fonably  ought,  have  great  weight  with  the  ma- 
jority of  our  cultivators. 

The  following  fafts  and  opinions,  refpefhng 
the  mode  of  culture  in  queftiort,  are  alfo  ex- 
traced  from  the  papers  of  the  Bath  Society, 
being  the  fubftance  of  a letter  from  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Clofe,  of  Hordle,  near  Lymington, 
Hants,  a worthy  and  eftimable  chara&er,  as 
his  various  agricultural  correfpondence,  for 
many  years  part,  fully  evinces ; and  a real  prac- 
tical cultivator,  upon  a confiderable  fcale.  I 
have  a fincere  pleafure  in  this  opportunity  of 
paying  my  {hare  of  that  tribute  of  applaufe,  due 
from  his  country,  to  this  patriotic  votary  of 
the  plough,  whom  I had  formerly  the  honour  to 
know  peffonally,  but  whom  I have  not  had 
the  pleafure  to  fee  for  near  thirty  years. 
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Mr.  Clofe  formerly  aflerted,  that  he  faved 
full  £.200  per  year,  by  drilling  his  corn  upon 
500  acres  of  land,  although,  by  no  means  fo 
perfeft  in  drilling  and  horfe-hoeing  as  he  has 
fmce  been.  In  proof  of  this,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing quantities,  which  he  a&ually  has,  and 
Hill  continues  to  drill,  on  131  acres,  with  a 
comparative  ftatement  of  the  quantity  broad- 
oaft  in  the  common  hufbandry. 

V 

Expence  of  feed-corn  upon  131  acres  of 
land,  fown  in  the  ufual  broad-caft  hufbandry. 


Bush,  per  Acre,  per  Bush.  £. 


31  Acres  Wheat, 

20  - Early  Peas 

18  - Dun  Peas 

15  - Tick  Beans 

6 - Early  Maz. 

Beans, 

12  - Oats 

13  - Barley  - 

12  - * Vetches 


3 at 7s.  - 32  11  o 

4 8s.  - 41  12  o 

4 5s.  3d.  18  18  o 

3 5s-  - 11  5 0 

3 6s.  - 5 8 o 

4 3s.  - 7 4 ° 

3 3s.6d.  6 16  6 

3 6s.  - 10  16  o 


Total  134  10  6 

/ 


Expence 
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Expence  of  feed-corn  upon  131  acres  of  land, 
in  the  prefent  improved  drill-hufbandry. 

v / 

Pecks,  per  Bush.  £.  s.  d, 

3 1 Acres  Wheat,  per  Acre  3 8s.  - 8 2 9 

26  Early  Peas  3 8s.  - 7 16  o 

18  Dun  Peas  1 5s.  3d.  4 14  6 

15  Tick  Beans 3 3s.  - 2 16  3 

6 Mazagan  Beans 3 6s.  - 1 7 o 

12  Oats,  - - - - 1 Bufhel  3s.  - 1 16  o 

13  Barley 1 3s.  6d.  2 5 6 

12  Vetches if  6s.  - 5 8 o 

Total  34  6 o 


Seed  broad-caff  - 
drilled  - - 


Saving  in  feed  upon  131  acres 
by  drilling 


r 


134  10  o 
34  6 o 

IOO  A O 


I 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clofe,  that  a clear 
faving  of  five  millions  fterling  a year  might 
be  made,  in  the  article  of  feed-corn,  and  dou- 
ble that  fum,  in  the  produce,  and  application 
of  that  produce,  by  the  improved  fyftem  of 
hufbandry,  as  at  this  moment  praftifed  by  fome 
few  fpirited  larmers,  that,  (without  pretending 
to  minute  accuracy  of  calculation)  8,000,000 
bufhels  of  wheat,  3*000,000  bufhels  of  barley, 

B b 1,000,000 
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1,000,000  bufhels  of  rye,  4,000,000  bufhels  of 
oats,  and  1,000,000  bufhels  of  peas  and  beans, 
which  are  yearly  thrown  away,  in  fuperfluous 
feed,  might  be  faved,  independently  of  the  ad- 
ditional produce,  which,  by  the  new  fyftem, 
might  be  obtained.  Thus  it  is  poflible  to  add 
fifteen  millions  annually  to  the  national  wealth ! 
That  more  than  double  the  prefent  fcanty 
portion  of  tillage,  now  given  to  the  lands  of 
England,  would  amply  repay  the  farmers  for 
their  extra  labour  and  expence ; — that  four 
times  the  flock  might  be  wintered,  and  the  ag- 
gregate produce  doubled.  On  the  latter  part, 
at  leaft,  of  thefe  ftatements,  I agree  with  Mr. 
Clofe,  without  the  fmallell  hefitation — -they  are 
capable  of  the  mod  palpable  and  fatisfatlory 

Mr.  Clofe  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
the  agricultural,  as  well  as  mechanical  flail,  ot 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Cooke,  by  whofe  imple- 
ments, namely,  the  Scarificator,  Culti- 
vator, and  Ouitch-Rake,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  pulverize  his  flrongeft  land  to  the  fine- 
nefs  of  dull,  and  to  cleanfe  it  from  weeds,  at  a 
little  more  than  a quarter  part  of  the  expence 
neceflary  to  make  an  equally  good  fallow,  with 
the  common  implements  of  hufbandry. 

The  following  account  of  two  crops  of  drilled 
turnips,  is  intereffing  in  the  highefl  degree. 
“ Two  adjoining  fields  were  taken  at  Lady-day, 
2 from 
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from  a little  farmer,  in  a very  foul  and  impo- 
verifhed  date ; and  well  pulverized  and  cleaned, 
by  frequent  fcarifying,  rolling,  and  harrowing. 
The  quitch-grafs  was  drawn  out  by  the  quitch- 
rake,  and  burned  on  the  land.  After  thefe 
operations,  which  cleanfed,  levelled,  and  pul- 
verized the  land  about  fix  inches  and  half  deep, 
one  field  of  four  acres  was  thrown  on  two  ridges, 
by  one  bout  of  the  plough,  three  feet  from  the 
centre  of  one  ridge  to  the  centre  of  the  other. 
A triangular  Sled  of  wood,  drawn  by  one  horfe, 
and  held  by  a boy,  was  paffed  at  the  bottom  of 
each  furrow,  to  make  them  about  two  feet  wide, 
which  operation  was  neceffary,  merely  to  widen 
the  bottoms  of  the  furrows,  that  the  rows  of 
plants  might  be  exa&ly  over  the  manure.  In 
thefe  furrows,  fome  long  wet  ftraw,  from  the 
farm-yard,  half  rotted,  was  laid,  about  ten 
common  carts  per  acre;  the  ridges  were  then 
fplit  and  reverfed,  throwing  all  the  pulverized 
foil  on  to  the  dung;  one  horfe  and  a boy,  with  a 
long  bar  of  wood  with  handles,  beat  down  the 
tops  of  two  ridges  at  once,  leaving  a furface 
about  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  prepared  the 
land  for  drilling.  The  horfes  then  walked  in 
one  furrow,  each  wheel  occupied  another,  and 
four  rows  of  turnips  were  drilled  on  the  tops  of 
two  ridges,  1 1 f inches  from  row  to  row,  on 
each  ridge,  and  221  inches  interval. 
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“ As  foon  as  the  turnips  were  in  rough  leaf, 
the  corn  fcarificators  were  palled  through  them, 
a furrow  was  taken  from  each  fide  of  the  ridge, 
with  the  common  Suffolk  plough,  and  the  tur- 
nips, in  the  rows,  were  hand-hoed.  Thefe 
operations  were  performed  twice,  and  the  whole 
land  thrown  up  to  the  turnips  by  the  common 
plough,  which  finifhed.  The  field  was  lowed 
in  the  firft  and  fecond  weeks  of  July.  Before 
Michaelmas,  no  appearance  of  intervals  could 
be  feen,  and  the  whole  field  exhibited  the  fineft 
and  molt  regular  crop  of  turnips  ever  beheld  ; 
many  of  them  weighed  251b.  each,  and  mea- 
fured  3 feet  3 inches  in  circumference.  Agri- 
culturifts  and  farmers  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  vifited  the  farm,  and  were  aftonifhed 
at  the  regularity  of  the  crop,  and  the  fize  of  the 
plants.  The  average  weight  of  each  turnip 
about  12  or  i4lbs.  The  acreable  weight  was 
afcertained,  by  weighing  a few  rods,  to  amount 
to  55  tons.  The  turnips  were  molt  of  them 
drawn,  their  tops  and  tails  cut  off,  and  Hacked 
before  the  frofts,  and  are  now,  this  fifth 
day  of  march,  perfe&Iy  found  and  good. 
Never,  indeed,  did  bullocks  fat  fafter  than  on 
thefe  turnips : They  were  lean,  working  beajls , 
put  up  the  beginning  of  November,  and  will  foon 
be  very  fat,  as  they  already  weigh  about  45  fcore 
each,  and  it  is  fuppofed  they  zuill  reach  50  fcore 
each , by  the  middle  of  April. 
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“ The  other  four  acres  were  treated  exaftly 
like  thefe,  except  being  fown  without  any 
dung,  and  ten  days  later  than  the  firft  field; 
yet,  to  (hew  what  extra  tillage,  and  throwing 
the  whole  of  the  foil  to  the  plants  will  effefct, 
thefe  were  a very  even  and  beautiful  crop  of 
turnips,  allowed  to  be  the  bed  in  the  country, 
excepting  the  adjoining  field,  and  a neighbour- 
ing one,  tilled  in  the  fame  method.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  fyffem  mud  be  apparent ; the 
young  plants,  when  the  land  is  mucked,  are 
abfolutely  on  a hot-bed,  and  grow  fo  rapidly, 
that  they  are  in  little  or  no  danger  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Oy.  The  intervals  admit 
fun  and  air,  without  lofs  of  land,  as  the  whole 
of  the  pulverized  foil  is  thrown  to  the  part  of 
the  land  occupied  by  the  plants.  The  land 
is  better  tilled  by  the  ufe  of  the  horfe-hoe, 
and  common  plough,  than  it  can  poffibly 
by  hand-hoeing;  and  the  expence  of  hand- 
hoeing  is  reduced  one  half,  by  having  merely 
to  hoe  the  rows  of  turnips,  and  to  dngle  the 
plants.  Thus  a more  complete  fallow  is  made, 
and  a much  heavier  crop  obtained,  at  about 
one  quarter  the  expence  of  ploughing  four 
times,  dragging.  See.  as  in  the  common  fyftem  : 
but  great  fuccefs  muff  not  be  expefted,  with- 
out firft  obtaining  the  mofl  complete  pulver- 
ization.” \ 
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The  Half-husbandry.  The  following 
experiments  were  upon  a larger  fcale,  but  the 
accounts  were  reduced  to  an  acreable  one,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader.  “ One  field  was 
fallowed  for  two  years,  and  dreffed  very  highly : 
September,  1795,  thrown  on  to  ridges,  4 feet 
8 inches  wide,  exclufive  of  the  furrow.  OHo- 
ber  lft,  every  other  ridge  was  drilled  with  red 
wheat,  a little  more  than  3 pecks  per  acre,  1 1 f 
inches  from  row  to  row.  It  was  twice  horfe- 
hoed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  4 feet  8 fallow  ridge 
was  ploughed  up  to  the  wheat,  and  back  again, 
and  then  one  furrow  was  thrown  up  to  each 
outfide  ridge,  on  which  the  wheat  had  been 
drilled.  1 he  wheat  was  fo  very  luxuriant,  that 
it  was  laid  in  the  grals,  and  I was  obliged  to  feed 
fheep  with  it,  until  the  middle  of  April.  One 
row  of  potatoes  was  then  planted  o'n  the  centre 
of  the  fallow  ridge ; thefe  were  ploughed  be- 
tween, and  well  hoed.  The  produce  of  the 
two  acres  ol  land  was,  wheat  feven  quarters, 
three  bufhels  per  acre  ; potatoes,  per  acre,  one 
row  on  each  fallow  ridge,  fifty  facks. 

“ The  following  year,  the  potatoes  were 
grown  on  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  wheat  the 
preceding  year;  and  the  wTheat  upon  the 
fallow  ridge,  w7here  the  one  row  of  potatoes 
grew.  Both  crops  looked  equally  ftrOng  and 
good  the  fecond  year  ; but  the  refult  was  not 
afcertaiped.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
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by  thus  alternately  cropping  and  fallowing,  the 
land  would  improve  every  year.  A Qmilar  ex- 
periment was  made  in  an  adjoining  field,  trufl- 
ing  entirely  to  pulverization,  without  manure. 
From  this  field,  two  fucceflive  good  crops  of 
potatoes  were  taken,  without  any  dreffing. 
The  potatoes  were  planted  with  three  feet  in- 
tervals, and  ploughed  between ; the  land  was 
in  very  high  tilth,  drilled  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  the  fame  method,  as  the  other  field.  In  the 
fpring,the  wheat  looked  thin,  but  of  a good  co- 
lour. It  was  twice  horfe-hoed,  &c.  At  har- 
veft,  to  Mr.  C.’s  furprife,  this  produced  feven 
quarters,  one  bufhel,  per  acre;  only  two  bufhels 
lefs  than  the  field  which  had  been  manured  at 
5/.  per  acre  expence.  Forty  facks  only,  of  po- 
tatoes, were  produced  from  the  one  row,  on 
each  fallow-ridge  in  this  field.  The  fame  year, 
in  an  adjoining  field,  there  was  a fine  crop  of 
broad-call  wheat,  to  appearance,  after  beans, 
well  dunged  ; and  the  farmer  afiured  me  he 
had  only  three  quarters  and  a half  per  acre. 
Indeed  the  ears  of  the  broad-caft  corn  were 
very  fmall,  and  about  three  or  four  inches  long. 
In  the  drilled  red  wheat,  were  many  ears  eight 
inches  long,  meafured  by  numbers  of  gentlemen 
who  went  to  fee  the  crop.” 

“ So  convinced  is  this  true  patriot  of  the  foil, 
of  the  fuperiority  of  the  new,  over  the  old,  or 
random  method  of  hufbandry,  and  of  the  great 
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public  utility  of  having  this  fuperiority  clearly 
afcertained,  to  the  conviction  of  all  farmers, 
that  he  has  challenged  all  England,  to  cultivate 
24  acres  or  land  in  a hx  years’  courfe  of  crops, 
row  againft  broad-call,  for  a thousand 
pounds,  the  drill  annually  to  exceed  the 
broad-call  crops,  one  guinea  per  acre.  Mr. 
Clofe,  at  the  fame  time,  moll  generoufly  declar- 
ing his  intention  of  bellowing  the  money,  (hould 
he  prove  a winner,  in  charitable  purpofes  : that 
in  fa6l  he  is,  from  pure  motives  of  public  good, 
nobly  rilkinghis  own  property  againfl  nothing.” 
Bath  papers,  vol.  9.  p.  44. 

A.  Collett,  Efq.  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  a 
cultivator  of  great  fkill  and  experience,  as  his 
obfervations  in  the  report  from  that  county  fully 
evince,  thus  fpeaks  of  Cooke’s  drill,  and  of  dril- 
ling in  general.  “ It  has  nine  coulters,  goes 
with  two  horfes,  and  will  keep  pace  with  the 
plough;  in  barley-fowing  it  finilhes  ten  acres 
every  day,  with  eafe  to  the  horfes,  and  can  never 
be  affe£led  by  rain  or  wind,  and  will  depofitthe 
corn  the  fame,  whether  the  land  is  hilly  or  level. 
A one-horfe  roll  {hould  follow  the  drill,  to  clofe 
the  land  upon  the  feed,  and  then  the  more  the 
land  is  harrowed  the  better.  Farming  {hould 
come  as  near  to  gardening  as  pofiible;  but,  no- 
thing will  accomplifii  it  like  drilling.  Let  any 
judicious  agricultural  examine  the  rows  of 
peafe,  or  kidney  beans,  in  a garden,  and  fee 
which  are  moll  produ&ive,  the  thick  or  the 
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thin  ones.  Let  him  examine  the  young  plants 
of  clover  in  drilled  barley,  and  in  barley  that  is 
fowed  broad-caft,  it  will  foon  be  diftinguifhed 
which  has  the  preference.  Dibbling  and  drilling 
corn  have  been  attended  with  the  belt  confe- 
quences  to  the  poor,  by  encouraging  the  farmer 
to  weed  it  in  a ten -fold  degree,  to  what  he  did 
when  fown  broad-caft:  and,  as  the  ploughing, 
rolling,  and  harrowing,  are  more  attended  to 
by  the  farmer,  the  land  is  in  a better  itate  of 
tillage  than  ever  was  thought  neceflary  before 
they  were  introduced.” 

In  Mr.  Collet’s  opinion,  very  little  feed  is 
faved  by  drilling  ; but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  of 
Buxhall,  fame  county,  an  experienced  culti- 
vator alfo,  finds  that  he  faves,  at  lealt  one-half 
his  feed,  by  drilling  it ; and,  I have  been  often 
enough  convinced  that  he  is  right.  This  gen- 
tleman has  found,  by  repeated  experiments,  a 
fuperior  produce  of  wheat,  planted  eighteen 
inches  afunder,  than  at  a nearer  and  more 
falhionable  diftance  : in  this  particular,  alfo, 
thorough  tillage  pre-fuppofed,  I fully  concur 
with  him.  In  one  crop,  his  eighteen-inch 
rowed  wheat,  produced  more  ftraw,  (a  thing 
uncommon),  than  that  at  nine  inches.  The 
former  produced  8 coombs,  1 bufhel,  1 peck  of 
wheat;  the  latter,  7 coombs,  1 bufhel,  2 
pecks. 

Dibbling  wheat,  upon  a confiderable  fcale, 
and  of  all  kinds  of  corn,  in  fome  degree,  is 
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pra&ifed  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk;  of  the  for- 
mer, chiefly  in  the  maritime  diflrifl.  Some 
farmers  in  that  quarter,  dibble  their  whole  crop, 
to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres. 
The  ground  being  rolled  with  a light  barley 
roller,  a man,  walking  backwards  on  the  flag, 
or  furrow-flice,  with  a dibber  of  iron  in  each 
hand,  the  handle  about  three  feet  long,  ftrikes 
two  rows  of  holes,  about  four  inches  from  one 
row  to  the  other,  on  each  flag ; then  follow 
three  or  four  children  to  drop  the  grains,  three, 
four,  or  five  in  each  hole.  Six  or  feven  pecks 
of  feed  are  equally  depofited,  in  the  centre  of 
the  flag.  It  is  not  common  to  hoe  thefe  double 
rows,  but  fometimes  Angle  nine-inch  rows  are 
hoed.  A narrow-fet  plough,  of  only  feven 
inches  width  at  bottom,  is  ufed  for  wheat ; then 
follows  the  one-horfe  roll,  to  level  the  furrow 
for  the  dibblers ; when  the  wheat  is  depofited, 
a tw’o-horfe  roll  follows,  afterwards  the  harrows, 
twice  in  a place  ; the  field  being  finifhed,  is  har- 
rowed up  again  obliquely  ; thus  the  wheat  will 
ftand  in  the  middle  of  the  flag,  in  nine-inch 
rows.  The  two-horfe  roller  is  of  material  ufe 
in  clofing  the  holes,  and  preventing  the  wheat 
from  being  difturbed  by  the  harrows  ; the  land 
is  alfo  rendered  fo  folid  by  rolling,  that  very 
little  apprehenfion  need  be  entertained  of  the 
flug  or  worm.  Sandy  land  is  here  treated  of; 
but,  I think,  upon  all  forts,  without  exception, 
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a roller  of  properly  apportioned  weight,  (hould 
immediately  follow  on  drilled  or  dibbled  work. 
Each  dibbler,  employing  three  droppers,  will 
fet  half  an  acre  a day,  making  eight  holes  the 
length  of  every  foot  of  the  flag ; whereby,  two 
dibblers,  with  fix  droppers,  will  find  full  em- 
ploy for  one  plough. 

Beans  are  generally  dibbled,  in  Suffolk,  one 
row  upon  a furrow,  and  planted  fquare,  at  nine 
or  ten  inches.  When  the  plants  are  all  up, 
they  are  rolled,  and,  in  ten  days,  harrowed 
with  heavy  harrows.  They  hoe  acrofs  the  land 
firfl,  and  lengthwife  the  fecond  time,  by  which 
means,  the  plants  are  better  earthed  up  than  in 
the  common  method.  Dibbling,  in  general, 
from  nine  {hillings  to  half-a-guinea  per  acre, 
which  may  fometimes  be  faved  in  the  feed. 
Another  confiderable  faving  is  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  planting  on  the  firfl  earth,  inftead  of 
fowing  on  the  third. 

The  praflice  of  dibbling,  confined,  as  it  may 
be  faid,  to  one  particular  diftrift,  of  no  very 
great  extent,  and  of  which  I have  feen  enough, 
always  feemed  to  prefent  to  my  mind  a variety 
of  curious  circumftances.  However  the  fyftem 
may  have  commenced,  in  Suffolk,  or  Norfolk, 
it  feems  by  no  means  to  have  been  pra&ifed  on 
its  original  principle,  of  the  poflibility  of  ob- 
taining vafl  produft  from  a fingle  one,  or  two, 
grains,  of  corn,  being  allowed  ample  (pace  to 
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tiller  and  increafe,  fmce  the  modern  cuftom  s 
to  bunch  them,  four  or  five,  or,  I rather  ap- 
prehend, they  know  not  how  many,  in  a hole, 
and  to  fet  the  rows  very  clofe.  As  to  hoeing, 
it  feemed,  (at  lead  fome  years  fince),  a matter 
of  fecondary  concern  with  all,  and,  by  many  of 
the  dibbling  farmers,  was  not  even  thought  of. 
I he  fuperiority  which  they  have  experienced 
in  dibbling,  over  broad-cafting  their  corn,  yet 
has,  no  doubt,  arifen  from  the  airy  fpace  allowed 
by  the  rows,  and  from  the  more  folid  and  con- 
venient bed,  which  the  feed  finds  in  a loofe 
running  foil,  in  the  round  hole  made  by  the 
dibble ; with  refpeft:  to  compreffion  by  the 
tread  of  the  dibblers,  it  is  probable  the  end  might 
be  fully  anfwered  byjudici'ous  rolling. 

It  is  not  ufual  to  dibble  barley,  becaufe,  at 
barley  feed-time,  the  fands  being  dry  and  run- 
ning together,  it  is  difficult  to  make  holes  ; but, 
to  perfons  accuftomed  to  dibble  their  corn,  for 
the  moft  important  purpofe  of  all,  that  of  clean- 
ing and  weeding,  the  propriety  of  drilling 
barley,  would  furely  occur,  when  it  could  not 
be  dibbled,  Far  be  it  from  me  to  aim  at  de- 
tracting from  the  great  merit  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  farmers,  or  to  deny  the  obvious 
improvement  of  the  method  in  queflion,  upon 
their  ancient  fyfiem:  no,  I would  be  among 
the  fir  ft  to  hail  their  growing  opennefs  to  con- 
viftion,  which  may,  and  indeed  muff,  naturally 
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lead  to  fuch  great  public  ends  ; but,  lor  people 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  eylet  holes  in 
the  earth  with  iron  pins,  and  dropping  therein 
lingle  grains  of  wheat,  by  a pojfe  comitatus  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  talk  of  the  tedi- 
oufnefs  or  complexity  of  a drilling  machine, 
which,  with  a boy  and  horfe,  will  completely 
feed  fo  many  acres  in  a day,  carries  with  it  no 
little  of  the  ludicrous,  that  is  to  fay,  is  precifely 
in  the  common  order  of  things.  When  dib- 

O 

bling  light  lands  fhall  have  proved  itfelf  fupe- 
rior,  in  point  of  economy  and  produce,  to 
drilling  them,  I will  molt  willingly  become 
a dibbler.  I dare  fay  the  dibblilts  will  plead  their 
experience,  fince  their  pradiice  has  had  the 
fandtion  of  cultom  for  a number  of  years.  By 
the  bye,  no  fubjedt  has  afforded  dreams  of  purer 
nonfenfe,  than  that  of  experience.  On  the 
firft  entry  of  the  dibble  into  Norfolk,  no  doubt 
but  it  was  oppofed  by  broad-calt  experience. 
The  experience  of  the  men  of  Berklhire,  and  of 
other  counties,  has  taught  them  the  abfolute 
neceflity  of  four  or  five  horfes  to  turn  up  light 
land.  Afk  an  Elfex  farmer,  as  I have  done, 
why  he  cannot  till  his  land  with  oxen,  as  well 
as  horfes  ? he  tells  you,  he  knows  by  experi- 
ence, that  it  will  not  do  : enquire  farther,  and 
you  will  find  that  all  his  experience  con  lifts'  in 
his  never  having  tried  it. 
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But  dibbling,  or  betting  wheat  has,  in  former 
days,  given  rife  to  moft  important  fpeculations. 
Mr.  Randall  fays  fomewhere,  I think  in  his 
Semi-Virgilian  Hufbandry,  that  one  acre  of  a 
fine  loam,  exquifitely  prepared,  experimentally 
and  a&ually  produced  one  hundred  and  forty - 
four  bufhels,  or  eighteen  quarters : adding, 
that  it  is  not  known,  what  the  increafe  may  be 
brought  to,  on  rich  lands,  by  high  cultivation. 
Thirty-nine  bufhels  of  wheat  have  been  pro- 
duced, from  nine  pints  of  feed,  fet  upon  an 
acre  of  land,  two  kernels  in  a hole,  at  a foot 
difiance.  It  would  be,  by  no  means  a ufelefs, 
or  unpleafant  experiment,  to  dibble  fingle 
grains  over  ,an  acre,  at  half  a foot  diftance, 
with  fufficient  intervals  for  horfe-hoeing.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  tranfplanting  wheat;  ex- 
periments on  which  may  lead  to  the  moft  afto- 
niftiing  confequences,  and  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  cultivators.  To  con- 
clude with  dibbling,  a Suffolk  cultivator  fays, 
“ that  when  land  is  ftiff  and  unkindly  to  work  in 
the  fpring,  for  oat-feed,  no  method  is  equal  to 
dibbling  them  and,  for  my  own  part,  I would 
always  prefer  dibbling  com  of  any  kind,  upon 
land  in  too  rough,  or  even  too  moift  a ftate  for 
drill-work,  I mean,  fhould  there  be  a neceftity 
for  fowing  land  in  that  ftate  ; even  then  the  ad- 
vantages of  rowing  the  crop,  and  fubfequent 
culture,  will  greatly  outweigh  the  fuppofed 
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damage  of  treading  by  the  dibblers ; but  the 
moft  poachy  land,  in  its  propereh  hate  for  feed, 
can  receive  no  damage  of  confequence  from 
luch  a trifling  caufe.  As  to  the  employment  of 
children,  in  dibbling,  I have  feen  plague  and 
inconvenience  enough  in  it ; and  (hould  always 
prefer  the  Readied;  young  women  I could  find, 
for  that  bufinefs ; the  backs  of  old  women  com- 
plain of  fo  much  hooping;  and  the  fnuff-box  is 
a mighty  confumer  of  time.  That  dibbling 
occafions  a vah  increafe  of  employment  for  the 
poor,  is  moh  true  ; but,  in  the  prefent  hate  of 
our  population,  I have  no  idea  of  the  pohibi- 
lity  of  a want  of  labour,  in  a thoroughly-culti- 
vated parifh. 

In  the  feftion  on  implements,  I have  juh 
mentioned  thofe  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ducket, 
of  Efher  : it  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place, 
to  give  a Right  fketch  of  his  drilling-fyhem,  as 
praftifed  a few  years  fince.  He  drills  white 
corn  at  nine,  tares,  peafe,  and  turnips  at  eleven, 
and  beans  at  eighteen  inches  afunder. 

Mr.  Ducket  has,  for  a great  many  years, 
drilled  all  his  crops.  He  was,  at  firh,  contented 
with  hand-hoeing,  until  he  difcovered  the  vah 
fuperiority  of  the  horfe-hoe,  to  which  he  has 
ever  fince  adhered.  He  has  been  accuhomed 
to  drill  in  both  methods,  that  of  Eah  Kent,  by 
hriking  out  the  furrows,  but  with  anew  imple- 
ment of  his  own,  having  five  {hares,  and  then 
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broad-cafting  the  feed  into  the  furrows  ; and 
alfo  by  delivering  the  feed  from  a drilling  ma- 
chine of  his  own  invention.  To  the  latter,  I 
believe,  he  has,  of  late  years,  given  the  prefer- 
ence ; and  he  executes  it  as  follows : his  land 
being  in  fine  tilth,  and  ufually  thrown  into 
ridges,  he  draws  five  channels,  with  the  imple- 
ment juft  mentioned,  having  as  many  lhares 
and  broad-boards ; his  dropping-machine  fol- 
lows, (hedding  the  feed  into  five  channels,  which 
are  clofecl  by  a harrow.  The  crop  being  high 
enough,  he  horfe-hoes  it  with  two  hoes,  each 
guided  by  a man,  and  thefe,  at  once,  hoe  five 
rows  each.  They  work  one  on  each  fide  the 
furrow,  which  divides  the  beds  or  ridges ; of 
courfe,  hoeing^  at  once  five  rows  on  each  bed,  or 
two  half-beds.  The  horfe  is  led  in  the  furrow 
by  a boy,  and,  by  the  help  of  a long  whipple- 
tree,  draws  both  the  horfe-hoes,  which  com- 
pletely hoes  the  ten  rows.  When  the  work  is 
ftrong,  two  horfes  are  ufed,  but  no  injury  is  ever 
done  to  the  beds,  the  horfes  always  going  in  the 
furrow.  He  has  alfo  fix  (hared  tools,  which, 
in  courfe,  hoe  twelve  rows  at  once. 

Mr.  Ducket  preferring  narrow  furrows,  his 
ploughs  are  conftru£led  to  turn  them  only  nine 
inches  wide  ; although  fo  much  work  may  not 
be  done  in  a day  with  thefe  as  with  larger  tools, 
the  foil  is  much  better  broken  and  divided. 
His  trenching  or  (kimming  plough,  is  a moll 

effective 
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effeflive  implement.  It  is  double-fhared,  the 
one  dire&ly  over  the  other,  i'or  the  purpofe  of 
trenching,  or  taking  one  narrow,  fhaliow  fur- 
row off  die  furface,  and  another  beneath  it,  to 
any  moderate  depth  defired ; it  will  work  from 
five  to  ten  inches  deep.  The  ufe  of  this  imple- 
ment, in  putting  in  one  crop  on  the  back  of 
another,  in  burying  green  manure,  or  long- 
dung,  out  of  the  way  of  being  a hindrance  to 
tillage,  is  equal  to  every  idea  of  excellence  : it 
lias  turned  in  green  rye,  fix  feet  in  height, 
upon  which  a crop  of  turnips  was  immediately 
after  obtained.  Not  an  atom  of  the  crop  turned 
in,  remains  flicking  out  of  the  furrow  feams ; 
the  whole  is  completely  buried,  and  the  furface 
left  perfedlly  free  and  clean  for  the  reception  of 
feed. 

This  cultivator  did  not  formerly  aim  at  any 
great  faving  of  feed,  by  his  practice  of  drilling, 
fince  he  ufed  nearly  as  much,  as  many  others  do 
in  the  brood-caff  method,  even  to  the  extent  of 
two  bufhels  and  half  of  wheat,  three  of  barley,  four 
of  oats,  three  of  beans,  and  two  pounds  of  tur- 
nip-feed. He  abides  by  no  particular  courfe  or 
rotation  of  crops,  but  fows  that,  which  he  judges, 
either  from  the  fitnefs  of  the  foil,  or  the  ftate 
of  the  market,  will  anfwer  beft.  He  has  culti- 
vated fpring-wheat  with  fuccefs,  and  even  feve- 
ral  years  fucceffively,  on  the  fame  land,  which 
pradlice  he  recommends,  whilft  the  price  of 
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wheat  is  high.  In  this  intention  he  prefers 
the  Siberian  wheat,  as  of  quicker  growth,  and 
not  fo  great  an  exhaufter  as  the  common,  and 
which  nourifhes  grafs-feeds,  equally  well  with 
other  fpring-corn.  He  has  reaped  this  wheat 
the  25th  July,  fown  turnips  on  the  flubble,  fed 
thofe  off  by  Chriftmas,  and  refowed  the  ground 
immediately  with  Siberian  wheat ; this  courfe 
he  has  purfued  three  years  fucceffively.  Wheat 
harveft  being  likely  to  prove  late,  he  broad- 
cafts  turnip-feed,  upon  the  cultivated  rows  of 
corn,  with  a profpeft  of  rain,  which  buries  the 
feed;  but  I fhould  conceive  it  had  better  be 
rolled  in  by  a fhort  roll  drawn  by  hand.  One 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  tillage  is, 
the  praftice  of  alternate  deep,  and  (hallow 
ploughing.  One  deep  ploughing  with  the 
trench-plough,  is  given  to  every  other,  or  every 
third  crop,  with  very  (hallow  intermediate  flir- 
rings,  by  the  two-(hare  plough.  From  deep 
ploughing,  frefh  virgin-earth  is  brought  up  for 
the  nourifhment  of  the  plants,  by  not  repeating 
it  too  often,  the  moifture  is  retained  in  the  foil, 
being  neither  too  loofe  to  overdrain,  nor  yet  too 
hard  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  penetrate. 

The  above  particulars  have  been  lately  con- 
firmed to  me,  by  an  acquaintance  of  the  Ducket 
family,  from  whom  I farther  underhand,  thofe 
eminent  cultivators  have  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  broad-cafting  their  feed,  from  a convic- 
tion, 
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tion,  no  doubt,  that  fmaller  quantities  are 
equally  productive,  and  that  a great  having  of 
feed,  is  really  among  the  advantages  of  the 
genuine  drill-hufbandry. 

But  a truce  with  arguments  to  prove  the  ad- 
vantage to  vegetation  of  a pulverized  foil , the 
profit  of  growing  cofn,  in  place  of  weeds,  or  the 
probability  that  plants  will  proffer  equally  well, 
nurfed  and  trained  up,  in  regular  rows , as  if  the 
feed  zoerc  cafl  at  random,  and  committed  to  the 
nurfery  of  blind  chance . Some  ufeful  hints, 
tending  to  forward  the  attainment  of  thofe  ad- 
vantages already  proved,  will  be  now  more  in 
place.  1 he  immenfe  advantage  of  pulveriza- 
tion, as  has  been  remarked,  is  fully  proved  by 
the  fudden  crop  of  weeds,  fure  to  fucceed  the 
operation  of  finingland;  and,  to  the  finer  pow- 
der it  is  reduced,  by  fo  much  the  more  abun- 
dant will  be  the  crop  ; and,  that  fo  many  feeds 
fail  upon  fown  land,  is  to  be  attributed  to  its 
clodded  and  rough  ftate,  whence  they  are 
a&ually  ftarved,  from  inability  in  their  tender 
fibres,  to  perform  the  aft  of  abforption,  on  fuch 
a rugged  furface.  Were  it  poffible  for  any 
farmer  to  difpute  this  faCt,  or  to  call  for  proof, 
amongft  a hundred  other  inftances,  I could 
quote  that  of  a certain  field,  which,  previoufly 
to  being  pulverized  for  a crop  of  carrots,  was 
the  cleaned  upon  the  farm ; but,  from  the  tillage 
afterwards  given  it,  became  fuch  an  entire  bed 
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of  weeds,  as  to  attraft  the  notice  of  all  who 
pafled  ; yet,  its  fubfequent  cleannefs  was  equally 
remarkable.  Generally  fpeaking,  it  is  the 
powdered  part  of  the  foil,  from  which  plants 
draw  the  chief  of  their  nourifhment,  the  entire 
or  unbroken,  remains  either  perfeftly  ufelefs, 
or  affords  them  only  a fcanty  and  precarious 
fubfiftence.  Land  thoroughly  powdered  and 
tilled,  during  vegetation,  will  freely  give  up  the 
whole  of  its  genial  virtue  to  the  crop,  and  un- 
der inceflant  tillage,  without  a proportionate 
quantity  of  manure  in  return,  will,  after  a cer- 
tain period,  when  the  food  of  vegetables  (hall 
have  been  completely  exhaufted,  become  totally 
barren  and  effete.  Tull,  it  is  true,  has  denied 
the  poffibility  of  exhaufting  land  by  tillage,  and 
furely  upon  better  grounds  than  we  affert  it ; 
fince  it  muff  be  acknowledged,  ours  are  after- 
tions  only,  his,  proofs  of  long-continued  expe- 
riments. Without  any  queftion,  we  know  how 
to  exhauft  land  mod  perfe&ly ; but  who  among 
us  has  effe&ed  this  purpofe,  with  conftant  and 
accurate  tillage?  Tull  fo  far  proved  the  truth 
of  his  fyftem,  as  to  grow  wheat,  and  other  corn, 
many  years  in  fuccefiion,  trufting  entirely  to  a 
conftant  powdering  of  the  foil,  and  to  freeing  it 
from  the  exhauftion  of  weeds,  without  the  aid 
of  a fingle  bufhel  of  manure,  of  any  kind ; and 
his  crops  were  yet  better  than  thofe  of  his 
neighbours,  and  his  land,  too  far  removed  from 
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fruitfulnefs  by  nature,  ftill  improved  under  his 
hands.  I have  now  no  need  of  Tull’s  argu- 
ments to  convince  me,  that  no  kind  of  land, 
whether  the  bed  or  the  word,  can  ever  be  ex- 
hauded;  on  the  contrary,  the  mod  barren  will 
be  improved  by  cultivation,  the  tillage  being 
perfect,  and  manure  being  in  proportion  to  the 
quantum  of  food  drawn  by  the  crops. 

Two  grand  objeftions  to  the  drill-hufbandry, 
are,  the  intractability  of  clays  ; in  fands,  the 
too  great  natural  loofenefs,  and  want  of  tenacity: 
the  one  fpecies  cannot  be  wrought  diffidently 
dne,  the  other  is,  conjedturally,  apt  to  be  ren- 
dered dill  lighter  and  more  fpongy,  by  much 
dirring.  Probably,  as  to  light  lands,  the  plea 
is  merely  notional  and  unfounded  ; partial  and 
infufdcient  dirring  may,  indeed,  render  them 
dill  more  hollow  and  fpongy ; but  effectual  and 
repeated  work  will  confolidate,  and  make  them 
lie  dill  more  clofe,  an  end  obvioufly  to  be  at- 
tained by  comminution  or  redudtion  to  fmall 
particles.  Poor  land,  alfo,  by  being  often  dir- 
red,  acquires  the  more  frequent  fupplies  of 
elementary  manure. 

The  difficulty  of  working  clays  and  drong 
rough  lands  fine,  for  the  row-culture,  (bean- 
crops,  however,  form  a good  exception),  has 
been  the  grand  bar  to  its  progrefs  upon  fuch, 
and  yet  upon  clay-lands,  of  all  others,  it  would 
be  mod  fignally  advantageous,  becaufe  of  the 
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benefit  they  would  receive  from  the  operations 
of  the  hoe-plough,  in  the  attainment  of  the 
great  objeCt,  friability,  by  which  they  are 
rendered  the  molt  powerfully  productive  of  all 
foils.  This  kind  of  land  muft,  at  any  rate,  be 
tilled  at  the  greateft  expence;  at  lead;,  although 
fuch  is  no  where  half-tilled  in  any  part  of  this 
ifland,  within  my  knowledge,  great  ftrength  is 
always  kept  upon  a clay  farm,  on  that  pretence. 
A part  of  this  ftrength,  generally  mifapplied, 
or  ineffe&ually  employed,  in  a perpetual  turn- 
ing up  of  immenfe  and  folid  clods  by  the 
plough,  would  pay  excellently  well  by  being 
applied  to  the  cultivator  and  horfe-hoe.  This 
ftubborn  earth,  from  conftant  pulverization, 
would,  in  time,  fubmit,  become  friable,  and  al- 
moft  change  its  nature  to  a dark,  crumbly,  and 
fruitful  loam,  a favourable  metamorpholis,  in 
confequence  of  flirting,  which  I have  repeatedly 
witneffed  with  pleafure.  It  is  known,  although 
not  fo  generally  as  its  importance  demands,  that 
the  moft  four,  harfh,  and  infertile  fubfoil,  of 
whatever  colour  or  quality,  by  dint  of  expofure 
to  the  atmofphere,  and  by  the  aid  of  frequent 
flirting,  will  become  good  and  fruitful  land; 
what,  then,  may  not  be  expe&ed,  by  conti- 
nually working  a good  ftrong  clay,  draining  it, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  rendering  it  pervious  to 
the  enriching  dews,  which  will  otherwife  remain 
to  be  exhaled,  upon  its  hardened  furface  ? The 
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operations  of  the  horfe-hoe,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  frofts  of  the  winter-feafon,  will  have 
an  effefl  equally  beneficial;  for,  indeed,  no- 
thing, whether  natural  or  artificial,  confers  fo 
great  a benefit  upon  a clayey  foil,  as  fevere 
frofi;  manure  comes  in  no  competition  with  it, 
at  lead  for  prefent  alfiftance ; whence  I have 
been  always  inclined  to  flight  the  advice  of  thofe 
who  direft  us  to  keep  poachy  land  whole,  or  in 
ley  all  winter,  for  the  fake  of  an  earlier  paflage 
upon  it  in  the  fpring ; a very  poor,  perhaps  to- 
tally worthlefs,  recompence,  for  fo  capital  an 
advantage  as  is  given  up  ; for,  if  the  lands  are 
well  and  fkilfully  fallowed  up,  before  winter, 
it  is  probable  you  may  approach  equally  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  even  if  otherwife,  that  you 
will  lofe  no  ground  by  waiting  a reafonable 
time.  I once  manured  very  highly,  in  the  au- 
tumn, a piece  of  ftrong,  deep,  baking  clay,  in- 
tending to  fow  it.  Much  rain  falling,  the  land 
changed  into  fuch  a puddled,  foapy  ftate, 
its  ill  condition  alfo  doubly  increafed  by  the 
dung  intermixed,  there  was  no  poflibility  of 
getting  in  the  feed,  with  any  good  profpedf. 
The  land  was  therefore  left  as  it  chanced  to  be, 
in  ridge  and  furrow,  by  which  it  was  well 
drained,  until  the  fpring,  and  a hard  froft  inter- 
vening, it  broke  up  in  perfeft  powder,  of  a 
darker  hue  than  ufual ; and  with  the  dung 
(which  had  been  laid  on  green)  well  rotted  and 
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mixed.  In  fadl,  it  appeared  the  real  putre  Jo - 
lum,  or  rotten  and  mouldy  foil,  fo  highly  cele- 
brated, and  fitted  for  the  inftant  reception 
of  the  fmallefl  feeds.  It  muft  be  obferved  too, 
that,  on  trial,  this  beneficial  effecl  reached  no 
farther  than  the  plough  had  penetrated,  which 
proves  the  advantage  of  deep  ploughing  in 
autumn.  A part  of  the  fame  land,  which  had 
been  left  whole  throughout  the  winter,  turned 
up  in  the  fpring,  in  immenfe  and  ftubborn 
clods. 

The  unfuccefsful  attempts  at  drilling,  have 
chiefly  arifen,  either  from  an  improper  begin- 
ning, with  a foil  full  of  couch  and  root-weeds, 
under  the  vain  expedition  of  eradicating  them 
with  the  hoe,  or  from  an  almoft  total  negledl  of 
the  hoe,  after  the  firfi.  effays,  and  when  the  no- 
velty of  the  work  had  become  extindl ; to  pals 
over,  in  filence,  the  exertions  of  thofe  redoubt- 
able asmculturifis,  who  have  waxed  weary  of 
the  labour  of  fuccefs.  Land,  intended  for  row- 
planting, fhould  be,  at  firfi  Hart,  thoroughly 
cleaned  from  roots  and  grafs,  as  well  as  in  a 
finely  pulverized  flate ; the  hoe  will  ever  after- 
wards preferve  this  defirable  condition. 

To  {peak  of  flrong  foils,  for  in  good  truth, 
light  ones  prefent  no  difficulties  at  the  out-fet, 
for  drilling  ; I would  not  at  all  hefitate,  upon 
fuch,  to  ufe  the  Devonfliire  clodding-beetle, 
if  I found  the  land  rougher,  after  the  ufual 
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operations,  than  I approved.  It  hands  for  no- 
thing to  talk  of  the  dearnefs  of  hand-labour, 
provided  it  pays,  which  it  furely  would,  fup- 
pofing  it  effeflive  in  this  cafe.  It  would  be 
only  needed  in  the  beginning.  I have  been 
told  by  a weft-countryman,  who  worked  for 
me,  that  there,  a man  will  break  the  clods  over 
about  an  acre  and  half,  or  more,  in  a day. 
The  drill,  or  wedge-rollers  of  Norfolk,  has  alfo 
been  mentioned  as  excellent  in  this  intent.  Tull, 
alfo,  recommends  a ftone  cylinder,  three  feet 
long,  two  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  of  eleven 
hundred  weight,  drawn  by  a ftmple  pair  of 
limbers,  held  together  by  two  bars,  firmly 
penned  in  at  their  ends,  inftead  of  the  common 
frame,  which  is  expenfive.  This  is,  doubtlefs, 
an  effeftive  implement  for  crufhing  clods,  but 
ought  not  to  be  ufed  but  in  dry  weather.  The 
land  being  fufficiently  worked,  fhould  be  ga- 
thered into  ridges  or  beds,  of  a width  propor- 
tionate to  the  condition  of  the  foil  for  moifture, 
and  to  the  number  of  rows  intended  to  be  fet 
upon  them.  Ridge-work  feems  generally  ad- 
vantageous; it  preferves  wet  land  from  being 
flowed,  and  in  (hallow  land,  affords  a bed  of 
greater  depth,  and  of  courfe  a more  ample  paf- 
ture  to  the  plants. 

Thofe  farmers,  who  may  be  inclined  to  make 
an  experiment  in  drilling  wheat,  or  other  white 
corn,  but  may  neither  choofe  the  expence  or 
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trouble  of  ufing  new  implements,  may  do  it  to 
every  fatisfaftory  purpofe,  in  the  moft  fimple 
way,  and  with  the  moft  common  tools.  They 
may  make  their  firft  eftay  upon  a fingle  well- 
tilled  acre,  purfuing  afterwards,  or  reje&ing  the 
praflice,  as  they  (hall  be  warranted  by  fuccefs. 
Can  any  reafonable  complaint  be  laid  againft 
the  trouble,  the  expence,  or  the  rifk  of  fuch  an 
improvement  ? — Can  experience  of  value  be 
purchafed  at  a cheaper  rate?  Moft  farmers  have 
been  accuftomed  to  fet  their  beans  in  rows, 
which  pra&ice  may  be  exadtly  followed  with 
other  corn  ; or  fhallow  drill-furrows,  equally 
diftant,  may  be  drawn  by  a common  light 
plough,  fpace  being  left  between  them  for  the 
hoe-plough,  at  any  width  which  may  be  deemed 
fufficient,  not  exceeding  eighteen  inches.  The 
feed,  one  bulhel  of  which  is  a fair  medium 
quantity  for  an  experimental  acre,  may  be  call 
into  the  drills  by  a fteady  hand,  and  covered 
(fhould  that  care  be  judged  neceflary)  in  the 
garden-ftyle  by  the  hoe,  the  lands  afterwards 
lightly  rolled,  and  finifhed  with  the  harrows. 
With  refpe£l  to  quantity  of  feed,  in  general,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  fafely  laid  down  as  a rule,  that 
feed  muft  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  po- 
verty of  the  land,  from  which  caufe  fo  many 
kernels  always  perifh  for  want  of  nourilhment ; 
whereas,  in  a rich  feed-bed,  nearly  every  indi- 
vidual feed  vegetates.  Thefe  rows,  whether  of 
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twelve  or  eighteen  inches  width,  may  be  hoed 
with  the  fame  plough  which  drew  the  drills, 
and  the  corn  kept,  by  hand-weeding,  in  the 
fineft  garden  dyle.  Should  the  farmer  defire 
to  purfuethe  method  of  culture  in  a more  expe- 
ditious way,  and  over  a greater  breadth  of  land, 
the  artificers  already  quoted,  will  furnifh  him 
with  all  the  necefl'ary  implements,  particularly 
with  drilling-machines,  from  five  to  eleven 
guineas  each,  and  with  ample  indruftions  for 
their  management. 

A comparative  ufe  of  the  hand  and  horfe-hoe 
has  invariably  turned  out  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
from  its  fuperior  power  of  loofening  the  foil  to 
a greater  depth,  and  thereby  fending  a greater 
quantity  of  moidure,  and  of  atmofpheric  ma- 
nure, to  the  roots  of  plants.  Hence  the  vaft 
importance  of  the  operation  of  horfe-hoeing, 
during  continued  drowth,  in  the  fpring  or  fum- 
mer ; and  to  this  caufe,  in  great  part,  at  lead,  it 
may  probably  be  owing,  that  lucern,  ufually 
rowed  and  horle-hoed,  is  faid  to  endure  drowth 
fo  much  better  than  natural  grades,  and  to  ap- 
pear green  and  flouridling,  whild  thefe  are 
withered  and  burned  up.  T he  almod  indanta- 
neous  benefit  conferred  by  this  operation,  upon 
cabbages  which  are  root-bound,  from  a baked 
foil;  or  upon  wheat  which  appears  yellow  and 
fickly  in  the  fpring,  are  its  bed  recommenda- 
tion. I have  leen  thofe  crops,  after  being 
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worked  in  the  rows,  from  a withered,  fickly  hue, 
and  flagging  condition,  turn  erefl,  and  change 
their  colour  to  a deep  andflourifhing  green,  with- 
in twenty-four  hours.  Nay,  of  fuch  importance 
is  the  operation  of  deep  andeffeft  ual  hoeing  held, 
by  experienced  people,  that  I have  known  a 
Kentifh  farmer,  in  a time  of  great  drowth,  fend 
his  men,  with  their  fpades,  into  the  alleys  of 
peafe,  being  afraid  of  damage  from  horfe-work. 
He  inclined  very  much  to  Tulls  opinion,  that 
“ Englifh  hand-hoes  were  fit  for  little  elfe  but 
to  fcrape  chimnies.”  I had,  myfelf,  an  idea  of 
them  not  very  diffimilar,  long  before  I had  read 
Tull : they  are  yet  admirable  implements, 
where  the  more  powerful,  among  which  is  the 
fpade,  are  not  within  command. 

If  the  hand  and  breafi-hoe  could  be  fuffi- 
ciently  efficacious  upon  any,  they  mull  be  the 
lightefl  foils,  but  even  on  fuch,  from  the  idea 
of  economy  both  of  time  and  expence,  liorfe- 
labour  would  be  intitled  to  a preference.  The 
experiment,  fo  often  decided  in  favour  ol  horfe- 
hoeing,  may  be  eafily  repeated,  between  nar- 
row rows,  and  a larger  allowance  of  feed,  and 
economy  of  feed,  with  alleys  of  fufficient  ex- 
tent to  admit  the  full  advantage  of  the  hoe- 
plow  ; alfo,  between  the  expeditious  method 
of  hoeing,  at  once,  a number  of  rows,  and  the 
more  forcible  application  of  the  fimple  hoe- 
plough,  making  but  one  furrow. 
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The  old  method  of  very  wide  intervals  for 
the  horfe-hoe,  whilft  the  feven-inch  rows  upon 
the  ridges,  were  trufted  entirely  to  the  operation 
of  the  hand-hoe,  feems  now  to  be  exploded, 
and  to  have  given  way  to  the  improvement  of 
horfe-hoeing  the  rows,  a conliderable  number 
at  one  time.  From  the  bell  enquiries  in  my 
power  to  make,  Mr.  Ducket  was  the  fir  ft  who 
ufed  this  expeditious  procefs.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  praftice  over 
hand-labour;  but,  pra&ifed  upon  ftrong  and 
rough  foils,  I am  inclined  to  queftion  both  its 
efficacy  and  corre&nefs,  and  to  prefer  the  fuperior 
fteadinefs  and  force  of  the  fingle  operation  of 
the  hoe-plough.  I ought,  however,  to  obferve 
that  on  hating  this  objeftion  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cooke,  he  affigned  reafons  for  holding  a differ- 
ent- opinion,  which  he  fupported,  by  quoting 
the  praftice  of  feveral  cultivators  of  llrong  foils, 
particularly  Mr.  Boote,  of  Atherftone,  near 
Stratford-upon-Avon  ; Mr.  Jones,  of  Chailey, 
near  Lewes,  Suffex ; and  Mr.  Thorn,  of  Ealing, 
Middlefex.  With  all  polhble  deference,  how- 
ever, to  fuperior  experience,  I remain  hill  un- 
convinced. There  is  nothing  of  greater  confe- 
quence  upon  clays,  than  deep  and  effeftive 
tillage;  and,  upon  fuch  foils  it  is,  that  the 
farmer  is  fo  commonly  injured  by  the  difhoneff 
indolence  of  ploughmen,  whofe  conftant  aim  is, 
as  light  a furface  fkimming,  as  poffible,  in  de- 
fence 
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fence  of  which  they  have  a fund  of  the  mofl 
plaufible  reafons ; and  really  it  is  wonderful 
how  fophiftry  oftentimes  abounds,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  want  of  real  knowledge.  I have 
obferved,  very  frequently,  upon  ftrong  lands,  a 
fine  and  apparently  mellow  and  well-pulverized 
furface;  but,  taking  the  fpade,  to  be  convinced, 
this  line  tilth  has  proved  to  be  only  half-fpit 
deep,  all  beneath,  turning  up  in  clods,  which 
would  fubmit  to  no  tool  of  inferior  force  to  the 
mattock.  Now  the  part  of  fuch  a foil  left  un- 
tilled, is  nearly  ufelefs  for  the  purpofe  of  vege- 
tation, and  if  labour  will  at  all  repay  its  ex- 
pence, the  more  elfeffive  it  is,  the  more  certain, 
and  in  the  greater  proportion,  will  be  the  repay- 
ment. For  reafons  like  thefe,  I have  doubted 
the  advantages  of  fculfling  in,  feed  ; unlefs,  in- 
deed, upon  foils  which  have  had  the  previous 
advantage  of  deep,  and  thorough  pulverization 
from  the  hoe-culture : and  fuch  reafons  operate 
in  my  mind,  equally  in  favour  of  the  fuperiority 
of  the  fingle  hoe-plough,  and  fulhciently  capa- 
cious rows.  A machine  will  drill  four  or  five 
rows  at  once,  at  the  requifite  diltance. 

Refpeffing  the  depths  in  the  ground,  at  which 
corn  ought  to  be  planted,  the  matter  mull  vary 
in  different  foils  and  circumftances,  and  the 
depths  mull  be  greateft,  in  fands,  and  dry  fea- 
fons.  Wheat  and  rye  will  require  to  be  placed 
near  three  inches  deep,  in  fome  foils,  in  others, 
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barely  two;  oats  and  barley,  two  inches;  beans 
and  peas,  three  inches;  and  all  fmall  feeds 
from  half  an  inch,  to  an  inch. 

The  number  of  hoeings  required  by  this  cul- 
ture may,  perhaps,  be  generally  Hated  at  four, 
although  five  may  be  required,  by  extraordi- 
nary circumftances.  The  chief  rule,  in  courfe, 
is  the  prefence  of  weeds,  which  are  never  to  be 
permitted,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
hoeings  required. 

The  firft  hoeing  of  wheat,  (of  fuch,  I mean, 
as  has  been  fowed  fufficiently  early  to  admit 
that  operation  in  autumn,)  muft  never  be  per- 
formed, until  the  plant  (hall  have  more  than 
one  blade  ; and  it  may  be  deferred  until  it  hath 
four  or  five  leaves,  provided  no  urgency  appear, 
and  that  the  operation  be  completed  before  the 
fetting  in  of  winter.  Tull  direfts  to  hoe  from 
the  rows,  up  and  down,  the  firft  time,  which 
leaves  a ridge  in  the  midft,  and  a furrow,  or 
channel,  on  each  fide,  between  that  ridge  of  the 
plants,  to  catch  the  rains  and  fnows  of  winter ; 
and  doubtlefs,by  that  method,  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  fuperficies  of  the  foil  is  expofed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmofphere.  He  afi'erts,  on  ex- 
perience, that  you  can  fcarcely  plough  too  deep 
the  firft  time,  nor  approach  too  near  the  rows, 
provided  you  do  not  cut  the  plants,  or  abfo- 
lutely  root  them  up  ; and,  that  by  thus  laying 
the  roots  almofi  bare,  and  expofing  them  to  the 

feverity 
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feverity  of  the  frofts,  you  do  them  no  manner 
of  injury,  a practice,  about  the  rationality  of 
which,  I am  at  prefent  uncertain,  having  al- 
ways entertained  the  idea,  however  erroneous, 
that  the  roots  of  all  plants  were  comforted  and 
ftrengthened,  during  the  rigours  of  winter,  by 
being  earthed  up  ; and,  I believe  Miller  held 
the  fame  opinion.  Tull,  however,  acknow- 
ledges, that  in  very  light  lands  a greater  caution 
is  neceflary,  in  approaching  the  rows.  He 
remarks  it,  as  a common  error  of  fervants,  in 
the  ufe  of  the  hoe-plough,  that  they  merely 
Hum  up  and  down  the  midft  of  the  alley,  neither 
going  fufhciently  near  the  rows,  nor  fufficientlv 
deep;  and  recommends,  as  an  amendment  ol 
this  error,  to  trench,  or  draw  a fecond  furrow 
to  a proper  depth,  immediately,  if  prafticable ; 
otherwife,  before  the  ridge  be  turned  back  in 
the  fpring.  The  plants  will  thus  (land,  as  it 
were,  on  the  brink  of  a trench,  by  which  they 
will  be  drained,  and  kept  conflantly  dry  ; they 
will  alfo  be  fheltered  by  the  ridge  which  has 
been  thrown  up.  It  will  occur  to  tliofe  who 
drill  upon  ftrong  foils,  that  there  is  danger  in 
deferring  too  late  their  firll  horfe-hoeing,  left 
the  land  become  too  wet  to  work. 

The  fpring-hoeing  may  be  given,  as  foon  as 
the  frofts  are  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  furface 
is  fufhciently  hi  m and  dry  to  carry  the  cattle  ; 
the  ridges  between  the  rows  are  then  to  be 
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fplit,  and  the  mould  finely  pulverized  and  ma- 
nured by  the  froft  and  fnows,  thrown  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  the  fibres  of  which,  expand- 
ing to  the  general  warmth  of  the  feafon,  are 
now  ready  to  attract  every  particle  of  nourilh- 
ment  within  their  reach.  Nor  is  there  the 
fmalleft  damage  done  to  roots,  by  the  breaking 
or  difturbing  with  the  hoe  thofe  numerous  fila- 
ments or  threads,  which  branch  out  on  every 
fide,  fince  nature  (as  may  be  obferved  in  all 
vegetables,)  in  a very  few  hours  not  only  reme- 
dies the  defeft,  but  ever  provides  mouths  or 
fuckers,  in  proportion  to  the  nourifhment  of- 
fered ; nor  is  it  poffible,  the  nourifhment  being 
fimple  earth  or  manure,  not  too  grofs  to  over- 
feed or  glut  a plant;  which,  neverthelefs,  may 
be  effe&ed,  according  to  my  obfervation,  by 
exceffive  and  fuperfluous  quantities  of  rank 
dung,  poifonous  to  the  vegetable  juices,  whence 
atrophy  or  confumption  will  enfue,  and  the 
plant  become  ftunted,  or  even  wither  away. 
The  cultivator  will  judge  of  the  neceflity  of 
lightly  harrowing  and  rolling,  previoufly  to  the 
fpring-hoeing  the  rows. 

The  fucceeding  hoeings,  the  number  and 
periods  of  which  muft  of  courfe  be  at  the  far- 
mer’s difcretion,  have  two  objefts;  to  turn  in 
the  weeds  the  inftant  they  are  ready,  and  to 
move  t furface,  before  it  become  baked,  and 
impervious  to  the  dews:  this  laft  objeft  muft  be 
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watched  with  the  utmoft  attention  in  a thirfty 
feafon,  as  the  weight  of  the  crop  abfolutely  de- 
pends upon  it;  and  here  the  fuperiority  of  the 
row-fyftem  will  clearly  manifelf  itfelf.  There 
may  fubfift  a farther  reafon  for  an  additional 
ftirring,  in  exhaufted  and  impoverifhed  foils, 
the  plants  on  which,  having  extrafled  all  the 
food  of  their  1 all  pafture,  may  require  an  earth- 
ing up,  of  frefh  moulds,  at  the  critical  time  of 
their  coming  to  perfe&ion.  Shallow  ploughing 
can  never  do  any  injury,  at  whatever  feafon ; 
but  deep  ploughing  muff  never  be  admitted, 
near  the  rows,  in  fpring  or  fummer.  The  mid- 
dle of  wide  alleys  may  be  ploughed  deep,  and 
in  this  cafe,  at  the  laft  hoeing,  the  plants  are 
left  well  earthed-up. 

I (hall  fubjoin  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cook,  on  certain  implements,  and  their  ufe  in 
preparing  the  land  for  drilling ; the  agricul- 
tural reader  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  form  a 
judgment  thereon,  from  aflual  experiment.  I 
particularly  recommend  to  the  farmer’s  notice, 
Mr.  Cook’s  method  of  ufing  the  harrow. 

The  mechanical  power,  called  The  Inclined 
Plane,  conftitutes  the  true  principle  of  the 

COMMON  PLOUGH. 

“ From  the  imperfeflions  which  I obferved 
in  the  work  of  common  ploughs,  fome  furrows 
being  fet  too  much  on  the  edge,  others  laid 
quite  flat,  (both  extremes  equally  wrong),  I 
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concluded,  that  their  medium  could  not  be  far 
from  being  right ; I therefore  fixed  on  the  an- 
gle of  five  and  forty  degrees,  for  the  form  of 
the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  the  plough,  with  a 
mould-board  uniformly  twifted,  as  bell  adapted 
for  taking  up,  or  raifing  the  furrow,  with  the 
greateft  eafe,  and  delivering  it  with  the  greateft: 
regularity. 

“ Being  fatisfied  with  the  principles  of  this 
plough,  and  that  the  exafl  form  might  be  pre- 
ferved,  I had  it  caft  in  iron,  with  the  land  and 
furrow  fides  growing  together,  which  renders 
it  not  only  ftrong  and  durable,  but  unalterable 
by  workmen.  It  is  made  without  wheels ; but 
I prefer  wheels,  two  before  and  one  behind,  a 
deal  of  friftion  being  thereby  obviated  and  con- 
fequently  lefs  draught  required. 

“ The  ftrongeft  proof  of  accuracy  in  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  any  plough,  confifts  in  every  part 
of  the  mould-board  bearing  an  equal  refiftance 
to  the  approaching  furrow,  which  is  afcertained 
by  every  part  of  the  mould-board  receiving  an 
equal  polifin  from  the  friftion  of  the  furrow. 

“ The  Cultivator  maybe  confidered  as 
an  appendage  to  the  drill,  being  applied  to  the 
drill  axes  when  at  work.  It  is  particularly  ufeful 
in  making  clean  fallows  of  all  defcriptions,  at 
half  the  expence  of  ploughing,  &c.  It  confifts 
of  a diagonal  beam,  with  from  three  to  feven 
fhares  of  different  fizes,  for  various  ufes,  ap- 
plied to  two  handles,  by  which  it  is  guided 
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laterally,  and  may  alfo  be  forced  into  the 
ground,  to  any  given  depth,  at  pleafure.  It  is 
ufed  as  a fubftitute  for  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing, by  tearing  or  lacerating  the  foil  internally, 
without  tearing  a furrow.  The  narrow  (hares 
or  fcarifiers,  are,  in  fome  cafes,  ufed  for  obtain- 
ing a tilth  in  light  foils  without  ploughing  at  all, 
and  the  broad  (hares  for  cutting  up  a fleece  of 
weeds,  and  afterwards  leaving  them  to  perifh  at 
the  furface  of  the  land. 

“ In  ftrong  compaft  foils,  if  land  is  ploughed 
once  before  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  the 
remainder  of  the  bufinefs,  in  making  a clean 
fallow,  may  be  performed  without  repeated 
ploughings,  better  than  with  them,  and  at  half 
the  expence.  By  the  aftion  of  the  P lough,  fome 
weeds  are  turned  down  and  buried,  others  are 
tranfplanted : by  the  aft  ion  of  the  Cultivator, 
they  are  all  brought  up  to  the  furface,  and  left 
there  expofed. 

“ In  preparing  land  for  barley,  &c.  after  tur- 
nips, I cannot  confider  the  plough  and  harrow 
of  any  other  ufe  than  to  attain  a proper  tilth 
or  pulverization  of  the  foil,  all  which  may  be 
obtained  by  a proper  and  feafonable  ufe  of  the 
cultivator,  in  half  the  time,  and  at  hah  the  ex- 
pence, with  the  richeft  and  cleared  portion  of 
the  foil  left  on  the  furface,  for  the  reception  of 
the  feed ; inftead,  as  in  the  firft  inftance,  of  its 
being  turned  down  by  the  plough,  out  of  the 
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reach  of  the  fibres  of  plants ; and  a raw  and  lefs 
fertile  foil  brought  up,  for  the  reception  of 
the  feed. 

I never  fee  common  harrows  at  work, 
but  I am  prefented  with  ideas  of  aukwardnefs 
refpe&ing  the  procefs  and  danger,  both  to  men 
and  horfes ; both  which  are  obviated  in  my 
pra&ice,  by  applying  a proper  harrow  to  the 
under  Jide  of  the  coulter-beam  of  the  drill.  The 
harrow,  in  that  cafe,  fupplies  the  place  of  the 
coulters,  and  may  be  lifted  up  at  pleafure,  to 
difcharge  the  accumulated  weeds,  or  forced 
down,  fo  as  to  overcome  the  refinance  of  com- 
pa£f  foils : and  by  being  lifted  up  at  the  ends  of 
land,  it  clears  off  the  ground,  and  all  danger* 
while  the  horfes  are  turning  round,  is  thereby 
done  away.'*  Foods  Survey  of  Middlefex. 


COURSE  OF  CROPS. 

The  general  intent  of  a Courfe  of  Crops  is 
fuch  a change,  or  fucceffion  of  them,  as  to  re- 
lieve the  land  from  the  exhauflion  and  foulnefs, 
naturally  confequent  upon  bearing  corn  fown 
broadcaft— by  the  interpofition  of  pulfe-crops 
hoed,  by  fallow,  and  finally  by  layingdown  to 
artificial  grafs,  after  the  prefumed  benefits  of 
- hich  refpite  the  fame  courfe  is  repeated. 
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Thefe  courfes  are  fo  various  on  different  foils, 
and  in  different  diftrifls,  that  it  would  be  almoff 
endlefs,  and,  in  truth,  totally  ufelefs  to  repeat 
them.  Courfes,  of  one  and  twenty  years’  length 
have  been,  ere  now,  prefcribed.  But  I hope  to  be 
excufed,  when  I venture  to  fay,  there  feems  to  me 
to  be  no  little  of  the  pedantry  of  the  fcience,  in 
the  injunftion  of  fuch  invariable  rules.  As  to 
the  obligation  of  any  particular  courfe,  as  a legal 
condition,  whereby  the  farmer’s  judgment  in 
his  own  bufinefs  is  controlled,  and  his  efforts 
at  improvement  ftrangled  at  their  very  birth  ; 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  or  inimical  to  the 
true  intereft  of  the  proprietor  of  the  foil.  That 
man  obferves  the  beji  courfe , who  drains,  pulve- 
rizes, and  cleans  his  land,  keeping  it  in  confant 
heart,  with  animal  manure:  he  may  fo  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  regularity  of  cropping,  and  at  any 
time,  take  from  his  field  the  fpecies  of  crop, 
judged  mod  advantageous,  whether  corn,  pulfe, 
roots,  or  grafs.  In  the  beft  broadcaft  fyftem,  it 
is  held,  that  corn  ought  never  to  be  fucceeded 
by  corn;  but  I know  of  no  farmer  who  adheres 
to  fo  excellent  a rule. 

An  entire  extirpation  of  weeds,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  a field  like  a garden,  is  repaid  by  the 
advantage  of  perpetual  cropping.  Without 
including  warped  lands,  or  thofe  flips  of  fea- 
coaft,  the  fertility  of  which  is  almoff  inexhaufl- 
ible,  it  is  well  known  that  potatoes,  and  even 

wheat. 
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wheat,  have  been  grown  many  years  together, 
with  the  greated  fuccefs ; and  I have,  myfelf, 
known  very  middling  land  bear  feven  fucceffive 
crops  of  beans,  the  lad,  the  bed  of  all,  and  the 
land  left  in  the  fined  tilth.  Hoed  wheat  re- 
peated, would  be  a great  and  infallible  mean 
of  replenifhing  our  markets,  after  a fcarcity  of 
that  indifpenfable  article ; and  even  where  the 
culture  is  not  fo  perfeft,  but  the  wheat  broad- 
cad,  alternate  wheat  and  beans,  a courfe  well 
known  as  fuccefsful,  might  have  great  effeft. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  although  not 
to  be  otherwife  than  conjefturally  accounted 
for,  that  the  earth  delights  in  variety,  and  that 
it  is  the  mod  prudent  pratfice  to  indulge  her, 
changing  the  crops  from  grafs  to  arable,  and, 
after  a while,  from  arable  to  grafs,  intermixing 
roots  and  pulfe  with  corn,  as  the  markets,  and 
the  great  objeH  of  cattle-feeding,  fhall  require; 
the  main  point  being  never  lod  fight  of,  to  grow 
winter -provijion  adequate  to  the  fupport  of  fuch 
a Jtock  of  cattle,  as,  with  their  dung,  will  keep 
the  farm  in  conjlant  good  heart. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ihould  the  farmer  have 
only  a particular  part  of  his  land,  calculated  for 
certain  crops,  and  thofe  in  condant  demand, 
under  the  redriftions  already  dated,  he  may 
repeat  them  fafely  and  fuccefsfully,  to  any 
length  of  time. 

D d 4 
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Poor  and  exhaufted  land  is  fometimes  reco- 
vered by  a three  or  four  years’  courfe  of  fueh 
as  are  ftyled  the  green  crops,  equally  well  as  by 
being  laid  down  to  grafs.  Courfes  of  thefe  will 
pay  exceedingly  well,  indeed  far  better  than 
corn,  with  thofe  farmers  who  know  how  to 
difpenfe  with  fuch  crops  upon  their  own  pre- 
mifes;  and  they  who  do  not,  hand  much  in 
need  of  information.  Land,  which  would  not 
grow  corn  enough  to  pay  for  harvefting,  has 
fometimes  been  reclaimed  by  this  method,  and 
left  in  the  fineft  tilth  and  condition.  For  ex- 
ample—Clover,  two  years ; tares,  turnips,  or 
rape,  manured ; peafe  well  hoed ; wheat,  with 
feeds. 


BLIGHT,  MILDEW,  SMUTTINESS,  BLAST. 

All  thefe  vegetable  maladies,  the  laft  ex- 
cepted, feem  peculiar  to  northern  climes,  and 
to  be  nearly  unknown  under  the  more  genial 
and  fettled  atmofphere  of  the  fouth : the  blafl 
from  lightning,  or  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  air, 
is  confequently  more  frequent  in  hot  climates, 
and  very  little  known  in  the  temperate,  or 
cold. 

The  effe£ls  of  blight  and  fmut  upon  corn, 
and  vegetable  of  all  kinds,  are  too  common 
and  well  known  to  need  defeription ; but  it  is 
far  different  with  the  eaufe,  to  wdiich,  in  my 

opinion. 
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opinion,  cuftom  has  afligned  a moil  fanciful 
origin.  To  fuppofe  that  corn  caught  blight  or 
fmuttinefs  from  the  feed,  is,  perhaps,  about  as 
rational,  as  to  attribute  an  accidental  cold  to  a 
deleft  in  the  parental  feed  of  the  patient;  and, 
to  deep  the  feed  of  corn,  with  a view  of  pre- 
ferving  the  future  crop  from  fmut,  is  a pro- 
ceeding equally  fage,  and  entitled  to  equal 
fuccefs,  as  if  a man  Ihould  apply  to  Dr.  Bro- 
dum,  or  any  other  doftor  of  equal  celebrity, 
for  a medicine  to  be  taken  at  Gunpowder 
Treafon,  in  order  to  cure  a cold,  which  may' 
poflibly  attack  him  the  Michaelmas  next  en- 
fuing. 

All  thefe  affeftions,  under  whatever  term, 
blight,  or  mildew,  originate  in  obftrufted  cir- 
culation, flagnation,  and  corruption  of  the  ve- 
getable juices.  The  immediate  caufes  are, 
iudden  changes  of  the  atmofphere  from  opening 
heat  to  pinching  cold,  which  inftantaneoufly 
clofes  up  the  vegetable  pores,  and  obftrufts  the 
circulation  of  the  fap  ; thofe  fat  moift  vapours, 
called  honey-dews,  which,  defcending  from  a 
thick  and  hazy  atmofphere,  alight  on  the 
plants,  and  not  being  exhaled,  from  defeft  of 
fun  and  air,  remain  to  promote  obftruftion  and 
difeafe;  or  the  chill  occafioned  by  fuperabun- 
dant  moifture,  either  of  rain  or  dew,  remaining 
unexhaled  or  unabforbed,  upon  a hard  and  re- 
tentive furface  of  foil.  It  is  a difputable  point,  in 

. my 
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my  opinion,  whether  the  honey-dew  originate  in 
vapour  from  the  atmofphere,  or  confift  merely 
in  the  extravafated  juices  of  the  morbid  plant. 

Should  thefe  caufes  of  the  difeafe  approve 
themfelves  legitimate,  both  in  theory  and  expe- 
rience, to  what  end  are  we  troubling  our  heads 
with  others,  which  can  pretend  to  no  certain 
ground  in  either  ? How  happened  it  with  the 
crops,  before  brining  and  fteeping  came  into 
fafhion?  It  was  then  held,  according  to  Tull, 
that  a good  feafon  would  cure  the  fmut,  the 
obvious  interpretation  of  which  is,  that  the 
matter  depends  entirely  on  the  feafon.  In  the 
year  1725  there  was  a general  blight,  which 
affedled  all  the  wheat  alike,  fteeped  or  un- 
ffceeped.  I have  known  a field  of  wheat,  the 
feed  of  which  had  been  fafhionably  brined  and 
doftored,  blighted  in  thofe  parts  mod  expofed, 
particularly  in  thofe  ears  which  flood  up  ereft 
above  the  reft,  whilft  the  lower  corn  efcaped ; 
and  it  appeared  plain  to  demonftration,  that 
the  fheltered  corn,  or  that  which  was  fortu- 
nately out  of  the  reach  of  the  atmofpheric 
ftroke,  owed  little  thanks  to  the  doflor;  as  to 
the  expofed  and  blighted,  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  queftion  about  the  power  of  pre- 
vention. How  often  have  experimenters  found 
their  brined  feed  blighted  or  fmutted,  whilft 
their  unbrined  has  efcaped  ? How  often  is  part 
of  a plant  blighted,  and  part  left  found?  I 

have 
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have  been  allured  by  a man,  who  farmed  near 
half  a century,  that  he  could  never  difeover 
any  difference  ; but  that  his  dreffed  feed  was 
equally  liable  with  that  which  he  fowed  in  its 
natural  ftate  ; nay,  that  he  had  never  fcrupled 
to  fow  fmutty  wheat,  from  which  he  had  grown 
as  pure  corn  as  from  the  pureft  feed.  Bradley, 
who  was  a whimfical  and  inaccurate  reafoner, 
after  a firing  of  windy  fpeculations  on  the  caufe 
of  blight,  and  as  knowing  a prefeription  for  the 
cure  of  fmut,  as  could  be  furmfhed  by  any  of  us 
of  the  prefent  day,  concludes  with  note , “ many 
farmers  deep  their  wheat  in  brine,  yet  have 
plenty  of  fmutty  wheat,  becaufe  they  don’t 
make  their  brine  ftrong  enough,  and  take  their 
wheat  out  too  foon.”  When  Dr.  Sangrado’s 
patients  died,  in  fpite  of  the  infallible  fpecific, 
he  alfo  declared  their  misfortune  arofe  be- 
caufe they  had  not  been  dofed  enough.  Mr. 
Middleton,  a better  reafoner  than  Bradley  fays, 
I have  prevented  the  fmut  in  wheat,  by  putting 
lime  recently  burnt,”  &c.  That  no  evil  acci- 
dent of  the  winds  or  dews  might  occur,  to  blight 
or  difcolour  a crop  of  wheat,  is  happily  a com- 
mon cafe.  Mr.  Marlhall’s  grave  account  of  the 
effe&s  of  the  miraculous  Barberry  bufh  of  Nor- 
folk, has  the  following  unfortunate  conclufion  : 
The  tail  (of  the  blighted  ftripj  pointing  towards 
the  fouth-weft,  fo  that  probably  the  effeft  took 

place 
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place  during  a north-eaft  wind.”  Could  this 
buffi  aft  as  a conduftor  to  the  wind,  any  other 
might  perform  the  fame  office  : but  we  know, 
too  well,  that,  in  order  to  blight  flrips  of  corn, 
larger  or  fmaller  in  length  and  dimenfions,  the 
north-eaft  wind  needs  neither  barberry,  nor 
goofeberry  bufhes  as  conductors ; and  farther, 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  is 
not  the  faffiion  to  fufpeft  the  barberry-buffi,  it 
Itands  innocently,  like  any  other,  overlooking 
fields  of  unblighted  corn. 

The  fagacious  Tull  himfelf,  for  want,  no 
doubt,  of  having  thoroughly  confidered  this 
lubjeft,  has  fallen  in  with  the  popular  notion; 
and,  with  his  antagonift  Bradley,  has  miftaken 
the  effeft  for  the  caufe.  They  fuppofe  blight 
to  be  occafioned  by  infefts,  inftead  of  attribut- 
ing the  generation  of  infefts  to  the  corruption 
confequent  upon  blights,  a thing  which  admits 
of  ocular  proof;  and  Bradley  makes  a voyage 
to  the  north-eaft,  “ where  the  cold  is  intenfe 
enough  to  give  life  to  thefe  fmall  creatures!!” 
bringing  acrofs  the  feas  myriads  of  them,  to 
blight  our  vegetables,  as  if  it  were  not  fo  much 
the  eafier  to  manufacture  them  logically  at 
home,  than  to  import  them  from  fuch  a vaft 
diftance  as  Nova  Zembla.  Equally  ingenious 
are  our  modern  reafoners  on  the  origin  of 
worms  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  which  they 
prove  fo  clearly  in  their  diflertations,  decked 
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out  in  all  the  technical  finery  of  the  day,  to 
originate  in  the  eggs  of  flies,  taken  in  at  one  or 
other  end  of  the  animal.  A wonderful  deal  of 
ingenious  conje&ure,  to  be  hire,  is  loft,  and  ren- 
dered ufelefs,  by  fimply  faying,  that  ftagnant 
fluids,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  naturally 
produce  corruption,  and  that  corruption  as  natur 
rally  teems  with  the  feeds  of  animal  life.  I had 
once  a balm  of  Gilead  ftanding  at  my  window,  by 
chance  expofed  to  a fevere  north-eaft  wind,  for 
feveral  hours ; on  taking  it  in,  I perceived  it  to 
be  blighted;  the  leaves  were  fhrivelled  up,  the 
juices  became  ftagnant  and  extravafated,  oozing 
put  in  the  ufual  form,  from  which,  no  doubt, 
the  infers,  afterwards  obferved,  were  generated. 
I took  the  opportunity  of  looking  very  particu- 
larly into  this  natural  procefs.  At  firft,  the 
fhrivelled  leaves  contained  nothing,  but  were 
perfeftly  dry  and  parched;  in  a few  hours,  the 
liquid,  vulgarly  called  the  honey-dew,  ap- 
peared, and  every  curled  leaf  had  become  a 
nidus  for  fmall  green  infe£ls,  which,  in  a few 
days,  nearly  covered  the  plant.  It  was  plain, 
to  demonftration,  that  the  wind  brought  neither 
the  ova , nor  infefls  to  the  plant,  nor  aught,  but 
corruption  to  the  juices,  by  its  chilling  and  af- 
triftive  eftefts. 

It  is  probable,  that  blight  might  be  cleared 
from  corn  ftanding  in  rows,  but  that  the  ex- 
pence of  the  hand-labour  would  exceed  the 

profit. 
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profit.  With  regard  to  trees  under  this  misfor- 
tune, I have  never  failed  to  be  fuccefsful.  I 
had  a fine  Morelia  cherry-tree,  which,  from  $11 
eafiern  expofure,  had  been  blighted  for  a num- 
ber of  years:  it  ufually  bloffomed  well,  and  the 
blofioms  knit,  but  the  fruit,  in  a fhort  time 
turned  yellow,  and  fell.  A whole  hofl  of  ants 
coming  annually  to  this  tree,  for  the  fake  of 
their  prey,  the  honey- dew  and  its  infefts;  the 
barrennefs  of  the  tree  was,  in  courfe,  attributed 
to  the  ants.  I caufed  the  curled  leaves,  and  yel- 
low-blighted fruit,  to  be  all  carefully  picked  and 
burned;  and  the  blights  and  dews,  as  foon  as 
they  appeared, to  be  wafhed  off,  by  throwing  pots 
of  water  upon  the  branches.  After  repeating, 
as  often  as  needful,  this  cleanfing  operation,  no 
ants  appeared,  the  remaining  fruit  flood,  and 
ripened  to  perfeftion,  to  the  no  fmall  wonder 
of  thofe,  who  had  for  many  years,  witnelfed  the 
perpetual  barrennefs  of  the  tree:  thefe  precau- 
tions being  ufed  early  the  enfuing  feafon,  were 
repaid  by  a burden  of  fruit  of  the  fineft  quality, 
and  fo  ponderous,  as  to  endanger  the  branches. 

It  is  a common  praftice  in  fome  orchard  dif- 
trifts,  to  make  fires  on  the  coming  of  a blight- 
ing wind,  which  they  fuppofe  brings  the  infects, 
upon  its  wings  ; but  as  it  is  impoffible  to  coun- 
teraft  or  prevent  the  blafl,  the  fire  and  fmoke 
will  be  more  efficacious  in  deflroying  the  eggs 
or  feeds  of  the  infefts,  juft  on  the  appearance  of 
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the  honey-dew.  Thofe  flies  which  commit 
fuch  ravages  upon  hops,  turnips,  and  clover, 
and  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  come  from 
the  Lord  knows  whither,  molt  indubitably 
have  never  travelled  a hair’s  breadth  from 
home,  where  they  were  generated  and  hatched; 
nor  is  there  any  polfible  remedy,  as  has  been 
obferved  in  the  calendar,  but  in  the-  hand-la-* 
bour,  which  has  been  so  fuccefsfully  employed 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  curl  in  potatoes : this 
curl,  about  which  fo  much  has  been  written,  is 
nothing  more  or  lefs.than  a blight;  and  to  talk 
about  the  propagation  of  it  from  the  feed,  is 
equally  rational,  as  to  pretend  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  north-eaft  winds.  With  refped  to  tur- 
nips and  clover,  the  firft,  or  feed-leaves,  as  moft 
tender,  are  ever  moft  liable  to  blight;  and 
fliould  no  blight  happen,  until  the  plants  have 
attained  their  rough  leaf,  from  the  increafed 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  circulation  in  its  juices, 
they  will,  moft  probably,  efcape  obftru&ion  and 
contamination.  It  is  fubmitted  to  hop-growers, 
upon  a fmall  fcaleatleaft,  whether  walking  and 
picking  the  bines,  might  not  have  good  effe&s: 
the  operation  of  wafhing  might  be  performed 
with  a garden-engine. 

The  only  remedy,  preventive,  or  other? 
wile,  againft  blights  in  corn,  upon  any  rational 
principle,  is,  to  fet  it  in  lufficiently  fpacious 
rows.  In  the  firft  place,  drilled  corn  being  the 
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mofl  flout  and  robufl,  is  the  better  able  to  en- 
counter the  caufe  of  the  malady;  and,  befides, 
it  is  not  equally  liable  with  the  broad-cafi  and 
weaker,  to  the  variety  of  morbid  caufes  which 
exifl.  Lodging,  or  falling,  or  even  {landing  fo 
thick  upon  the  ground,  as  to  prevent  a due  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  the  penetration  of  the  folar 
rays,  may  be  caufes  of  mildew,  or  of  immatu- 
rity of  produftion  in  the  grain.  Rowed  corn, 
from  the  fhortnefs  and  flrength  of  the  flem, 
particularly  at  bottom,  can  never  be  fo  fubjeft 
to  fall,  as  that  which  is  fown  at  random;  and 
the  fpaces,  admitting  both  a free  circulation  of 
air,  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  even,  fhould  it  be 
neceffary,  the  opening  of  the  foil  by  the  hoe, 
for  draining  off  any  fuperfluous  moiflure,  afford 
opportunity  for  the  mofl  effe6lual  remedies. 
Should,  neverthelefs,  the  corn  have  fuffered 
partially,  as  fometimes  happens,  when  the 
fmutty  ears  are  very  eafily  to  be  diflinguifhed, 
the  rows  afford  an  opportunity  of  gathering 
them,  at  a very  moderate  expence  per  acre. 

Before  I difmifs  this  fubje£l,  on  which  I have 
dilated,  for  the  purpofe  of  attempting  to  difpel 
the  mills  of  prejudice,  and  to  promote  rational 
enquiry,  I would  wifh  to  be  clearly  underflood. 
I by  no  means  take  upon  me  to  affert  the  utter 
incapacity  of  infe&ion,  in  the  finut  of  wheat,  or 
the  literal  impoflibility  of  an  importation  of  flies 
from  Norway,  but  their  improbability  only, 

and 
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and  want  of  foundation  in  experiment  and  fa6l. 
I {hould  certainly  counfel  no  man  to  trad  to 
unfound  feed -corn,  when  found  might  be  ob- 
tained; or,  in  a cafe  of  neceffity,  to  make  ufe 
of  the  former,  without  taking  every  podible 
method  to  wadi  and  purify  it,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  I fhould  deem  a drong  foap  lye  equal  to 
any  thing.  As  to  deeping  lound  corn,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  next  year’s  blights,  it  is  a 
mere  Abracadabra,  and  hands  upon  the  fame 
foundation  of  rationality  with  bleding  a thorn 
out  of  the  flelh,  or  faying  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
backward,  in  order  to  raife  the  devil.  But  the 
ancients  afted  dill  more  unreafonably,  who,  in 
this  cafe,  when  charms  of  red  cloth,  and  the 
feathers  and  heart  of  an  owl,  and  all  other  re- 
medies failed,  threatened  their  deities  with 
bloody  axes.  I have  tried  various  pretended 
fructifying  deeps,  condding  of  folutions  of  nitre, 
Oieep’s  dung,  and  I know  not  what,  without  the 
dualled  fuccefs.  In  treating  of  the  Courfe  of 
Crops,  I have  acceded  to  the  general  idea,  that 
nature  affefts  variety,  although,  when  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  her  own  fpontaneous 
efforts,  die  gives  the  mod  driking  proofs  of  a 
contrary  tendency;  and,  perhaps,  our  convic- 
tion, or  our  deception,  arifes  from  a deficient 
datement  of  the  cafe.  The  three  famous  pro- 
pofitions  of  Tull,  on  change  of  crops,  appear 
to  me  unanfwerable,  upon  any  philofophical, 
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or  fairly  experimental,  ground.  1.  “ That 
plants  of  the  mojl  different  nature,  feed  on  the 
fame  fort  of  food.  2.  That  there  is  no  plant , 
but  what  mujl  rob  any  other  plant  within  its 
reach.  3.  That  a foil,  which  is  proper  to  one 
fort  of  vegetable  once,  is,  in  ref  peel  to  the  fort  of 
food  it  gives,  proper  to  it  always .”  Thefe  pro- 

portions militate  not  againft  the  truth,  that 
various  plants  affeft:  various  foils;  but,  the  ve- 
getable pabulum,  or  food,  is  the  fame  thing  in 
all. 

On  change  of  seed,  or  of  individuals,  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  we  are  generally  guided  by 
analogy  with  the  prevailing  notion  on  the 
change  of  fpecies  ; granting  it  a delufion,  it  is 
furely  a very  harmlefs  one ; but,  in  certain 
cafes,  it  may  be  of  fome  little  confequence  to  a 
farmer,  to  be  convinced,  that  no  harm  can 
happen,  nor  any  defeft  ol  produce  arife,  from 
refowing  the  feed  on  the  fame  ground  whence 
it  was  produced.  The  earth,  of  herfelf, 
produces  and  reproduces  mofl  luxuriantly, 
from  the  fame  feed,  for  centuries,  or  for  ever, 
without  wearinefs,  or  defire  of  change.  The 
idea  of  a necefiity  lor  occafionally  croffing  the 
breeds  of  animals  has  prevailed  in  a limilar  de- 
gree, and  does  dill  prevail,  notwithdanding  the 
mod  fatisfaftory  proofs  of  the  futility  of  fuch 
maxims,  derived  from  the  invariable  fuccefs  of 
breeding  in  and  in.  If  a man  polfefs  feed,  per- 
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fe&  in  its  kind,  and  the  fpecies  equally  adapted 
to  the  foil,  he  may,  perhaps,  get  harm,  but 
furely  ought  to  expefl  little  good  from  a 
change.  There  can  arife  no  pohible  benefit 
from  crofling  with  inferior  flocks : but  changes 
ought  to  be  indefatigably  purfued,  until  the  befl 
be  obtained ; then  remain  the  grand  objedls, 
either  of  farther  improvement,  or  the  preven- 
tion of  degeneracy ; and  thefe  will  ever  flip 
through  the  hands  of  men  unpofTelfed  of  the 
virtue,  or  the  habit  of  perfevering  induftry. 
No  pains,  no  expence,  no  diflance,  are  ever 
too  great,  to  obtain  the  befl  flock,  dead  or  alive, 
or  the  befl  implements. 

To  fow  imperfefl  feed,  is  a praflice  nearly 
allied  to  madnefs,  or  folly ; a folly,  of  which 
our  wives  are  never  guilty,  who  ever  take  efpe- 
cial  care  to  put  new,  at  leall  found  eggs,  under 
their  hens ; and  feeds  are  the  eggs  of  vegeta- 
bles. More  cannot  be  had  from  a thing  than 
it  pofTeffes  ; and  if  we  fow  bad  feed,  or  defi- 
cient in  the  true  feminal  qualities,  we  ought  to 
expeft  a crop  defeflive  either  in  quality,  quan- 
tity, or  both.  Green  and  fhrivelled  corn,  fuch 
as  has  not  flood  long  enough  to  arrive  at  matu- 
rity, fhould  never  be  fown ; much  of  it,  as  I 
have  experienced,  will  not  vegetate  at  all ; of 
that  which  fucceeds,  the  fample,  at  leafl  great 
part  of  it,  will  be  lean  and  fleely,  mofl  clearly 
demonflrating  its  hereditary  defefl.  I would 
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certainly  not  fow  black,  or  fmutty  wheat,  by 
choice;  but,  of  two  evils,  I think  I fliould  pre- 
fer heavy  black  wheat,  for  feed,  to  the  unripe, 
lean,  and  Ihrivelled.  Smutty  wheat  often  hap- 
pens to  be  the  plumped,  and  moft  weighty  of 
the  crop,  and  its  flour  as  full  of  the  vegetable 
gluten,  which  arifes  from  the  blight  having 
taken  place  fubfequent  to  the  perfect  formation 
of  the  kernel,  whence,  from  its  maturity  and 
power  of  refiftance,  the  infeftion  may  be  no 
more  than  fkin-deep. 

The  celebrated  axiom,  in  cattle-breeding, 
that  “ like  produces  like,”  fo  fuccefsfully  prov- 
ed in  praftice,  may,  no  doubt,  be  equally  de- 
pended upon  in  the  vegetable  creation  ; and  it 
is  found  and  rational  advice  in  Marfhall,  to  fe- 
ted feed  from  the  moft  forward  and  vigorous 
plants,  of  every  fpecies : yet  it  is  an  old  opi- 
nion, that  the  fmalleft-grained  wheat,  if  plump 
and  perfed,  is  as  likely  as  any,  to  produce  a 
luxuriant  plant,  and  fine  ftock ; whence  an  ad- 
vantage in  fowing  fuch,  with  refped  to  the 
meafure,  as  the  objed  is  the  number  of  kernels. 
The  greateft  attention  fliould  be  paid  to  the 
cleaning  feed-corn,  which  ought  to  be  perfedly 
free,  not  only  from  the  feed  of  weeds,  but 
from  every  weak,  and  apparently  unfruitful 
kernel,  fince  thefe  laft,  granting  they  vegetate, 
may  only  help  to  encumber  and  exhauft  the 
foil  with  unhealthy  and  ufelefs  plants.  I never 

think 
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think  the  expence  thrown  away  of  having  feed- 
wheat  picked  over  carefully  by  hand. 

Whilfl  writing,  I am  informed,  that  it  has 
been  found  very  efficacious  to  fire  ferpents  from 
a gun,  amongfl  flocks  of  crows;  and,  I believe 
I have  not  before  mentioned,  that  a London 
watchmans  rattle  has  proved  a mod  ufeful  im- 
plement to  me,  and  much  more  fuccefsful  in 
frightening  birds,  than  the  ufual  bawling  of  the 
boys. 

ON  THE  GREEN  AND  ROOT-CROPS,  FOR  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  CATTLE. 

Provision  for  cattle,  as  has  been  fufficiently 
often  repeated,  is  one  of  the  firfl  obje£ls  in 
hufbandry,  and  the  late  improvements  in  this 
department,  form,  perhaps,  the  mod  finking 
feature  of  fuperiority  in  the  new,  over  the  an- 
cient fyflem.  Although,  by  this  method  of 
grazing,  (fo  to  term  cattle  feeding  in  general,) 
a confiderable  portion  of  the  farm  is  neceflarily 
withdrawn  from  the  culture  of  bread-corn,  yet, 
.both  reafon  and  experience  demonftrate,  that 
the  crops  of  corn  will  be  infinitely  heavier,  than 
if  the  whole,  or  the  too  great  portion  allotted  to 
that  purpofe,  by  the  old  fyflem,  were  fo  em- 
ployed ; and  that,  inflead  of  the  land  being  ex- 
haufled,  as  of  old,  it  may  thus  be  maintained 
in  everlafting  vigour.  It  is  by  this  method 
alone,  that  our  prefent  immenfely  increafed  po- 
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pulation  can  be  fed ; and  to  the  hitherto  too 
narrow  limits  of  the  improvement,  we  are  to 
attribute,  in  great  meafure,  the  exorbitant  rate 
of  the  firft  neceffaries  of  life.  Granting  the 
truth  of  the  Tullian  hypothefis,  that  conftant 
turning  and  dividing  the  foil,  and  expofmg 
every  polfible  fuperficies  of  it  to  the  atrno- 
fpheric  influences,  will  render  unnecelfary  the 
introdu&ion  of  ftercoracious  manures  ; yet,  in 
a roaft-beef  country,  like  ours,  vaft  herds  of 
cattle  mud  be  kept,  and  winter,  as  well  as  fum- 
mer-fed,  which  can  alone  be  effefted  under 
our  prefent  circumftances  by  aid  of  the  crops  in 
queftion. 

It  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  at  fo  late  a period, 
fuch  groundlefs  notions  fhould  prevail,  or  that 
men  fhould  be  fo  grofsly  ignorant  of  their  near- 
eft  concerns ; yet,  what  numbers  of  farmers 
there  are,  who  go  on,  to  the  end  of  their  lives, 
driving  and  impoverifhing  feveral  hundred 
acres  of  land,  without  keeping  cattle  enough  to 
manure,  properly,  a tenth  part  of  their  farms. 
Afk  thefe  men  for  an  explanation  of  a conduft 
fo  extraordinary,  and  they  will  tell  you  very 
gravely,  and  in  truth,  with  equal  felf-fuffi- 
ciency,  that,  indeed  they  fhould  like  well 
enough  to  keep  more  live-ftock,  but  that  theirs 
is  an  arable,  not  a grazing  farm,  which  circum- 
ftance  neceffarily  renders  the  thing  impoffible. 
This  is  the  kind  of  reafoning,  which  generally 
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and  currently  paffes  under  the  refpe&able  name 
of  experience,  although  it  afford  nothing  of 
impartial  proof : but  it  is  a fully  eftablifhed 
truth,  that  an  arable  farm  will  maintain  much 
greater  (locks  of  cattle,  than  fuch  as  is  com- 
monly ftyled  a grazing  farm,  granting  a fuffi- 
cient  home-flail ; that  the  green  and  root-crops 
will  go  much  farther,  for  that  purpofe,  than 
natural  grafs ; and  that  it  is  arrant  nonfenfe  to 
talk  of  a want  of  herbage  upon  an  arable  farm, 
a defeft,  which  is  fo  eafily  and  fo  fpeedily  fup- 
plied. 

There  is  a kindred  error  prevalent  amongft 
another  andfomewhatfuperiordefcriptionofcul- 
tivators : thofe  will  keep,  and  fummer-fat  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  dock,  but  either  negleft  or 
feem  ignorant  how  to  provide  winter  provifion 
of  fufficient  quantity  and  quality  for  their  fup- 
port ; the  evil  confequence  of  this  error  is,  that 
they  are  ufually  obliged  to  part  with  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  (lock,  half- fat,  at  great  difad- 
vantage,  on  the  approach  of  winter;  and  of  that 
which  they  retain,  fome  are  fed  at  an  expence 
too  great,  whilft  the  bulk  are  left  to  encounter 
hunger,  wet,  and  cold,  and  to  lofe  as  much 
per  head,  during  the  winter-months,  as  they  are 
likely  to  profit  in  thofe  of  the  following  fummer. 
But  this  plan  of  fubje&ing  cattle  to  lofs,  or 
even  to  remain  ftationary,  during  the  winter, 
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is  a great  public  and  private  difadvantage,  par- 
taking  nothing  at  all  of  misfortune,  but  wholly 
of  error  and  neglect.  The  bufmefs  of  fattening 
may,  and  ought  to  proceed  equally  in  winter, 
as  in  fummer ; and  in  (lore-feeding  of  cattle,  the 
praftice  of  keeping  them  hard,  as  we  phrafe  it, 
that  is,  expofing  them,  half-fed,  or  half-fa- 
mifhed,  to  all  the  rage  and  inclemency  of  the 
elements,  is  abfurd  in  the  extreme.  Thefe 
fcape-goats  pay  nothing;  but  cattle  comfort- 
ably wintered,  and  kept  in  good  (lore-condi- 
tion, would  pay  fomething,  particularly  by  requir- 
ing afterwards  much  lefs  time  to  fat ; and  is  it  not 
our  objedl  to  make  the  mod,  and  the  fpeedied 
profit  from  them  ? It  ever  feemed  to  me  a ((range 
commendation  of  any  fpecies  of  cattle,  how 
well  they  would  endure  to  be  ftarved,  and  how 
few  of  them,  per  centum , would  die  under  the 
operation  ; it  would  be  a much  greater  recom- 
mendation, in  my  opinion,  that  they  were 
well-(haped,  and  would  (land  under  a confider- 
able  burden  of  meat.  All  I would  demand,  in 
point  of  hardinefs  of  any  kind  of  (lock,  would 
be,  that  they  would  thrive,  during  winter,  with 
good  meat,  and  under  good  (helter.  I have  my 
doubts  upon  the  necefiity  of  winter-expofure, 
in  mod  of  thofe  parts,  where,  perhaps,  cudom 
and  ignorance  alone,  have  rendered  it  necef- 
fery. 
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The  confinement  of  cattle  to  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  home-flail,  during  winter,  is  at 
length  generally  allowed  to  be  good  pradlice, 
by  our  ableft  cultivators,  and  yet,  Itrange  to 
tell,  even  thefe  make  an  exception  in  the  arti- 
cle of  fheep.  On  what  grounds?  That  fuch 
hath  hitherto  been  thecuflom.:  but  a parity  of 
reafoning  from  the  cafe  of  other  animals,  and  of 
all  animal-nature  indeed,  ought  here  to  be  our 
rule ; and  rational  theory  is  ever  a fafe  guide 
to  experiment.  How  came  men  to  be  fo  out 
of  their  wits,  as  to  doubt  the  propriety  and 
the  profit  of  {heltering  poor  fheep,  as  well  as 
other  animals,  from  the  horrors  of  winter,  un- 
lefs  they  have,  from  habit,  forgotten  to  enquire 
into  the  numerous  inftances  of  that  fuccefsful 
practice,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ? There  is  a 
certain  country,  where  numbers  of  men  are 
annually  frozen  to  death  with  cold,  in  thin 
clothes,  by  cuftom  : that  fo  few  perifh,  and  fo 
many  efcape,  is  an  illuflrious  proof  of  their 
hardinefs  and  bravery,  as  well  as  of  thicknefs 
of  fkull,  and  hardnefs  of  heart,  in  their  pro- 
prietors. 

It  ever  excites  a fmile  in  me,  to  liften  to  the 

plaufible  theory  of  your  true  praftical  folks  ; 

“ Oh  ! men  will  always  follow  that  which  they 
find  molt  for  their  intereft,  of  which,  furely, 
they  themfelves  mult  be  the  molt  fufficient 
judges,  after  many  years’  experience.”  Let  us 
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fee  how  this  aphorifm  (lands.  A farmer  has  a few 
acres  of  beautiful  meadow,  and  is  fhort  of  keep. 
He  turns  his  cattle  into  the  high  grafs  : — After 
gorging  fhemfelves,  they  proceed  to  trample 
under  foot  this  precious  commodity,  with  all 
polfible  expedition,  rendering  no  fmall  quan- 
tity of  it  perfedlly  ufelefs,  with  their  excre- 
ments. They  fare  fumptuoufly  for  the  firfi: 
week  or  two,  perhaps,  after  which,  their  keep, 
and  with  it  their  condition,  declines  ; till,  at  the 
iaft  pu(h,  like  fpendthrifts,  they  find  themfelves, 
and  their  owner  finds  them,  in  aclual  want. 
Now  had  the  good  man  thought  proper  to  take 
the  grafs  to  the  cattle,  inftead  of  the  cattle  to 
the  grafs,  he  might  probably  have  foreftalled 
want,  and  have  obviated  every  difficulty;  his 
herbage  would  have  gone  thrice  as  far;  and, 
granting  he  mowed  too  quick  to  have  had  a 
fecond  cutting  ready,  a good  pafture  would  dill 
be  left;  his  cattle,  in  the  interim,  being  fafely 
iheltered  at  home,  from  the  fun  and  flies,  and 
the  whole  of  their  dung  preferved,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe,  when  dropped  at  random  ; 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  in  a country 
like  this,  where,  at  all  times,  cattle-provifion  is 
of  fo  much  confequence,  that  this  moon-blind 
cullom  fhould  be  almofl  univerfally  prevalent  ? 
I have  been  accuftomed  to  cut  and  carry  the 
green  feed  to  the  yards,  for  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
throughout  the  fummer,  and  have  found  the 
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fuperiority  of  profit  over  the  old  method,  fo 
great  in  every  view,  and  I think  it  muft  ap- 
pear fo  evident,  that,  to  offer  the  reader  a cal- 
culation, would  be  ridiculous. 

Every  body  knows,  that  upon  certain  of  the 
bed  cultivated  didri6ls  of  the  oppofite  conti- 
nent, no  cattle  are  ever  fuffered  to  range  at 
large,  to  tread  down  and  fpoil  the  produ&s  of 
the  earth,  poach  the  foil,  or  wade  their  manure, 
either  in  fummer  or  winter  ; and,  that  feveral 
of  our  mod  enlightened  cultivators  have,  of  late 
years,  adopted  the  fame  provident  maxims. 
The  advantages  of  the  summer-fold  are 
truly  great,  and  capable  of  being  extended  to 
benefits  almod  beyond  calculation.  Ourlavifh 
expenditure,  or  rather  improvident  wade,  in 
the  fummer-feafon,  by  the  barbarous  method  of 
fuffering  cattle  to  tread  under  foot,  and  deftroy 
fo  great  a part  of  their  moll  nutritious  food,  is 
one  great  caufe  of  our  winter-didrefs,  for  that 
prime  article,  good  hay  ; for  which  we  are 
neceflitated  to  have  recourfe  to  that  which  often 
proves  a mod  comfortlefs  fubftitute. 

Of  the  following  crops,  chufing  fuch  as  he 
may  judge  mod  datable  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  land,  let  the  prudent  farmer 
cultivate  as  many  acres,  as  will  foil  throughout 
the  fummer,  and  fupply  with  hay,  and  other 
necelfaries,  throughout  the  whole  winter,  his 
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flock  of  cattle;  never  fearing  to  overflock  him- 
felf  with  winter-provifions,  a commodity,  for 
which  he  need  not  doubt  of  a ready  fale,  in  the 
month  of  April,  nine  feafons  out  of  ten  : — 

Upon  Clays. Natural  grass,  for 

HAY. Clover. — Cow-grass,  for  hay 

and  soiling. — Tares,  winter  and  sum- 
mer.— Tares,  and  oats,  or  barley,  for 

SOILING,  OR  HAY. FOG. CABBAGES. 

Mangel  wurzel,  for  soiling  with 

THE  LEAVES,  THE  ROOT  FOR  WINTER-USE. 

Borecole. Rutabaga,  to  stand 

FOR  LATEST  SPRING-FEED. 

Deep  healthy  loams.  The  reader  need 
not  be  told,  that  thefe  fortunate  foils  will  grow 
any  thing  and  every  thing : What  excufe,  then, 
can  be  made  for  the  cultivators  of  iuch,  who 
fubmit  to  remain  in  want  of  any  produdlion, 
conducive  to  their  profit,  or  convenience  ? I 
call  on  them  to  attend  to  the  following  cata- 
logue, the  benefits  of  moft  of  which  I have 

experienced  on  inferior  foils ; Lucern. 

Saintfoin  . — B u r n e t . — Tares.  — Rye  . 

Chicory. 1 ndian  wheat. Mangel 

wurzel. Rape,  and  cole. Rowen. 

—Fog.— Cabbages.— Cole  worts.  — Swe- 
dish turnips. Carrots. Parsnips. 

—Potatoes. — Turnips. 
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Light  and  poor  soils.  Saintfoin. 

Hu R NET.  — C H I C O R Y. Fu R ZE. — • B R A NK. 

Tares — Cole.  — Turnips. — Turnip-cab- 
bage, or,  bulbous  brocoli. — Borecole. — 
Swedish  turnip. — Cole  worts. 

I have,  in  the  above  catalogue,  affigned  the 
ipecies  mod.  to  be  depended  upon  in  each  ge- 
neral clafs  of  foil ; but  it  is  plain,  a greater  lati- 
tude may  be  allowed.  For  example,  upon 
clays,  although  the  grand  winter-dependence 
mult  be  on  cabbages  and  hay ; yet,  upon  the 
lighted,  and  dryeft  part  of  the  farm,  potatoes 
may  be  grown  to  confiderable  advantage;  and 
to  forward  this  end,  a copious  manuring  of 
fand,  or  Tandy  gravel,  fuppofing  it  procurable, 
at  any  reafonable  diftance,  will  be  found  of 
great  ufe.  I have  tried  the  fame  expedient  with 
carrots,  on  deep  healthy  clays,  not,  indeed,  with 
all  the  fuccefs  I could  wifh ; but,  I think  the 
meafure  deferves  further  attention,  confidering 
the  very  great  value  of  a carrot-crop,  with  which, 
for  general  winter-ufe,  nothing,  as  far  as  our 
prefent  experience  extends,  can  be  placed  in 
competition.  Carrots  need  no  cookery,  and 
will  make  capital  beef  and  mutton,  with  good 
hay ; but  are  not  fo  proper  to  fatten  any  other 
animals.  For  ftore-feeding,  they  fuit  all  our 
animals,  given  either  with  hay  or  draw.  Young 
cattle,  horfes,  deer,  pigs,  rabbits,  turkies, 
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geefe  : for  rnilch  cows,  they  are  of  firff-rate  ex- 
cellence. 

Some  reafons  have  been  aligned,  why  I 
would  wifh  to  recommend  the  drill-culture  for 
carrots.  The  horfe-hoe  will  fave  an  immenfity 
of  expence,  befides  affording  to  the  roots,  the 
full  benefit  of  the  atmofpheric  manures.  Take 
Mr.  Amos’s  method.  “ Two  pounds  of  feed 
per  acre.  Steep  the  feed  in  rain-water  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  lay  it  upon  a floor,  until 
fpeared.  Mix,  thoroughly,  with  three  pecks 
dry  faw-duft,  and  three  pecks  of  fine  dry  mould. 
Drill  one  inch  deep,  and  fourteen  inches  be- 
tween the  rows,  with  the  fame  cups  ufed  for 
wheat,  or  barley.  Harrow  once  in  a place. 
The  plants  will  appear  in  eight  or  ten  days.” 
I intend  to  make  trial  of  the  drill  for  cabbage- 
feed  alfo,  in  the  fpring-culture,  to  fpare  the 
trouble  of  tranfplanting.  In  both  thefe  crops 
drilled,  there  is  this  inconvenience ; the  ftrong- 
efl  plants  would  fometimes  be  cut  up,  in  the 
fetting  out ; but  which  might  be  avoided  by 
a little  extra  labour  and  attention  with  the 
dibble. 

Fog,  or  autumnal  grafs,  left  for  winter  and 
fpring  confumption,  is,  no  doubt,  a mofl  cer- 
tain fupply,  dependent  on  no  contingency,  fince 
the  quantity  only  forms  a queflion,  and  that  is 
at  the  farmer’s  option.  Several  confiderations 
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hang  here.  The  firfl  crop  of  grafs  is  out  of 
queflion ; it  would  never  pay  to  leave  that. 
Whether  is  it  better,  to  make,  and  flack  the 
rowen,  or  lattermath,  in  September  ; or  leave 
it  as  fog  ? The  quantity  of  the  latter,  will,  in 
courfe,  befuperior;  but 'the  quality  muff  be 
weak  and  faint,  and  the  cold  feafon  demands 
dry  meat.  The  fuperior  call  for  grafs,  or  dry 
meat,  it  fhould  feem,  mult  regulate  this  bufmefs. 
To  turn  cattle  into  fog  of  any  height,  foaked, 
perhaps,  and  beat  down  with  rain  and  fnow, 
upon  poachy  land,  mufl  be  a miferable  bufi- 
nefs  truly,  it  would  be  half  trodden  into  the 
earth ; and,  upon  firm  land,  there  can  be  no 
occafion  for  any  wafte.  Opportunities  fhould 
be  taken,  if  favourable  weather,  to  cut  and 
cart  a confiderable  quantity,  which,  in  the  cold 
feafon,  would  take  no  harm;  and  the  cattle 
might  fo  eat  it,  in  comfort,  at  home.  A flack 
might  be  made,  a layer  of  fog,  and  a layer  of 
flraw. 

In  point  of  quantity,  the  Cabbage-crop  is 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  all  others,  upwards  of 
fixty  tons  having  been  drawn  from  an  acre  of 
good  land.  Cabbages,  with  good  hay,  will 
make  capital  beef  and  mutton ; but  it  is  with 
them,  as  with  turnips,  their  power  of  nutriment 
depends  much  on  the  richnefs  of  the  foil.  Hard 
ilore  pigs  will  grow  upon  cabbages,  with  tole- 
rably good  wafh. 
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A moft  difheartening  circumflance  attends 
the  cabbage-culture  : You  fhall  fee,  in  O&ober, 
a flouriflaing  field  of  them,  teeming,  abfolutely, 
with  mountains  of  victuals.  Look  at  the  fame 
field,  four,  or  even  two  months  afterwards,  the 
weather  having  been  fevere,  and  your  moun- 
tains, comparatively,  are  degenerated  into  mole- 
hills. I had  once  a beautiful  piece  of  three 
acres,  of  the  hardeft  kind,  which,  by  February, 
were  reduced  by  the  weather,  to,  I believe,  lefs 
than  one,  including  the  redudtion  of  quality. 
It  is,  furely,  time  for  us  to  do  away  the  difgrace 
of  being  inferior,  in  the  article  of  winter-provi- 
fion,  to  our  continental  neighbours,  to  profit  by 
their  experience,  and  to  endeavour  to  improve 
upon  it.  In  Germany,  they  flack,  or  houfe 
their  cabbages,  whilfl  in  full  perfection  and 
weight ; and,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  they  keep 
them  in  good  prefer vation  all  the  feafon.  I was 
prevented,  by  an  accidental  circumftance,  from 
making  the  experiment  this  year. 

The  larger,  and  hard  fpecies  of  cabbage  is 
always  recommended  for  cattle  ; but,  from  cer- 
tain obfervations,  I have  been  led  to  queftion, 
whether  the  fuperiority  does  not  really  belong 
to  the  Savoy,  the  quality  of  which  is  furely  more 
nutritive : it  is  equally  hardy  with  the  Scotch, 
or  any  other  winter-fpecies.  The  material 
queftion  is,  whether,  granting  a crop  of  Savoys, 
inferior  in  weight,  the  defedl  will  be  repaid  by 
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fuperiority  of  quality.  They  may  be  fet  thick- 
er than  the  large  Scotch  cabbage ; and,  upon 
firft-rate  land,  will  average  at  ten  pounds  per 
plant.  There  is  an  inftance  of  a large  winter 
cabbage,  grown  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Burftal,  in 
Leicellerfhire,  reaching  the  enormous  weight  of 
ninety-two  pounds. 

I have,  this  feafon,  had  a patch  of  the  Man- 
gel-wurzel, and  the  Rutabaga.  Of  the 
former,  which  is  the  white,  or  fugar-beet,  lately 
fo  celebrated  in  Prulha,  I have  been  induced, 
by  this  fmall  experiment,  to  entertain  a high 
opinion.  It  does  not  fucceed  ill  on  heavy  land, 
but  on  dry  and  friable  foils,  it  will  produce  a 
vail  quantity  of  very  nutritious  faccharine  food, 
capable,  as  I fhould  conceive,  of  fattening  a 
pig,  for  market  at  leaf!;,  which  is  faying  every 
thing.  For  milch  cows,  too,  in  winter,  it  muft 
be  equal  to  any  thing,  probably  fuperior  even 
to  carrots.  The  leaves  have  fomewhat  the  fla- 
vour of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  feem  to  be  more 
nutritious,  at  leaft  they  are  more  fubftantial, 
than  thofe  of  any  other  plant  within  my  know- 
ledge ; they  would  be  good  fummer-foiling  for 
cows  and  pigs,  and,  perhaps,  even  fuperior  to 
clover  for  the  latter.  The  green  crop,  or 
leaves,  afforded  by  this  article,  is  confider- 
able;  but  there  remains  a doubt  with  me,  whe- 
ther the  depriving  any  plant  of  its  leaves,  in 
confiderable  quantities,  does  not  materially  de- 
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tra£t  from  the  quantity  of  fruit,  or  ultimate 
produdl.  That  fuch  is  a£tually  the  effett  with 
cabbages,  I know,  by  repeated  experience,  hav- 
ing materially  injured  feveral  crops,  by  gather- 
ing and  carting  away  their  fuperfluous  leaves, 
for  ftore-pigs.  It  is  fingular,  that  the  plant 
fliould  be  weakened  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  pre- 
vent its  loaving  or  cabbaging,  by  ftripping  off 
leaves,  which,  in  a fhort  time,  are  deftined  to 
fall  fpontaneoufly.  I know  not,  pradfically, 
that  the  beet  is  thus  injured;  but,  granting  fuch 
to  be  the  cafe,  the  grower  will  be  determined 
by  his  fuperior  call  for  fummer,  or  winter-food. 
It  is  not  fa6f,  that  infedls  avoid  the  Mangel- 
wurzel;  the  Hug  and  caterpillar  had  a final! 
fhare  of  mine.  The  beets,  when  ftored,  appear 
to  refill  the  froft  well.  Grown  in  an  adhefive  foil, 
there  muff  be  a confiderable  trouble  in  clean- 
ing their  numerous  roots ; the  fame  flight  dif- 
advantage  attends  the 

Rutabaga,  which  might  be  called  carrot- 
rooted,  from  the  form  of  its  root.  In  my  fmall 
patch,  I have  no  roots  of  any  confiderable  fize  ; 
and  fnould  fuppofe,  fuch  advantage  muff  be 
expedled  in  deep  fands,  and  good  loams  only  ; 
and  that  on  clays,  the  rutabaga  mull  remain  an 
article  of  inferior  confequence.  It  is  notftri611y 
correct,  that  this  plant  is  impenetrable  to  the 
froft,  ft  nee  fome  of  mine  were  frozen  in  the 
ground,  and  rotted.  "The  quality  of  the  ruta- 
baga. 
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baga,  I mud  hold,  notwithftanding  the  flatter- 
ing account  in  the  Nottinghamfhire  report,  to 
be  inferior  to  that  of  the  carrot;  and  I muft 
own,  I have  always  been  upon  my  guard 
againft  fimilar  accounts,  fince  reading,  fome 
years  ago,  of  turnips  being  found  nearly  equal 
to  oats,  for  labouring  horfes ! I believe,  how- 
ever, the  rutabaga  to  be  fuperior  in  nutriment 
and  warmth,  to  our  common  turnip ; and  upon 
deep  foils,  to  be  a far  more  advantageous  crop, 
with  the  provifo,  that  the  fa6l  of  their  approxi- 
mation, in  point  of  quantity,  can  be  eftablifhed. 
As  to  the  faft  of  their  facility  of  prefervation, 
there  can  be  no  queftion.  Nothing  will  harm 
them  when  once  out  of  the  ground.  I can 
eafily  conceive  the  extreme  hardnefs  of  thefe 
roots  may  break  the  teeth  of  crones ; and  there 
are,  probably,  circumftances  under  which  boil- 
ing would  repay  itfelf.  Notwithftanding  the 
number  of  fangs  into  which  this  root  is  divided, 
I have  not  found  the  difficulty  I expe&ed,  in 
drawing  them  from  the  ground. 

I have  read,  with  the  utmoft  pleafure,  an 
account  of  the  Turnip-rooted  cabbage, 
in  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  9.  given  by  one  of  the 
moft  experienced  men  in  England,  in  the  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Tugwell.  The  curious  reader  is  re- 
ferred thither.  I am  ftill  of  opinion,  that  it 
muft  be  far  more  profitable  to  harveft  and  ftack 
this  root,  or  rutabaga,  than  to  leave  it  in  the 
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field  until  the  rijing  of  the  fap , in  April,  for 
reafons  too  obvious  to  detail : nor,  can  I approve, 
fuppofing  it  left,  of  that  wafteful  method  of 
expenditure,  turning  the  {heep  upon  it.  Mr. 
Tugwell  has  found  the  produce  of  thole  roots 
uniformly,  and  on  an  average,  adequate  to  the 
fupport  of  feventy  (heep,  during  four  weeks  of 
the  moft  hungry,  the  mod  trying,  and  mod 
critical  leafon  of  the  year — his  land,  worth  thir- 
teen findings  an  acre,  each  acre  producing  feven 
and  8000  plants,  of  about  four  pounds’  weight 
one  with  another.” 

Upon  the  following  experimental  data,  the 
farmer  may  form  a judgment : 

lbs. 

Mr.  Tug  well’s  turnip-rooted  cab- 7 

' 1 > 32,000 

bage,  per  acre-  - - - 1 

Mr.  Clofe’s  drilled  turnips,  55 
tons,  ditto,  or,  - - - - 

Dr.  Parry’s  prize-crop  of  winter- 

cabbages  ------  73>92° 

The  two  laft,  it  need  not  be  obferved,  are  no 
common  crops, the  turnips  an  extraordinary  one. 
Rutabaga,  or  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  (hould 
furely  be  drilled  early,  upon  well  manured  land, 
in  order  to  raife  a large  quantity,  and  to  deter- 
mine how  near  they  will  approach  the  acreable 
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weight  of  our  common  turnips,  to  which,  in 
quality,  they  are  much  fuperior. 

Chicory.  Defiring  to  obtain  fome  expe- 
rience in  this  crop,  I was  aftonifhed  to  be  in- 
formed by  the  feedfman,  of  whom  I purchafed 
the  feed,  that  Chicory  was  nothing  more  than 
cultivated  dandalion.  Did  our  writers  think 
its  old,  home-fpun  name,  would  not  fulficiently 
fet  off,  and  recommend  it,  and  fo  imported  a 
fine  name,  ( Chicorium  intybus ) , with  the  feed, 
from  France  ? It  will  produce  a confiderable 
quantity  of  food,  and  is  not  nice  as  to  foil ; but 
I have  a particular  objeflion  to  it,  which  yet, 
on  account  of  my  very  (lender  experience  in 
the  article,  I fhall  not  name.  I fhould  prefer 
drilling  it,  for  feveral  reafons.  It  is  faid  to 
make  good  hay. 

Indian  Wheat,  or  Maize.  Of  this  grain, 
I know  nothing,  but  by  report.  Any  warm 
foil  will  fuit  it;  and  it  has  been  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  in  Effex.  Seed-time,  April,  when 
it  may  be  dibbled,  at  eight  or  nine  inches’  dif- 
tance,  the  rows  being  left  wide  enough  for  the 
horfe-hoe ; or  they  may  be  hilled,  or  fet  in 
fquares,  for  the  convenience  of  horfe-hoeing 
both  ways.  One  particular  fpecies  of  feed  only, 
it  feems,  will  fuit  our  climate.  This  crop  pro- 
duces much  excellent  green  feed,  or  corn,  fit 
for  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  poultry.  A pam- 
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phlet  on  the  culture,  may  be  had  of  Baldwin, 
London. 

The  Turnip-cabbage,  or  Cape-cab- 
bage. This  is  a plant  of  a fat  and  moft  nu- 
tritions quality,  of  the  fpecies  brocoli.  It  is 
excellent  for  the  table;  and,  I believe,  in  high 
repute  at  Briftol,  in  which  neighbourhood  it  is 
fuccefsfully  cultivated.  It  is  faid  to  rank  next 
to  corn,  in  fattening  fheep,  which  require  no 
hay  with  it.  Cows  thrive  with  it,  and  even 
horfes,  for  which  it  is  highly  nutritious,  in  its 
withered  ftate,  being  free  from  acid  juices. 
This  plant  produces  its  bulb  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  being  an  enlargement  of  the 
flalk,  furrounded  with  leaves,  nearly  refembling 
thofe  of  brocoli.  It  defies  all  weather  (a  cha- 
rafter  I have  had  from  the  gardeners  of  brocoli, 
in  general)  and  will  laft  as  late  in  the  fpring  as 
rutabaga;  and  may  be  as  fafely  houfed,  or 
flacked,  in  autumn.  The  fprouts  may  be  cut 
off,  even  when  in  bloffom,  and  left  to  wither 
for  fheep  and  cattle.  Culture  fame  as  for  ru- 
tabaga. Small  two-bout  ridges  are  recom- 
mended. I have  now  before  me  turnip- cab- 
bages, from  four  to  eight  pounds  each,  fome 
of  which  are  perfe£lly  found,  others  decayed 
by  the  frofl. 

Upon  foils  where  wheat  is  apt  to  grow 
rank,  or  winter-proud,  it  is  the  cuflom  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  cattle- crops,  and  feed  it  down 
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in  the  fpring,  with  (heep  ; in  fome  parts  of 
Kent,  and  elfewhere,  with  even  bullocks  and 
horfes,  which  are  left  upon  the  land  to  the 
month  of  May.  Without  pretending  to  decide 
upon  the  propriety  of  this  praflice,  which  I 
never  did,  and  moll;  probably  never  fhall  eflay, 
I (hall  barely  hint,  that  the  wheat-crop  may  be 
injured  by  it  in  various  ways ; and,  that  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  have  a more  fafe  method 
of  reducing  the  quantity.  In  the  accidental  tref- 
paffes  of  bleep  on  wheat,  the  particular  fpot  oil 
which  they  have  laid,  and  which  they  have 
nibbled  clofeft,  have  proved,  from  old  and  fre- 
quent obfervations,  the  lighteft  in  grain,  at  har- 
vefl.  A rank  field  of  wheat  affords  a fine  op- 
portunity to  thofe  curious-hufbandmen,  who 
may  defire  to  try  the  experiment  of  tranfplant- 
ing  : the  plants  being  thinned,  will  admit  the 
hoe,  which  affords  the  beft  mean  of  feeding 
the  root,  under  the  circumftance  of  exuberant 
vegetation.  An  irregularly  fown  crop,  thick 
and  bare  in  patches,  maybe  much  improved  by 
this  praftice,  and  at  an  expence  trifling,  com- 
pared with  the  profit.  As  to  the  trouble,  that, 
in  my  idea,  is  infinitely  overbalanced  by  an 
after-view  of  the  regular  beauties  of  the 
crop.  On  the  other  hand,  corn  is  faid  to  be 
perennial ; and,  that  if  it  be  prevented,  by 
grazing,  from  growing  to  feed,  it  will  endure 
as  grafs.  It  remains  to  be  determined,  by  ex- 
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periment,  to  what  degree  it  is  advantageous  to 
grow  oats  and  barley  as  foiling,  or  hay  for 
cattle ; at  any  rate,  the  nutritious  and  fattening 
quality  of  fuch  provender,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. The  crop  being  cut,  whilft  the  ftalk 
and  blade  are  yet  in  full  fucculence,  the  feafon 
will  admit  of  a new  crop  of  turnips,  rape,  or 
rutabaga.  Oats  and  barley,  fo  damaged  by  a 
wet  harveft,  as  to  be  judged  not  worth  the  ex- 
pence of  threfhing,  have  fucceeded  wonderfully 
in  fattening  bullocks ; and  in  a cheap  year,  a 
crop  of  oats  and  clover,  would  probably  return 
much  more  profit,  in  that  mode  of  expenditure, 
than  in  the  ufual  one  of  threfhing  the  oats  for 
market. 

The  chief  winter-dependence,  in  light,  (hal- 
low, honey,  and  poor  foils,  rnufl  be  on  turnips, 
and,  perhaps,  faintfoin  hay.  An  attentive  cul- 
ture being  bellowed  upon  thefe,  the  quantity 
will  be  ample  enough,  to  encourage  a liberal 
expenditure;  and  the  faintfoin,  from  its  warm 
and  abforbent  quality,  moderating  the  too  loole 
and  watery  nature  of  the  turnip ; both  together, 
will  form  a rich  and  fattening  food,  from  which, 
under  careful  management,  capital  beef  and 
mutton  may  be  expeditioullv  made.  Some 
fands,  and  fertile  flony  foils,  will  produce  good 
crops  of  all  the  brajjica,  or  cabbage  fpecies ; 
fhallow  fands  will  alfo  produce  good  carrot  and 
potatoe,  as  well  as  turnip-crops ; thus  upon 
4 fuch. 
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fuch,  a man  cannot  be  at  a Jobs  how  to  prepare 
for  the  exigencies  of  winter. 

The  culture  of  Furze,  or  Whins,  for  the 
purpofe  of  feeding  horfes,  is  a curious  and  not 
unimportant  article,  befide  being  new  to  a great 
number  of  people.  The  profit  and  convenience 
muft  be  confiderable,  on  dry,  thin  foils,  fcarcely 
fit  to  produce  any  thing  elfe.  This  pradlice 
has  prevailed  in  Wales  for  a century.  The 
green  tops  of  the  furze  may  be  cut,  or  mowed, 
afterwards  chopped  with  a cleaver,  into  pieces 
an  inch  or  two  long,  then  the  fpines  bruifed,  or 
broken  with  a flail.  The  Bath  Society  have  the 
model  of  a mill  for  bruifing  furze.  It  muft  be 
eaten  in  a day  after  being  bruifed  ; and  if  chop- 
ped ftraw  be  given  with  it,  one  hundred  of 
ftraw  will  ferve  a ton  of  furze.  Two  bufhels 
per  day,  of  this  food,  with  hay,  ferved  three 
horfes,  which  worked  as  ufual  when  fed  with 
corn.  It  had  a good  effect  upon  broken  wind, 
and  greafe,  in  horfes.  The  fort  was  the  French 
furze,  and  only  the  tender  green  tops  ufed. 

Whins  are  fowed  in  February,  March,  or 
April,  upon  a fine  tilth,  made  very  clean  from 
grabs : feed  fix  pounds  per  acre.  They  are  cut 
at  Michaelmas,  or  fooner,  the  fame  year,  and 
yearly  ; and  may  be  flacked  ; will  continue  to 
grow  to  Chriftmas,  and  be  fit  for  ufe  until 
March.  An  acre  will  produce  from  ten  to 
fifteen  ton,  which  will  equal,  in  feed,  as  many 
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tons  of  hay.  Only  what  is  the  growth  of  one 
year  muff  be  cut. — Bath  Papers. 

This  food,  it  is  probable,  might  be  very  fuit- 
able  for  (lore-  cattle,  as  well  as  horfes;  for  the 
latter,  when  working,  I ’{hould  rather  chufe  it 
as  a fubftitute  for  hay  than  corn.  I {hould  alfo 
cultivate  it  in  drills. 

On  expreffing  my  furprize,  at  feeing  good 
long  carrots  grown  in  very  fhallow  fands,  to  a 
•perfon  who  had  been  many  years  bailiff  to  fe- 
veral  effates,  he  told  me,  he  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  obtain  carrots  of  full  length  and  fize, 
in  fuch  land,  by  dibbling  the  feed  to  a great 
depth,  with  an  iron  dibber;  and  when  I object- 
ed, that  the  plants,  from  the  feed  being  fo 
deeply  buried,  would  never  get  above  the  fur- 
face  ; he  affured  me,  in  his  numerous  trials,  he 
never  obferved  any  fuch  confequence.  Ano- 
ther curiofity,  refpeCting  this  celebrated  article, 
is  the  experiment  of.  that  eminent  agriculturift, 
the  late  refpeCtable  Mr.  Baker,  of  Dublin.  Mr. 
Baker  converted  an  acre  of  carrot-tops  into  two 
tons  of  hay,  mowing  them,  whilft  in  perfeClion 
of  fap,  without  going  fo  clofe  as  to  wound  the 
crown  of  the  root.  I have  already  ftated,  that 
I greatly  damaged  a cabbage-crop,  by  gathering 
the  leaves;  and  fubmit  it  to  experimenters  to 
determine,  how  far  the  fame  effeft  may  obtain 
with  carrots : but,  putting  this  circumftance  out 
of  the  queffion,  I fhould  conceive  the  hay  would 
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he  valuable,  as  I know  by  experience,  the  green 
tops  of  carrots  are  nourifhing  and  agreeable 
food  to  fheep  and  rabbits.  Buck-wheat  will 
mow  twice  in  the  feafon,  as  green  food  for  cattle 
of  all  kinds ; and  is  reported  to  fucceed  with 
milch  cows.  Parsley  has  been  cultivated  as 
fheep-food,  a fpecies  of  plant  which  I fhould 
never  think  of  recommending,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fattening  any  animal ; from  its  medicinal  and 
diuretic  qualities,  it  may  be  beneficial,  green 
or  dried,  to  fheep  afflifled  with  the  fcab,  or 
red  water;  and  with  fuch  view,  fome  patches  of 
it  may  be  advantageoufly  cultivated.  It  is  effi- 
cacious in  the  recovery  of  greafy  and  furfeited 
horfes. 

Thin,  cold,  fpewy  Clays,  whether  hill  or 
dale,  in  their  unimproved  ftate,  are,  perhaps, 
the  raoft  difadvantageous  of  all  other  foils,  to 
cultivate,  and  the  very  propereff  to  ftarve  a 
poor  farmer.  I have  waded  over  fuch  in  au- 
tumn, when  the  wretched  fpindly  ftubble, 
which  they  had  produced,  may-be,  two  Tacks  of 
coarfe,  fleely,  brown  wheat  per  acre,  appeared 
to  me  a very  good  antidote  to  farming.  On 
thefe  lands,  pigs  are  the  molt  proper  flock,  and 
for  the  fake  of  the  dung,  which  here  is  highly 
valuable,  the  fattening  fy  ftem  ought  to  be  pur- 
fued.  This  requires  fkill  in  hog’s  flefh.  As  to 
what  other  cattle  can  be  kept,  the  chief  de- 
pendence mull  be  placed  on  clover.  Cabbages 
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cannot  he  had  here,  without  very  ample  manur- 
ing. But  thefe  foils,  luckily  have  not  always 
the  impediment  to  draining,  experienced,  now 
and  then,  in  deeper  clays  ; and  after  the  per- 
formance of  that  noble  operation,  the  cafe  will 
be  wonderfully  altered.  Deep  ploughing, 
and  good  winter-fallows,  will  then  abfolutely 
change  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  foil, 
and  enable  it  to  carry  good  crops,  of  any  fpe- 
cies,  to  which  it  is  adapted. 

Should  any  one  yet  hefitate,  or  fuppofe,  that 
I have  laid  too  much  ftrefs  upon  the  neceffity* 
of  a mores  generous  treatment  of  our  domeftic 
animals,  during  the  winter-feafon ; and,  that  I 
have  over-rated  the  confequence  of  the  above- 
deferibed  articles  of  provifion,  let  him,  in  any 
feafon,  compare  the  fpring-condition  of  animals 
under  either  regimen : but  more  particularly, 
let  him  attend  to  the  dreadful  accounts  of  the 
laft  bitter  and  inclement  feafon,  exhibited  in 
the  annals  of  agriculture,  by  the  laudable  dili- 
gence of  Mr.  Young.  The  following  melan- 
choly account,  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Tugwell, 
(already  mentioned)  from  the  Bath  news-paper, 
of  the  29th  May.  “ The  lofs  among  the  fheep, 
through  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  has  been 
immenfely  great,  in  various  parts  of  Cumber- 
land and  Weftmoreland.  Only  30  are  flated 
to  have  been  faved,  out  of  a flock  of  30c; — 
300  to  have  been  loft,  off  one  farm,  containing 
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about  looo; — and  500  to  have  differed,  out  of 
a flock  of  800. — All  the  hay  and  draw  in  moll 
counties,  have  been  nearly  confumed,  in  lupport 
of  the  cattle,  without  the  probability  of  any 
grafs,  at  May-day,  to  receive  them.  Young 
ewes,  of  all  the  principal  flocks,  which  lambed 
down  late,  will  not  rear  half  their  produce,”  &c. 
c<  A colleftor  of  mort-fkins,  in  Mr.  Tugwelfs 
neighbourhood,”  (i.  e.  of  thofe  fheep  having- 
died  of  hunger,  difeafe,  &c.)  “ bought,  a few 
days  fince,  of  a neighbouring  farmer,  whofe 
flock  before  amounted  to  only  240  fheep,  60 
fkins  at  a purchafe.  Another,  with  a flock  of 
100  ewes,  has,  already,  only  30  lambs  left.  A 
third,  we  are  told,  had,  fome  time  fince,  160 
ewes,  without  lambs.  Fortunately  we  had,  ai- 
med every  where  (in  the  weft)  a double  flock 
of  hay  in  hand,  otherwife  the  general  difafter 
muft  have  been  ftill  more  dreadful.  This, 
however,  it  muft  be  allowed,  arofe  from  no  ex- 
traordinary forefight,  or  economy  of  our  own  ; 
and  as  it  is  now  nearly  confumed,  fhould  the 
inclemency  of  the  enfuing  winter  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  one  now  pad,  the  feverity  of  its 
effecls  muft  be  every  where  felt,  to  an  extent, 
not  eafy  to  appreciate.”  There  cannot,  furely, 
be  a more  forcible  appeal  to  our  underftand- 
ings,  and  our  feelings ; nor  a fairer  oppor- 
tunity of  converting  misfortune  itfelf  into  a 
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benefit,  by  immediately  acting  upon  well- 
grounded  refolutions  of  future  providence. 

There  is  a mold  unfortunate  prejudice, 
amongft  farmers  of-  the  old  llyle  ; they  believe 
nothing  can  be  profitable  upon  a farm,  but  corn 
for  the  market.  I was  once  walking  with  a 
man  of  this  ftamp,  over  a fine  piece  of  cab- 
bages, which  I praifed  very  highly,  calculating 
how  many  beafts  they  would  fatten,  with  the 
help  of  fome  good  hay.  My  companion,  after 
hearing  me  out,  replied,  drily,  “ Aye,  but  you 
know,  cabbages  will  pay  no  rent,”— and  beyond 
that  I could  not  get  him  to  advance  an  inch. 
But  let  the  farmer,  unaccuftomed  to  thefe 
crops,  firfl  of  all,  make  the  experiment,  and 
afterwards  fairly  calculate  the  coft,  and  the 
profit  in  cattle,  manure,  and  condition  of  the 
land ; comparing  this  laft  with  the  condition 
of  the  land  after  a crop  of  corn.  It  is  by  tak- 
ing things  upon  truft,  that  men  contrive  to  keep 
themfelves  conftantly  hood-winked. 

It  is  an  obje&ion  of  long-ftanding,  and  by  no 
means  without  grounds,  againft  books  of  agri- 
culture, that,  although,  in  truth,  they  recom- 
mend good  pra&ice,  good  implements,  and 
profitable  crops,  they  leave  the  reader  wholly 
in  the  dark,  as  to  the  means  of  taking  advantage 
of  fuch  improvements.  I (hall  do  my  endea- 
vour, not  to  leave  my  book  liable  to  fuch  ob- 
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jedions.  In  refped  to  the  new  implements,  I 
have  already  given  the  names  of  a number  of 
the  moft  fkilful  artificers,  both  in  the  metropolis, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
seed  department,  I beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
the  farmers  in  general,  who  defire  to  extend 
their  cattle-crops,  or  to  flock  their  grazing 
grounds  with  the  moll  pure  and  valuable  grades, 
natural  or  artificial,  Meffi  Gibbs,  Half-moon- 
ftreet,  Piccadilly,  London,  feedfmen  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  I need  fay  nothing  of 
the  fitnefs  of  this  houfe,  for  the  appointment, 
fince  they  obtained  it,  under  the  aufpices  of  a 
cultivator  of  fuch  diftinguilhed  eminence  for 
talents  and  experience,  as  the  noble  President 
of  the  Board. 

On  a point  of  the  higheft  importance  to  the 
interefts  of  agriculture,  I am  happy  again  to  be 
obliged  to  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry 
Clofe,  whofe  pradical  diligence  in  the  various 
purfuits  of  hufbandry , and  whofe  difinterefted  pa- 
trotifm,  are  above  all  praife.  The  reader  will  re- 
coiled the  obfervations  I have  already  made, 
upon  that  common  and  almoft  infuperable  bar  to 
agricultural  improvement,  the  prejudices,  wilful 
obftinacy,  and  ignorance  of  fervants : on  this 
head,  I commend  to  the  ferious  attention  and 
imitation  of  gentlemen  and  farmers,  the  follow- 
ing plan'ol  Mr.  Clofe,  contained  in  an  extrad 
from  his  letter  to  the  Bath  Society,  dated  May 
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2d.  A plan,  than  which,  in  my  opinion,  no- 
thing could  be  deviled,  better  calculated  to  go 
to  the  root  of  the  evil.  “ But,  Sir,  the  purport 
of  this  letter  is,  to  flate  to  your  Society  a plan 
which  I have  in  agitation,  the  moll  likely  to 
promote  the  general  agricultural  interell  of  the 
country.  Nothing  impedes  the  introdudlion  of 
the  new  hufbandry,  and  the  ufe  of  the  moll 
improved  inllruments  fo  much,  as  the  obllinacy 
of  the  workmen.  To  furmount  this  difficulty 
feems  a great  object ; and  it  appears  to  me, 
that  by  taking  eight  clever,  adlive  young  men 
under  my  tuition,  for  one  or  two  years,  I may 
elfentially  ferve  my  country. 

“ At  Michaelmas  next,  I therefore  intend  to 
make  the  experiment.  I have  a houfe  ready,  and 
a Suffolk  bailiff,  a very  clever,  intelligent  fellow, 
and  his  wile,  a very  tidy  woman,  who  are  to 
have  the  foie  management  of  the  family.  Thus 
I lhall  be  able  to  fend  a freffi  fupply  of  con- 
verts to  the  new  fyftem  of  huibandry  every 
year,  into  places  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Other  workmen  will  learn  from  them, 
though  not  from  a mailer  fo  readily.  Be 
plealed  to  lay  this  outline  before  the  Society 
for  its  opinion.” — Bath  Papers,  Vol  9.  p.  308. 
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Potatoes.  Where  pigs  are  bred,  or  a 
large  ftock  of  them  kept,  this  valuable  root  is 
aim  oft  indifpenfable.  Although  it  be  an  ex- 
ception to  a general  rule,  I have  feen  them 
thrive  to  admiration,  on  the  deepeft  and  ftrong- 
eft  clays,  as  I have  alfo  feen  lucern.  The 
largeft  and  mod  farinaceous  potatoes,  and  the 
largeft  and  hardieft  cabbages,  which  I have  ever 

feen,  were  at  the  houfe  of  Pierrepont, 

Efq.  during  his  former  refidence  at  Sudbury- 
Green,  near  Harrow  on  the  Hill.  Many  of 
the  cabbages  weighed  near  forty  pounds  each, 
cut  in  the  height  of  the  froft  of  that  remarkable 
feafon,  when  the  Thames  was  frozen,  about 
twelve  years  fince.  This  honourable  gentle- 
man has  a great  and  meritorious  attachment  to 
agricultural  objects,  and  is  particularly  curious 
in  felefting  the  choiceft  feeds.  At  that  time,  I 
lived  in  Middlefex,  and  having  obtained,  at  Mr. 
Pierreponfs,  the  favour  of  a peck  or  two  of 
thefe  fine  potatoes,  I planted  them  on  a patch 
of  deep,  heavy,  clayey  loam,  without  any  dung, 
the  fpring  preceding  the  hard  winter  juft  now 
mentioned.  The  culture  was  much  negleHed, 
and  we  began  taking  them  up,  as  early  as  they 
were  fit  for  any  ule,  which  was  repeated  fre- 
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quently,  until  the  whole  were  ripe,  when  the 
quantity  was  moll  abundant,  equal  to  any  that 
I have  witneffed  in  the  beft  potatoe-foils.  The 
colour  inclined  to  yellow,  and  the  meal  of  thefe 
roots  feemed  -to  contain  more  gluten,  than  any 
I have  had  fince.  Being  defirous  to  preferve 
them  through  the  winter,  and  fearing  the  loam 
adhering  to  them,  might  rot  them,  I wafhed 
and  dried  them,  previous  to  ftoring  in  a fafe 
place.  They  were  wafhed  with  fliort  brooms, 
in  a large  wheel-barrow,  having  a hole  and  peg 
at  bottom,  to  let  off  the  foul  water.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  rigour  of  that  winter,  they  re- 
mained untouched  by'  the  froff,  and  perfectly 
found,  until  late  in  the  fpring,  that  they  began 
to  grow. 

Draining,  the  effeftive  tillage  of  the  drill- 
culture,  and  the  beneficial  pulveration  ob- 
tained by  thofe  frequent  winter-fallows,  ren- 
dered neceffary  by  a conftant,  regular  fyflem 
of  cattle-crops,  will  gradually  prepare  and  fit 
clayey  foils  for  potatoes  and  turnips,  but  whilft 
ftrong  lands  are  yet  wet  and  cold,  thofe  plants 
(hould  be  fet  as  high  upon  the  ridge  as  poffible. 
Potatoes  are  faid  to  fucceed  well  after  cabbages, 
the  roots  of  the  latter  forming  a beneficial  ma- 
nure. Rotten  ditch-earth  alfo,  and  fuch  as  may 
be  collected  from  woods  and  coppices,  has  been 
lately  found  to  anfwer  well  with  potatoes,  when 
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an  economical  expenditure  of  dung  has  been 
necehary. 

The  expence  of  the  fets,  in  the  potatoe-cul- 
ture,  amounting  to  fo  many  bufhels  per  acre,  is, 
no  doubt,  an  important  objedt,  whether  confider- 
ed  in  a public  or  private  view,  and  it  is  a moll  va- 
luble  difcovery,  afcertained  by  various  experi- 
ments of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittle,  near  Salifbury, 
that  the  rind,  or  paring  of  the  potatoe,  or  the 
young  fhoots  from  the  fmall  refufe,  are  equally 
fit  for  planting,  and  equally  productive  with  the 
whole  roots,  or  pieces  cut  in  the  ufual  way-  When 
the  potatoes  are  pared  for  planting,  one  or  two 
eyes  fhould  be  carefully  preferved  in  every 
piece  ; and  a fmall  portion  of  the  potatoe,  about 
the  fize  of  an  horfe-bean,  to  every  eye.  The 
precaution  may  be  ufed  of  planting  the  parings 
of  the  larged  roots,  and  thofe  of  the  fineft  qua- 
lity. Mr.  Bartly,  of  Briftol,  is  making  experi- 
ment of  drilling  the  feed  of  the  potatoe. 

The  Hems,  or  haulm,  fhould  never  be  cut, 
or  fed  down,  by  cattle,  which  I have  obferved 
to  injure  the  crop ; and  which  fadt  I find  con- 
firmed by  an  experienced  cultivator  in  the  north. 
I have  dated  my  opinion' of  the  difeafe  called 
the  curl,  in  this  plant ; it  ought  to  be  farther 
obferved,  that  on  pulling  up  a curled  plant,  the 
root  will  often  be  found  half-deftroyed  by  the 
grub,  which  inledd,  and  the  worm,  fo  dedruc- 
tive  to  the  roots  of  wheat,  (defcribed  by  Mr. 
Anderdons  bailiff,  p.  129.  Bath  Papers,  before 
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mentioned),  it  is  probable,  may  be  generated 
from  the  corruption  confequent  upon  dry  and 
blighting  weather.  As  far  as  my  obfervation 
coes,  thefe  worms  do  not  owe  their  origin  to 
manure  of  any  kind ; but  that  all  fuch,  as  are 
produced  by  manure,  are  of  a larger,  and  appa- 
rently different  fpecies,  altogether  harmlefs,  in 
the  refpeft  in  queftion.  As  to  the  remedy,  I 
Ihould  conceive  nothing  would  bid  lairer  for 
fuccefs,  than  the  application  of  lime,  alhes, 
malt- du ft,  or  the  like,  either  as  top-dreffmg,  or 
if  the  corn  ftand  in  rows,  to  the  roots.  If  quick- 
lime will  reduce  bones  to  powder,  fo  expedi- 
tioufly  as  is  afferted,  it  muff  furely  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  adopt  that  method,  than  be  at 
the  expence  of  grinding,  or  breaking  them : 
it  has  been  lately  hinted  to  me,  but  I cannot 
vouch  for  the  authority,  that  the  advocates  for 
bone-manure  have  been  far  too  fanguine. 

In  the  north,  potatoes,  carrots,  &c.  are  pre- 
ferved  throughout  winter,  in  a pie , or  pit,  dug 
in  the  earth ; haying  never  ufed  this  method 
myfelf,  I fhall  prefent  it  to  the  reader  in  the 
words'  of  Mr.  Parkinfon. 

“ Chufe  a dry  piece  of  ground,  dig  it  about 
eight  inches  deep,  and  lay  the  fods  or  mould  fo 
taken  out,  bank-wife,  on  each  fide  the  intended 
pie,  which  will  prevent  the  potatoes  from  run- 
ning out.  Let  the  pie  be  from  fix  to  nine  feet 
wide  at  the  bale,  and  the  fides  fronting  the  call 
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and  weft,  one  end  only  being  expofed  to  the 
north.  Raife  it  as  high  as  you  pleafe,  dimi- 
nifhing  it  to  a (harp  ridge,  like  the  rool  ol  a 
houfe  or  barn.  II  it  be  brought  to  a {ingle 
row  at  the  top,  the  pie  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
You  mult  then  cover  the  heap  firft  with  ftraw, 
and  then  with  mould,  regularly  a foot  thick : 
but  if  you  add  a greater  thicknefs,  you  will 
better  enfure  the  fafety  of  your  pie  from  intenfe 
frofts,  which,  if  fuffered  to  penetrate,  would 
fpoil  the  whole.  After  incrufting  your  pie  with 
a fulficient  covering  of  mould,  it  will  be  molt 
advifeable,  as  it  is  abfolutely  neceftary  to  keep 
the  contents  dry,  to  thatch  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  a corn-ftack.” 

I Ihould  apprehend  this  method  proper  upon 
a dry  foil  only.  Another  objection  to  a pie,  is, 
it  precludes  that  occafional  examination,  which 
I find  all  roots  and  fruits  ftored,  to  require. 
Root-crops  are  always  fafeft  when  houfed,  with 
the  provifo,  that  they  are  dry  before  they  are 
heaped.  This  condition  muft  be  obtained, 
either  by  fpreading  in  the  field,  or  at  home. 
Hurdles  are  convenient  in  ftoring  or  houfing, 
for  making  partitions,  when  either  find  or  ftraw 
may  be  uled ; but  it  is  neceftary  to  be  cautious 
in  the  application  of  ftraw,  Ihould  the  roots  be 
damp.  I nearly  fpoiled  a crop  of  carrots,  by 
placing  layers  of  ftraw  between  them,  and,  in- 
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deed  incurred  no  fmall  rifk  of  firing  the  barn  m 
which  they  were  ftored. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Leicefterfhire,  preferves  his 
carrots,  by  digging  a trench  about  three  feet 
wide,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  deep : the  tops  of 
the  plants  are  cut  off,  and  the  roots  laid  clofe  to 
each  other,  perpendicularly.  When  the  trench 
is  full,  they  are  covered  with  ftraw,  and  over 
that,  the  mould  of  the  trench.  They  are  kept 
thus  perfe&ly  good  until  May  or  June.” 

Turnips,  to  preferve  throughout  winter, 
from  Mr.  Varlo.  “ One  load  of  any  kind  of 
dry  ftraw,  fuffices  to  ftack  an  acre  of  turnips,  of 
fifty  tons.  Drawdie turnips,  top  and  tail  them, 
throw  them  into  a wind-row,  and  let  them  be  a 
few  days  to  dry.  Firft,  place  a layer  of  ftraw, 
next  the  ground,  and  upon  it,  a layer  of  tur- 
nips, about  half  a yard  thick ; then  another 
layer  of  ftraw,  and  fo  on  alternately,  every  layer 
being  made  narrower,  until  it  come  to  a point, 
or  fugar-loaf  top. 

“ The  laft  layer  muft  be  ftraw,  which  ferves  to 
keep  all  dry.  Obferve,  at  every  layer  of  turnips, 
to  ftroke,  or  lap  up  the  ends  of  the  under  layer 
of  ftraw,  over  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  clofe, 
and  from  tumbling  out.  The  heap  fliould  be 
as  large  as  a large  hay-cock.”  As  I recollect, 
I ufed  to  bottom  with  faggots,  placing  the  ftraw 
upon  them,  and  taking  care  the  turnips  did  not 

come 
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come  too  near  the  edge  or  outfide  ; the  draw 
being  carefully  drawn  down,  left  a good  fecure 
thatch.  W ould  not  this  method  of  prefer vation 
be  equally  fecure  for  mangel-  wurzel,  potatoes, 
and  carrots  ? I fhould  fuppofe  that  dored  tur- 
nips, their  crude  and  watery  juices  being  ex- 
haled by  feveral  months’  keeping,  would  be 
more  nourifhing  food  for  fucking  ewes,  and  not 
fo  liable  as  is  common,  to  produce  an  exhauding 
flood  of  their  milk. 

My  own  rough  method  of  wafhing  potatoes 
in  a wheel-barrow,  has  been  noted  ; the  follow- 
ing is  a more  commodious  one,  from  the  writer 
above-mentioned.  “ Take  a veffel,  made  in 
the  form  of  a barrel-churn.  The  fides  mud  be 
compofed  of  pantile-laths,  or  fomething  like 
them,  nailed  to  the  two  ends,  at  fuch  a didance 
from  each  other,  as  to  prevent  the  carrots  or 
potatoes  from  falling  out,  and  to  differ  the  water 
to  pafs  freely  through.  A door  mud  be  left  on 
one  fide,  to  put  the  carrots  in  and  let  them  out 
at.  The  veffel  is  hung  over  a fquare  tub  of 
water,  fo  that  about  one-half  of  it  and  of  the 
carrots  is  immerfed  in  the  water.  You  mud 
turn  it  quickly  round,  and  by  thefe  means  you 
will  foon  wadi  great  quantities.  Fix  the  veffel 
over  the  tub  in  fuch  a manner,  that  when  you 
have  diffidently  wadied  your  roots,  you  may 
lift  it  from  the  part  it  turns  in  to  a higher  one 
near  to  one  fide  of  the  tub.  Then  open  the 

G g 4 door 
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door  of  the  veffel,  turn  it  round,  and  deliver 
the  roots  into  a wheelbarrow.”  This  method 
feems  particularly  applicable  to  rutabaga,  beet- 
roots, and  artichokes. 

Lavender  is  a very  valuable  crop,  in  fixa- 
tions whence  it  can  be  conveyed  to  the  metro- 
polis. It  is  by  no  means  tender,  or  very  nice 
as  to  foil,  as  I have  feen  it  flourifh  in  clayey 
ground,  where  burnet  and  tares  have  penfhed, 
during;  a fevere  winter.  The  culture  in  rows, 
from  flips,  is  too  well  known  to  need  defcription. 

Field-garden.  Mr.  Parkinfon  feems  de- 
termined, at  any  rate,  to  overthrow  the  main 
argument  of  thofe  who  will  allow  of  no  ana- 
logy  between  the  held  and  garden-culture.  He 
has  praftifed,  with  fuccefs,  the  culture  of  all 
forts  of  peafe  and  beans,  cabbages,  carrots, 
parfnips,  onions,  fpinage^  &c.  in  the  held,  in- 
head of  the  garden,  obtaining  every  fpecies  of 
garden-produce,  not  only  at  a much  cheaper 
rate,  but  even  earlier,  his  green  peas  being 
ready  for  market  by  the  10th  of  June,  and  this 
upon  old  ploughed  land.  The  twelve-inch 
rows  were  hoed  by  a frnall  plough,  drawn  by 
an  afs ; and  very  little  labour  was  done  by  the 
fpade.  The  carrots  handing  in  drills,  inhead 
of  digging  them  up,  as  ulual,  he  ploughed  the 
earth  from  them,  with  the  Rotheram  plough, 
after  which  they  were  eafily  pulled  up  by  hand. 
He  recommends  the  field-culture  for  cucumbers. 

This 
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This  is  certainly  an  excellent  plan,  where  much 
garden-produce  is  confumed,  and  where  a fur- 
plus  can  be  difpofed  of  either  at  market,  or  in 
the  farm-yard.  Garden  produftions,  I have 
often  remarked,  will  come  to  greater  fize  and 
perfection  in  the  field,  from  the  benefit  of  a 
more  free  circulation  of  air. 

Watered  Meadow,  from  the  fubfiance 
and  earlinefs  of  the  crop  it  produces,  is  of  ma- 
terial confequence  in  winter-feeding.  It  has 
often  lurprifed  me,  that  our  ftrongeft  advocates 
for  irrigation,  fhould  omit  to  recommend  the 
pradlice  upon  arable  land,  fince,  “ conducting 
water  in  furrows  over  arable  grounds,  has  been 
praclifed  immemorially  in  Scotland.”  The  im- 
provement would  be  great  in  parched  or  fcald- 
ing  foils,  and  driving  fands,  fome  of  which  I 
think  I have  noticed,  within  the  reach,of  water. 


. QUANTITIES  OF  SEVERAL  SPECIES  OF  WIN- 
TER-FOOD REQUIRED  BY  CATTLE. 

Cabbages.  A middle-fized  o x,  whilft  fat- 
tening, will  confume,  of  this  vegetable,  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  about,  or  upwards  of  i8olb. — a 
sheep  151k-  and  upwards,  a final  1 quantity  of 
fiay  being  allowed; — a yearling-calf.  701b. 

of 
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of  refufe  and  leaves,  with  draw.  When  hay  is 
in  plenty,  it  is,  perhaps,  cheapell  in  the  end, 
with  fattening  flock,  to  give  a liberal  allowance. 
No  food  produces  fo  large  a quantity  of  manure 
as  cabbage.  The  product  of  a moderate  acre 
of  cabbages,  will  completely  fatten,  in  five 
months,  three  large  beads,  put  to  them  lean; 
or  thirty  fheep.  The  old  accounts  of  the  ufe 
of  this  article,  always  appeared  to  me  very 
high  and  flattering;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
they  were  derived  from  the  mod  refpeftable 
authority.  The  following  is  extrafted  from 
Mr.  Young’s  Northern  Tour  : 

Produce  of  36  acres  of  cabbages,  cultivated 
by  C.  Turner,  Efq.  of  Yorkfhire. 


s. 

14  Fat  beads,  20  weeks,  at  4 

d. 

0 

£. 

’ 56 

S’ 

O 

25  Milch  Cows, 

do.  - - 4 

0 

- 100 

O 

12  Calves,  - 

- do.  - - 2 

0 

- 24 

O 

8 Bulls  - - 

- do.  - - 4 

0 

- 3 2 

O 

400  Deer  - - 

- do.  - - 0 

6 

~ 200. 

O 

Or /'ll.  gs. 

per  acre. 

412 

O 

“ Oxen  of  eighty  done  (fourteen  lb.  to  the 
done)  upon  an  average,  eat  fourteen  done  per 
day ; and,  fattening  in  four  months,  eat,  in  the 
whole,  nine  tons,  dxteen  hundred  weight  of 
cabbage,  and  feven  hundred  weight  of  hay. 
Heifers  eat  nine  done  per  day,  fattening  in 

three 
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three  months,  eat,  in  the  whole,  four  tons, 
fourteen  hundred  weight  of  cabbages,  and  five 
pounds  of  hay,  per  day  each,  or  three  hundred 
and  half  of  hay  in  all.  Yearlings  eat  five 
ftone  per  day,  with  draw,  during  a winter  of  fix 
months;  or  five  ton,  five  hundred  weight  each, 
in  all.”  The  quantity  of  hay  allowed  the  fat- 
tening cattle,  feems  to  me  very  fmall  indeed. 

From  an  account  in  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  4, 
twelve  acres  of  cabbages  fed  45  oxen,  and  up- 
wards of 60  fheep,for  threemonths,duringwhich 
time  they  throve  as  fad  as  in  the  height  of  dim- 
mer. The  cabbages  were  carted  to  the  dock 
in  the  fields,  and  given  without  being  cut. 

Cabbages  will  finifh  bullocks  and  fheep,  from 
the  fummer-grafs,  without  occafioning  them  to 
recede  in  condition,  as  is  the  cafe  with  turnips, 
and  other  food,  at  drd ; and  cabbages  are  pre- 
ferable to  turnips,  for  ewes  at  lambing-time;  in 
fliort,  they  are  excellent  for  bullocks  and  fheep  ; 
but  I cannot  join  in  thofe  high  encomiums  that 
have  been  bedowed  upon  their  ufe  for  dairy- 
cows  and  pigs,  with  both  which  I have  tried 
cabbage,  without  any  remarkable  fuccefs.  I 
have  found  plenty  of  good  hay,  alone,  more 
productive  of  butter,  than  cabbage  and  hay : 
As  to  cabbage  and  draw,  I have  feen  nothing 
amongd  dairy-cows,  from  fuch  diet,  but  mif- 
chief;  but  I believe,  that  the  goodnefs  of  all 
other  vegetables,  as  well  as  grafs,  depends  much 

upon 
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upon  the  natural  richnefs  of  the  foil.  For  an 
acre  of  cabbages  to  fatten  five  oxen,  as  has  been 
Hated,  appears  a profit  almoft  incredible  to  me, 
who  have  been  accuHomed  to  moderate  crops 
only.  I ufed  to  reckon  the  expence  upon  an 
acre  0/  this  crop,  about  £.4..  The  reader  will 
recoileft  Mr.  Amos  Hated  it  at  £.\.  9s. ; no  one 
will  luppofe  that  gentleman  has  over-rated  the 
worth  of  good  cabbage,  at  four  (hillings  per 
ton. 

Turnips.  The  culture  of  thefe,  betwTeen 
rows  of  wheat,  or  beans,  and  their  culture  with 
wheat,  to  be  fucceeded  by  beans  and  potatoes, 
with  an  annual  continuance  of  the  fyHem,  has 
been  recommended  upon  various  high  autho- 
rity, beginning  with  that  ol  Tull.  Whether 
fuch  double  crops  be  really  preferable  to  fingle, 
or  whether  the  fyfiem  partake  moH  ol  curiofity 
or  ufe,  I have  no  means,  or  right,  to  determine; 
but  the  experiment  is  fufficiently  eafy. 

Sheep  will  eat,  upon  an  average,  twenty 
pounds  of  turnips  each,  in  twenty-four  hours : 
bullocks  near  two  hundred  pounds.  An 
acre  of  good  turnips  (in  the  field)  between  No- 
vember and  March,  will  keep  100  flteep,  fix 
weeks ; of  rutabaga,  the  fame  number  of  Iheep 
a month  or  five  weeks.  An  acre  of  turnips, 
drawn,  making  about  forty  cart-loads,  will  fat- 
ten an  ox,  with  Hraw,  on  good  land;  on  inferior 

. foils. 
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roils,  they  muff  be  afiifted  by  hay,  and  generally 
by  corn  alfo. 

The  following  account  of  cattle  fed  upon 
five  acres  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Beever,  is  taken  from  the  Bath 
Papers,  vol.  4.  Four  acres  were  eaten  upon 
the  land,  folded  with  hurdles,  into  portions  ol 
an  acre  each,  the  remainder  pulled,  and  carted 
to  the  houfe.  Began  feeding  April  13th,  finiffi- 
ed  May  11th. 


£. 

12  Bullocks,  weight  40  ftone  each,' 

i 4 

16 

4 weeks,  at  2 i.  ----- 

1 ± 

8 Two-year  olds,  at  is.  - - - - 

- 1 

12 

i5Full-fized  Cows,  at  2s.  - - - - 

- 6 

O 

40  Sheep,  at  3 d.  ------- 

- 2 

O 

18  Horfes,  fed  in  the  ftables  with  hay, 

i 3 

12 

at  is. 

£18 

O 

Befides  40  (lore  hogs  and  pigs,  which  lived 
upon  the  broken  pieces  and  offals,  without  any 
other  allowance,  for  the  whole  four  weeks.  Sir 
Thomas  found  this  crop  full  24  tons  and  half 
per  acre,  and  refufcd,  in  April,  ten  guineas  for 
it.  Mr.  ^ oung  has  known  40  tons  of  this  root 
raifed  upon  an  acre,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  which 
is  moft  encouraging  intelligence  to  cattle-feed- 
ers: he  recommends  to  take  them  up,  by 

ploughing 
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ploughing  the  rows  without  a coulter,  wtth  a 
round  lhare  and  blunt  edge.  There  feems  to 
be  fome  confufion  made  by  our  agricultures, 
between  the  rutabaga  and  the  turnip-rooted 
cabbage  : I have,  erroneoufly,  I find,  made 
thole  terms  fynonimous;  but  am  informed  by 
Mr.  Gibbs,  that  the  rutabaga  is,  properly,  the 
Swedifh  turnip,  to  which  the  turnip-rooted 
cabbage  is  far  inferior.  They  are,  doubtlefs, 
of  the  fame  genus,  if  not  precifely  the  fame  fpe- 
cies,  varying  only  from  difference  of  foil  and 
culture.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has, 

1 hear,  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  the  rutabaga, 
this  year,  at  Wooburn. 

Of  raw  potatoes,  a middling  ox  will  eat  a 
bufhel  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  which,  the 
common  allowance  of  hay  is  ten  pounds.  A 
sheep  will  eat  a gallon  in  the  fame  time,  with 
a fmall  quantity  of  hay,  faid  by  fome  to  be  fo 
fmall,  that  half  a pound  per  day  will  fuffice. 
A horse  will  require,  from  half  a peck  to  a 
peck  per  day,  with  hay. 

Potatoes  have  proved  worth  a fhilling  per 
bufhel,  for  fattening  flock  of  all  forts,  (fwine 
excepted),  on  an  average  of  years.  The  gold- 
finder,  champion-potatoe,  and  golden-globe, 
feem  to  have  the  preference. 

Mr.  Mayo,  of  Suffex,  fatted  yearly,  6 oxen, 

2 fleers,  and  4 cows,  or  heifers ; killed  one  ol 
160  flone,  that  had  321b.  loofe  fat  within  him. 

2 An 
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An  ox  of  140  ft  one,  eat  rather  more  than  a 
bufhel  of  potatoes  per  day,  and  lclb.  hay.  Has 
had  beafts  on  turnips,  that  ate  each  three  bulhels 
a day,  and  as  much  hay  as  if  they  had  no  other 
food.  With  this  feeder  oxen  fed  as  faft  on  po- 
tatoes, as  on  oil-cake. 

I this  day  confulted  a Surrey  farmer,  one  of 
the  firft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
who  applied  raw  potatoes  to  the  purpofe 
of  fattening  beafts.  He  prefers  them  to  any 
other  food  within  his  knowledge,  when  their 
price  at  market  is  not  too  high,  the  cafe  ai 
prefent.  His  praftice  is  to  put  up  middle-fized 
bullocks,  in  Odlober,  not  quite  half  fat,  which 
he  makes  ready  for  the  butcher  in  three  months, 
allowing,  as  I underftood,  as  much  hay  as  the 
beafts  will  eat. 

Forty  lambs  eat  greedily  four  or  five  bufhels 
cut  potatoes  per  day,  in  December  and  January, 
and  they  throve  well  upon  them  ; when  the 
potatoes  fcoured  the  lambs,  a little  hay  amended 
that  defedl. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  Suflex,  takes  up  his 
sheep,  (South  Downs),  from  the  after-grafs, 
middle  of  November,  to  a yard,  with  a fhed 
adjoining,  and  there  feeds  them  on  potatoes, 
with  a little  hay,  morning  and  evening;  until 
the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
when  they  are  fit  for  market.  The  roots 
are  cut  into  two  or  three  fiices,  and  given 

in 
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in  troughs,  under  {belter.  The  lambs  gene- 
rally coh  12  to  14-f.  At  two  years  old,  fatted 
to  nine  or  eleven  hone,  and  fold  at  4 s.  per  ftone. 
The  internal  fat  of  one  weighed  151b/  Mr. 
Fuller  fuppofes  potatoes  equal  in  fattening 
fheep,  with  corn,  oil-cake,  or  grafs. 

When  in  p.  22,  I treated  as  a whim,  the  feed- 
ing cattle  with  raw  potatoes,  the  reader  ought 
to  underhand  my  meaning  to  be  labouring 
cattle.  But  although  fuch  confiderable  things 
are  done,  in  the  fattening  way,  with  this  excel- 
lent root  in  a raw  hate,  I am  clear  the  profit 
will  always  be  greater,  and  the  quality  of  the 
flefh-meat  fuperior,  from  the  root  beamed  or 
baked  ; and  a commodious  kiln,  of  a reafonable 
price,  which  would  bake  or  roah  a large  quan- 
tity of  potatoes,  is  yet  an  objedl  for  the  attention 
of  our  ingenious  artifls.  Raw  potatoes  have 
been  found  to  injure  milch-cows,  rendering  their 
milk  fo  thin,  as  to  be  unfit  even  for  fuckling. 
Mr.  Billinghey  found  the  water  in  which  pota- 
toes had  been  boiled,  injurious  to  hogs.  Mr. 
Turner  proved  the  fame  by  experiment. 

The  expences  upon  potatoes  have  generally 
amounted  to  fix  or  feven  pounds  per  acre,  (on 
which,  however,  a confiderable  reduftion  may 
be  made  by  improved  culture) ; and  if  the  ex- 
periments have  been  accurate,  an  acre,  produc- 
ing about  350  bufhels,  will,  with  a little  hay 
daily,  completely  fatten  three  large  beahs,  put 

up 
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tip  with  very  little  flefh  upon  them,  in,  from 
twelve  to  fixteen  weeks*  fome  roots  being  left. 

Carrots.  I do  not  recolleft  any  accurately 
detailed  experiments  of  the  ufe  of  this  root,  in 
fattening  oxen  and  Iheep ; but  I (hould  fuppofe, 
from  its  lufcious  nature,  one  bulhel  a day  would 
fuffice  a middling  ox,  and  that  he  would  be 
fattened  with  fuch  allowance,  and  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  hay,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks.  A 
working  cart-horfe  will  eat  from  a bufhel  to  fe- 
ven  pecks  per  day,  with  hay;  a yearling  colt,  a 
peck.  The  expences  upon  this  crop,  with  me, 
have  run  as  high  as  fix  or  feven  pounds  per  acre, 
from  thecircumftanceofgrowingthemupon  land, 
which,  having  been  always  under  the  common 
method  of  tillage,  was,  in  confequence,  in  a 
rough,  cloddy  ftate ; being  thoroughly  pulve- 
rized, for  the  carrot-feed,  the  crop,  and  fuccef- 
fions  of  weeds,  were  beyond  all  conception; 
but  under  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry,  I fee  no 
reafon  why  the  culture  of  carrots  Ihould  be 
more  expenfive  than  that  of  turnips. 

No  fingle  vegetable  article  has  employed  the 
pens  of  our  agricultural  writers,  more  than  this 
of  carrots ; fome  controverfy  has  formerly  arifen 
on  the  fubjeft ; but,  fince  we  have  had  time  to 
wax  cool,  it  may  be  fafely  allowed,  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  root,  however  great,  were,  at  firfl, 
much  exaggerated  to  thofe  who  Colle&ed  ac- 
counts for  the  worthieft  purpofes:  for  example, 

H h a lean 
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a lean  porker  was  fattened  with  carrots,  in  ten 
days — horfes  hunted  two  or  three  times  a week 
with  them,  throughout  the  feafon,  equally  flout 
as  with  corn;  and  as  to  labouring  cart-horfes, 
if  there  were  any  difference  refpetting  them, 
between  oats  and  carrots,  it  was  in  favour  of 
the  latter! 

Having  refided,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life, 
in  our  chief  carrot-county,  (Suffolk),  and  occa- 
fionally,  ever-fince,  ufed  thofe  roots  in  feeding 
all  kinds  of  domeflic  animals,  bullocks  and  fheep 
excepted,  I fhall  'put  down,  impartially,  what 
has  occurred  to  my  experience.  Of  the  roots, 
(unlefs  we  may  be,  by  and  by,  induced  to  except 
the  mangel-wurzel),  and  of  all  our  cattle-crops, 
carrots  are  the  mofl  fubflantial,  and  mofl  nutri- 
tious, next  to  corn.  I have  invariably  found 
this  to  be  the  cafe  with  pigs,  which  alone  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  determine  the  matter,  fince  thofe  ani- 
mals,it  is  well  known,  require  the  mofl  nourifhing 
food  of  all  others,  to  fatten  them,  nor  can  that  be 
done  to  any  good  purpofe,  without  corn  or  milk. 
Carrots  never  gripe  and  purge,  or  are  rejetted, 
like  potatoes,  but  keep  the  cattle  in  conflant 
thrift  and  comfort;  in  this  comparifon,  how- 
ever, I mufl  be  underflood  as  fpeaking  of  both 
articles  raw,  otherwife  the  queflion  is  materially 
changed:  potatoes  cooked,  are  unexception- 
ably  excellent;  now,  carrots  do  not  boil,  at 
leafl,  to  advantage,  their  great  merit  lies  in  their 

being 
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being  fo  very  nutritious,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
void  of  all  obje£lion  in  a raw  (fate. 

I have  given  carrots  to  horfes  of  every 
defeription,  and  the  praftice  is  perfeftly  fami- 
liar to  me.  Neither  cart  nor  faddle-horfes, 
although  they  will  perform  very  well,  whilft  fed 
with  carrots,  are  able  to  go  through  fo  much 
labour,  or  to  do  it  with  fo  much  eafe  and  fafety 
to  themfelves,  as  when  they  are  allowed  corn; 
and  the  only  proper  application  of  carrots  to 
horfes,  is  to  luch  as  either  do  not  work  at  all, 
or  very  moderately;  but,  fhould  the  carrots  be 
fubftituted  for  hay  inftead  of  corn,  it  makes  a 
very  material  difference  in  the  queflion,  and  in 
many  cafes,  fuch  a difpenfation  might  be  advan- 
tageous in  all  points.  If  a man  can  maintain 
his  cart-horfes  in  good  working-order,  and  good 
health,  as  many  really  do  upon  thefe  roots,  in- 
ftead of  oats,  I have  nothing  farther  to  fay,  ex- 
cept in  praife  of  his  economy ; I only  infill,  that 
the  very  fevere  labour  which  I have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  horfes  go  through,  could  not  be 
endured  without  corn;  and  that  I have  known 
horfes  abfolutely  ruined  by  working  them  upon 
carrots,  when  the  labour  was  by  no  means  hard 
enough  to  have  injured  them,  had  they  been 
properly  fed  with  corn.  I have  little  to  feek 
on  this  fubjecl,  fince  I have,  myfelf,  fufficiently 
often,  ridden  and  driven  horfes  carrot-fed, 
watching  their  daily  condition,  and  marking 
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even  the  dew  upon  their  coats,  the  heaving  of 
their  flanks,  and  the  comparative  tone  of  their 
inufcular  exertions. 

A few  months  fince,  I accidentally  met  with 
an  old  Suffolk  carter,  whom  I had  formerly 
known  in  that  county.  This  man  had  been,  in 
in  his  day,  a famous  ploughman  and  foot- ball 
player,  was  born  near  Woodbridge,  and  per- 
fe&ly  knew  the  culture  and  cufloms  of  the 
fand-lands.  I had  a great  deal  of  difcourfe 
with  him,  on  the  carrot  and  turnip-hufbandry, 
rice-balking,  paring,  See . particularly  demand- 
ing of  him,  whether  he  thought  carrots  equal 
to  corn  for  labouring  horfes  ? He  quickly  re- 
torted, by  the  queftion— “ Who  could  ever  be 
fool  enough  to  think  of  fuch  a thing?”  imme- 
diately adding— “ becaufe  you  know  carrots 
loofen  horfes’  bodies,  inflead  of  binding  them, 
like  corn.”  I then  related  to  him  the  accounts 
which  had  been  publifhed  : to  which  he  an- 
fwered — “ thefe  people  know  nothing  at  all  of 
the  matter ; we  who  drive  their  horfes  know 
beft  about  that;  and  do  you  think  we  are  fuch 
fools  as  to  tell  them  what  oats  we  give  our 
horfes?  In  light  work,  carrots  will  do  well 
enough,  but  better  with  a little  corn ; as  to 
chalk-cart,  and  heavy  work,  carrots  would  wafh 
a horfes  guts  out,”  He  then  related  the  cafe  of 
a farmer,  known  to  us  both,  with  whom  he 
lived,  who  ruined  a team  or  two  of  capital 

horfes. 
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horfes,  at  chalk-cart,  although  they  were  full- 
fed  with  oats  and  beans,  through  the  job. 

The  mention  of  this  man  brings  me  to  the 
vile  and  flupid  cuflom,  of  farmers  permitting 
their  ignorant  and  conceited  fervants  to  fluff 
and  pamper  their  cart-horfes,  and  even  to 
quack  them  with  drugs,  under  one  filly  pretence 
or  other.  Many  farmers  are  conflantly  buffer- 
ing Ioffes  in  this  way,  and  yet  are  too  indolent 
to  apply  an  effeftual  remedy  to  an  evil  of  fuch 
real  confequence;  they  even  wink  at  the  crime 
of  Healing  corn,  if  accompanied  with  the  pre- 
tence, that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  horfes: 
notwithflanding  the  folly  and  danger,  in  every 
point  of  view,  of  accepting  fuch  an  apology. 
This  apology  has  paffed  current,  I am  in- 
formed, many  times  before  the  magiflrate,  to 
the  great  triumph,  but  by  no  means  the  amend- 
ment, of  the  culprit. 

The  experienced  reader,  who  knows  that 
the  ability  to  labour,  in  cattle,  depends  fo  ma- 
terially upon  bodily  conflri&ion,  or  tightnefs, 
will  immediately  fix  his  attention  upon  the  jet 
of  our  carter’s  argument,  “ carrots  loofen  horfes,” 
and  he  will  wonder  equally  with  me,  that  a cer- 
tain phyfician,  who  muff  fo  thoroughly  have 
invefligated  the  brute,  as  well  as  human  phy- 
fiology,  fhould  expedt  horfes  to  labour  upon  a 
diet  fo  loofe,  watery,  and  even  debilitating,  as 
raw  potatoes.  In  this,  and  all  other  cafes, 
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where  common-fenfe  is  palpably  violated,  in 
limine,  or  in  the  firft  inflance,  the  pretence  of 
experiment  and  utility  is  mere  harlequinade : 
who  does  not  know,  that  force  can  eftablifh  a 
cultom,  with  or  againfl  the  grain,  and  dignify 
it  with  the  name  of  good  ? I remember  a dra- 
goon, who  ufed  to  beat  his  horfe  with  a broom- 
flick,  until  he  forced  him  to  drink  : and  I have 
heard  of  compelling  horfes,  by  dint  of  flarva- 
tion,  to  eat  raw  potatoes,  in  fpite  of  the  gripes, 
fcouring,  flaring  of  the  coat,  hollownefs  of  the 
flanks,  and  every  fymptom  of  the  impropriety 
of  the  food  ; but  habit  has  blunted  the  edge  of 
thefe  ill  effe£ls,  and  the  animal,  for  a while, 
makes  a miferable  fhift.  To  experiments  of  this 
kind,  unfounded  in  reafon,  or  our  general  expe- 
rience, I fhould  pay  little  attention  indeed. 
Should  a man  tell  me,  he  had  fattened  hogs 
with  faw-dufl  and  cremor-tartar,  allowing  them 
diflilled  vinegar,  by  way  of  wafh,  I fhould  fay, 
it  was  a noble  and  extraordinary  experiment, 
and  the  more  fo,  in  that  it  owed  no  fort  of  obli- 
gation to  reafon  and  common-fenfe. 

I have  enlarged  upon  this  fubjeft,  becaufe  I 
have  known  the  rage  of  experiment,  novelty, 
and  the  defire,  perhaps,  of  attempting  to  fail 
almofl  in  the  wind’s  eye  of  economy,  lead  many 
perfons  into  error,  and  fome  almofl  out  of  the 
limits  of  humanity.  Syflem  will  frequently 
harden  the  tenderefl  hearts.  It  is  mean  and 
4 groveling, 
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crroveling,  in  a country  like  this,  teeming  with 
fuch  an  exuberance  of  produ£lions  for  the  fup- 
port  of  man  and  beaR,  to  pinch  the  belly  of  the 
latter,  who  fo  dearly  earns  his  keep ; to  (horten 
the  ufeful  term  of  his  exiRence,  to  deteriorate 
even  the  value  of  his  dung,  for  lucre  of  the  hy- 
pothetical faving  of  a few  (hillings. 

My  own  very  {lender  experience,  in  feeding 
with  raw  potatoes,  is  as  follows : I have  given  them 
in  large  quantities,  with  bran  and  wafh,  to  large 
Rore-pigs  in  Ryes,  without  any  good  efleft ; alfo 
to  young  pigs,  running  the  yard,  with  ill  effeft. 
I tried  my  Rabies  round,  with  the  fame  fuccefs 
that  a certain  German  cultivator  experienced 
(fee  Annals  of  Agriculture:)  I could  perfuade 
only  one  old  mare  to  bite  a raw  potatoe,  and  fhe 
fpat  it  out  again;  fo  horfes,  it  feems,  as  well  as 
doftors,  difagree. 

Carrots,  by  themfelves,  are  entirely  ufelefs  in 
the  fattening  of  pig-Rock,  excepting,  perhaps, 
in  that  kind  of  Rore-fattening,  for  market,  which 
is  alfo  performed  with  clover ; but  for  beef  and 
mutton,  perhaps,  nothing  is  fuperior.  In  the 
following  experiment,  I hope  there  was  no  error, 
or  mis-reckoning ; but  the  crops  found,  im- 
inenfely  high,  and  the  weekly  quantity  con- 
fumed  by  the  beaRs,  very  moderate.  I fhould 
like,  wonderfully,  to  grow  fuch  crops,  and  to 
apply  them  fo  profitably.  Be  the  matter  how 

it  may,  the  account  came  from  a moR  refpeft- 
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able  clergyman,  and  as  a cultivator,  of  high 
repute,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Onley,  of  Stifled,  in 
Effex. 

" Mr.  Gainfborough,  at  his  farm  at  Notley, 
next  Braintree,  on  a fimilar,  but  frefher  foil, 
with  the  fame  ploughing  and  feed,  without  ma- 
nure, the  preceding  crop  on  a grafs-lay,  having 
too  been  an  extraordinary  crop  of  carrots,  (of 
which  I gave  an  account  laft  year)  with  one 
nice  hoeing  at  eleven  {hillings  per  acre,  and 
three  Tough  weedings,  that  in  all,  for  the  whole 
field,  amounted  to  thirty  {hillings,  took  up  from 
a full  four  acres  of  ploughed  land,  two  thoufand 
and  nine  hundred  bufhels,  many  of  which,  after 
being  cocked  in  the  field,  (in  fmall  upright 
cocks,  of  twelve  bufhels  each,  the  tops  and  tails 
cut  off  and  laid  over  them,  handing  a month) 
and  carted  dry,  were  injured,  probably  from  the 
hate  of  this  mild  winter,  in  being  too  clofely 
packed  in  a dry  barn  : twelve  halled-bullocks, 
bought  in  Odlober,  computed  to  rife  to  thirty 
fcore  each,  are  fattened  with  them  at  the  allow- 
ance of  twenty-fix  bufhels  of  carrots,  and  half  a, 
hundred,  of  hay,  to  the  whole  lot,  per  week. 
In  this  inflance  of  comparifon  with  turnips,  the 
carrots  hand  as  three  to  one;  for  four  acres  of 
good  turnips  would  not  fatten  more  than  four 
fuch  beads ; but  this  was  frefh  land,  and  the 
produce  great.”  Mr.  Onley  had  from  a wheat- 
bubble,  one  acre,  fix  hundred  bufhels  of  carrots, 
4 which 
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which  he  believes,  of  all  vegetable  food,  (mean- 
ing vegetables  for  cattle),  to  be  the  lead;  laxative. 
In  dicing  a peck-full  of  each,  the  carrots  ex- 
ceeded the  turnips,  in  weight,  four  pounds  in 
thebudiel:  when  perfe&ly  dried  by  keeping, 
carrots  dirink  much,  become  lefs  beneficial  for 
milch,  in  Mr.  Onley’s  opinion,  and  more  pro* 
fitable  probably,  for  fattening  cattle ; and  cer- 
tainly fo  for  horfes. 

To  make  a precife  datement  of  the  compa- 
rative worth  of  an  acre,  of  each  of  the  cattle- 
crops,  would  be  impofiible  and  ufelefs,  under 
the  various  circumdances,  in  which  they  are,  or 
can  be  cultivated ; but  with  regard  to  thofe, 
whofe  land  will  bear  them  all,  the  appropriate 
merits  of  each  of  the  three  great  leading  arti- 
cles, feem  to  dand  as  follows : — Carrots  will  go 
farthed  in  fattening,  and  it  may  be  prefumed, 
will  produce  the  riched  meat ; they  are  alfo  the 
mod  falubrious  for  dore-feeding.  Potatoes 
rank  next,  with  the  advantage  of  being  much 
improved  in  value,  by  cookery.  Cabbages 
produce  great  abundance  of  food,  far  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  two  former  articles,  and  of 
more  limited  ufe,  fince  with  horfes,  they  dand 
as  nothing;  and  with  dore-pigs,  as  a mere 
make-lhift.  Turnips,  although  offuch  general 
ufe,  indubitably  come  in  the  lad  place,  in  all 
and  every  refpefl,  danding  in  no  degree  of 
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comparifon  with  any  article  but  cabbages;  and 
to  thole,  turnips  are  ever  inferior  in  quality, 
and  upon  foils  equally  adapted  to  both,  and  un- 
der the  mod  advantageous  culture,  in  quantity 
alfo.  The  caufe  of  the  more  general  culture  of 
turnips,  fubfifts  in  cuftom  fimply,  or  in  their 
adaptation  to  poor,  light  foils ; and  no  propo- 
fition  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  the  cultivator 
of  a deep,  rich  loam,  whatever  he  may  gain, 
mull  always  lofe  money,  by  growing  either  tur- 
nips or  cabbages.  The  ideas  of  cabbages,  taken 
from  the  land,  to  be  fpent  at  home,  drawing  it, 
or  of  this  crop,  or  the  other,  fucceeding  bed 
after  cabbages,  after  carrots,  or  after  turnips, 
are  pure  agricultural  badinage.  The  quellion 
is  not,  whether  cabbages  exhault  the  foil,  of 
the  truth  of  which,  indeed,  I make  no  quellion  ; 
but,  whether  they  pay  for  the  exhaullion?  And 
as  to  the  fpecific  merits  of  each,  or  any  of  thefe 
crops,  towards  fucceeding  ones,  examine  the 
whole  experimental  field,  in  the  volumes  of 
that  grand  repofitory  of  economical  knowledge, 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  and  you  will  find 
fix  proofs  on  one  fide  the  quellion,  and  half-a- 
dozen  on  the  other. 

I had  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  place, 
that  the  culture  of  parfnips  for  cattle,  is,  accord- 
ing to  my  information,  increafing  ; and  that  the 
bell  method  is  to  fow  them  in  autumn,  as  they 
, receive 
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receive  no  damage  from  froft.  They  boil  in 
confiderably  lefs  time  than  carrots,  and,  like 
thofe,  are  unobjectionable  in  their  raw  (late. 

The  following  Ample  and  unexpenfive  me- 
thod of  steaming  potatoes,  is  pra&ifedby  Mr. 
Crook,  of  Tytherton,  N.  Wiltfhire,  who  fat- 
tens oxen  with  them  upon  a large  fcale.  “ He 
takes  a velfel  fitted  to  the  fize  of  the  boiler ; 
one  that  is  generally  made  ufe  of  for  heating 
water,  for  walhing,  is  fufficiently  large,  holding 
eight  or  ten  gallons.  In  the  bottom  of  this 
fteamer,  there  are  a number  of  holes,  about  the 
fize  of  a common  auger,  which  allow  the  (team 
to  pafs  through  the  potatoes,  with  which  the 
boiler  is  filled;  the  bottom  where  it  refts  on 
the  mouth  of  the  boiler,  being  made  tight  with 
a wet  cloth,  to  fecure  the  fleam  from  efcaping. 
The  fteamer,  for  eafe  in  emptying  and  filling, 
does  not  hold  more  than  from  one  to  two 
bulhels.  The  potatoes  are  quickly  drefted,  and 
the  water  draining  from  thefe,  fupplies  the  ex- 
haufting  of  the  fleam ; they  are  then  overturned 
into  a cooler,  and  more  put  in  their  place:  the 
potatoes  are  afterwards  mixed  with  chopped 
hay  and  ftraw.”  f Annals  of  Agriculture.)  In 
this  method,  both  turnips  and  parfnips  may 
alfo  be  fteamed,  for  any  particular  occafion. 
My  own  practice  has  been  to  boil  potatoes,  and 
fometimes  carrots  with  cabbages,  for  pigs.  Two 
faggots  and  half  of  wood,  ufually  boiled  three 
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bufhels  and  half  of  roots,  the  expence  full  one 
penny  per  bufhel,  labour,  and  wear  and  tare 
included. 

The  article  of  potatoes  affords  me  an  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  to  the  reader  a fpeci- 
men  of  the  real  market-worth  of  practical  opi- 
nions, for  which  I again  ftand  obliged  to  the 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  No.  184.  The  reader 
cannot  fuppofe,  that  I mean  any  difrefpeft  to 
the  authors  of  fuch  enquiries,  who  are  en- 
gaged moft  ufefully  for  the  interefls  of  their 
country,  and  for  whofe  experience  and  fcience 
I have  the  utmoft  deference. 

Opinions,  entertained  in  different  counties, 
on  the  ameliorating  quality  of  potatoes : 

Sujfex.  Wheat  as  good  as  after  any  other 
crop. 

Chejfer.  The  culture  (of  potatoes)  has  a 
tendency  to  impoverith  every  eflate  on  which 
it  is  introduced. 

Lancajler.  Wheat  after  them  bad  and  fee- 
ble— exhaufl  greatly. 

Durham . Wheat  after  them  good  and 

clean. 

York,  N.  Riding.  In  the  opinion  of  fome 
they  exhaufl  greatly,  and  the  culture  retrained. 

Were  I to  extend  thefe  various  readings  upon 
agriculture  and  live-ftock,  (for  my  colle&ions 
are  large,)  into  what  a field  fhould  I entei ! The 

above, 
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above,  and  feveral  other  examples,  difperfed 
herein,  all  ferve  to  fhew,  that  the  opinions  of 
pretended  experience  are  not  worth  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  detailed,  for  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a ufeful  purpofe.  In  the  formation  of 
thefe  opinions,  fortuitous  and  variable  accidents 
are  ever  fubllituted  for  permanent  principles; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  thofe  who  are  moll 
ignorant  of  real  grounds,  are  ever  moll  induf- 
trious  in  the  fabrication  of  fiflitious  ones.  On 
any  fubjeft,  befides  that  which  is  ftyled  prac- 
tical knowledge,  it  requires  a certain  {hare  of 
natural  logic,  to  form  a rational  propofition.  I 
will  go  farther, — it  is  neceffary  to  be  extremely 
cautious,  with  refpeft  to  the  admiffion  even  of 
faffs,  which  are  liable  to  diflortion  and  varia- 
tion, from  prejudice,  or  want  of  care. 

But  with  fubmiffion,  the  ameliorating  quality 
of  potatoes,  for  reafons  already  afiigned,  feems 
a ftrange  expectation,  particularly  when  con- 
nected with  the  quantum  of  vegetable  gluten, 
the  root  is  fuppofed,  by  a phyfician,  to  contain. 
I fhould  not  marvel,  if,  in  the  courfe  of  our  im- 
provement, we  find  wheat,  alfo,  to  poffefs  an 
ameliorating  quality  ! In  the  analyfis  of  pota- 
toes, the  phyfician  alluded  to,  has  difcovered, 
that  they  contain  nearly  as  much  gluten  as 
wheat;  and  he  thence  concludes,  that  they 
afford  nearly  as  much  nourifhment;  a conclu- 

fion 
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fion  unfounded  in  juft  theory,  and  univerfally 
contradidled  by  faft.  Vegetable  glutens  are, 
undoubtedly,  various  in  quality,  nor  is  weight 
always  the  true  ftandard  of  the  nutritive  power. 


ON  MEADOW  AND  PASTURE. 

This  country  and  Ireland  are  juftly  re- 
nowned for  the  moll  verdant  paftures,  and  the 
fineft  natural  grafs  upon  earth;  our  manage- 
ment alfo,  at  leaft  as  far  as  relates  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  vegetables,  or  the  hay  procefs,  is 
eminently  fuperior,  and  has  probably  arrived 
within  a very  few  degrees  of  perfeftion  ; but  in 
other  refpe&s,  and  thofe  of  prior  confequence, 
in  the  feeding,  culture,  and  economical  expen- 
diture of  grafs,  whilft  growing,  we  are  by  no 
means  fo  far  advanced,  as  is  evinced  even  by 
our  beft-managed  diftri&s.  Why  the  culture 
of  grafs  has  been  fo  much  negle&ed,  whilft  the 
tillage  of  corn-land  has  been  fo  fondly  and  fe- 
duloufly  purfued,  throughout  every  ftage  of 
improvement,  forms  an^important  objeft  of  en- 
quiry, an  advantageous  light  thrown  upon 
which,  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  public 
intereft.  Natural  grafs  is  an  article  of  great 

confe- 
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confequence  in  our  economical  fyftem,  both  in 
regard  to  its  quality  and  quantity  ; it  is  a prime 
inftrument  in  the  produXion  of  manure,  for  the 
fupport  of  our  arable  lands,  on  it  chiefly  de- 
pend both  the  plenty  and  the  luxury  of  our 
.tables  (for  our  epicures  of  moil  travelled  tafte, 
univerfally  prefer  a grafs-fed  animal),  it  contri- 
butes equally  to  the  labours  and  pleafures  of  the 
liable. 

With  the  exception  of  the  clean  and  well- 
managed  mowing  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  and  other  large  towns,  and  of  fome 
particular  fpots,  in  the  hands  of  our  beft  cultiva- 
tors, meadow  and  pafture  are  generally  com- 
mitted to  the  cuftody  of  nature  and  blind  chance, 
and  indolently  buffered  to  remain  for  ages,  as  a 
feed-bed,  in  which  the  pureft  grades,  and  moft 
noxious  weeds  are  indifcriminately  jumbled  to- 
gether; no  one,  from  father  to  fon,  ever  enter- 
taining an  idea  of  the  neceffity  of  doing  any 
thing  farther  to  a paflure-field,  than  feeding, 
mowing  it,  and  once  or  twice  a year,  (hutting 
the  gate.  But  this  economy  of  labour  and  re- 
flexion is  moft  unprofitable,  flnce  grafs-crops 
will  make  an  abundant  return  for  judicious  cul- 
ture; and  a farmer,  who  has  a large  feeding  and 
mowing  traX,  lying  in  the  ancient  and  ufual 
condition  of  wafte,  that  is,  ftudded  with  ant- 
hills, and  over-run  with  every  thing  but  good 
grafs,  has  within  his  reach  an  unlooked-for 
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profit,  the  certain  means,  with  well-dire&ed 
exertions,  and  fome  expence,  of  raifing  a new 
rent.  Grafs,  happily  dees  not  require  the  la- 
bour and  attention,  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
enfure  a profitable  crop  of  corn ; it  is  not  fo 
much  in  danger,  from  the  intrufion  of  weeds, 
yet  as  one  plant  muff  neceffarily  rob  another, 
every  weed  which  exiffs,  not  only  deprives  the 
valuable  herbage  adjoining  it,  of  part  of  its  food 
and  nourifhment,  but  alfo  Hands  in  the  place 
of  a valuable  herb  ; thus  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  herbage,  green  and  dry,  are  re- 
duced, the  progrefs  of  the  cattle  is  checked,  and 
the  quality  of  their  ffefh  rendered  far  inferior  to 
that,  which  might  be  expeffed  from  the  pure 
and  genuine  gramineous  produftions  of  the 
foil. 

The  fource  of  the  mifehief  lies  in  the  difficul- 
ties (already  explained)  which  generally  occur, 
with  regard  to  breaking  up  old  meadow ; in 
rooted  prejudices,  by  which  a man  is  led  to 
fancy  his  land  unfit  for  the  produflion  of  grafs, 
in  habitual  negleff,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing good  feed. 

As  to  the  firff,  without  a power  in  the  te- 
nantry, of  breaking-up  old  meadow,  become 
unimprovable,  and  which  has  ceafed  to  be  pro- 
du6five,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  general  im- 
provement j and  in  this  cafe,  if  the  expedient 
propofed,  page  158,  ffiould  be  deemed  ineffi- 
cient 
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cient,  no  doubt,  but  others  of  greater  validity, 
might  be  difcovered  and  fubftituted.  If  the 
breaking-up  of  land  of  this  kind,  in  order  to 
convert  it  to  arable,  would  be  attended  with 
great  profit  to  a tenant,  its  re-laying  to  grafs,  in 
a clean,  hulband-like  ftate,  or  the  immediate 
laying  down  of  a like  number  of  acres,  would 
be  no  lefs  advantageous,  in  the  end,  to  the  land- 
lord, from  the  improved  condition  of  the  new 
meadow;  and  thus  the  landlord,  the  tenant, 
and  the  public,  would  be  equally  benefitted. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  a good  fward  can 
fcarcely  ever  be  replaced,  at  lead  under  a great 
number  of  years,  is  a mere  notion,  unlefs,  in- 
deed, with  reference  to  the  common  injudicious, 
or  rather  crazed  method  of  feeding  land  for 
grafs.  A farmer,  having  received  permiffion 
to  break  up  a piece  of  old  meadow,  proceeds  to 
make  a tour  of  all  the  white-corn  crops,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  in  conftant  fucceffiori,  until  he 
has  thoroughly  exhaufted  the  accumulated  vir- 
tue of  the  land,  and  replenilhed  it  with  an  ex- 
hauftlefs  crop  of  weeds.  As  he  can  plough  no 
longer,  with  the  hope  of  getting  his  expences, 
his  remedy  is  to  re-lay  the  ground,  foul  as  it  is ; 
which  he  manages,  by  calling  upon  a rough  and 
clodded  furface,  a certain  number  of  bulhels 
per  acre,  of  hay-feeds,  with  the  addition  of  fome 
rye- grafs,  clover,  and  trefoil.  One  half  of  the 
hay-feeds  never  vegetate,  and  that  portion 
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which  does,  being  well  replenifhed  with  the  feeds 
of  all  kinds  of  trumpery,  is  perfectly  fitted  to  af- 
fociate  with  its  kindred  rubbifh,  already  fo  well 
eflablifhed  in  the  foil.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  modern  meadow. 

But  there  are  certain  diflriCts,  on  which,  from 
long  and  inveterate  arable  habits,  the  fanners 
have  a6lually  inherited  a belief,  that  their  land 
is  unfit  for  the  production  of  grafs ! — And  the 
notion  may  have  undoubtedly  acquired  a fpecies 
of  confirmation,  by  the  bungling  attempts  now 
and  then  made  to  lay  it  down.  This  whim 
would  be  very  pardonable,  and,  in  faCt,  harm- 
lefs  enough,  if  they  made  amends  for  their  de- 
fed  in  meadow-grafs,  by  a proportional  quan- 
tity of  the  green  crops.  Some  foils  are  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  growth  of  the  natural  graffes 
than  others,  fome  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  it; 
but  we  have  no  lands  in  England,  upon  which 
certain  fpecies  of  them  may  not  be  advantage- 
oufly  cultivated:  it  muff  yet  be  acknowledged, 
that  a too  great  drowth  in  the  foil,  feems  to  in- 
dicate a preference  of  the  artificial,  to  the  natu- 
ral graffes. 

The  firfl  flep  towards  making  good  meadow, 
is,  to  be  well  Ikilled  in  the  natural  grafs-feeds, 
and  to  know  how,  and  where  to  procure  them. 
I doubt  whether  they  are  to  be  had,  in  any  to- 
lerable perfection,  except  in  the  northern,  and 
eaftern  parts  of  the  country ; as  to  the  hay-feeds 
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of  London,  I know,  by  experience,  they  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon  in  any  refpeft.  The 
only  method  the  farmer  can  take,  with  any  cer- 
tain profpeft,  is  to  notice  that  fpecies  ol  grafs 
mod  affe&ed  by  his  foil,  and  carefully  to  gather 
the  feed  from  a piece  of  old  meadow,  purpofely 
left  three  or  four  weeks  longer  than  common, 
or  at  leaf!,  long  enough  to  become  fufficiently 
ripe.  I Ihould  not  fcruple  the  trouble  of  fele£l- 
ing  the  heads  as  they  lie  in  the  fwathe;  but 
they  who  defire  not  to  be  fo  particular,  will 
threlh  out  the  feed  together,  either  in  the  field, 
or  before  it  (hall  have  heated  in  the  mow.  In 
addition  to  feeds  thus  procured,  quantities  of 
the  molt  valuable  fpecies  will  be  procureable, 
by  and  by,  from  Meff.  Gibbs  and  Co.  of  Lon- 
don, at  whofe  houfe  I have  lately  feen  very 
excellent  famples,  and  who  have,  for  fome 
years,  taken  great  and  meritorious  pains  to 
colleft  feeds,  by  hand,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  molt  remarked  for  the  produftion  of 
the  beft  graffes. 

Meff.  Gibbs  have  particularly  felefted  the 
following  graffes,  as  fitted  for  laying  down  paf- 
tures  in  general,  in  confequence  of  direftions 
received  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mea- 
dow Foxtail. — Meadow  Fefcue. — Crejled  Dogs - 
tail. — Common  Meadow- Grafs. — Great  Meadow - 
Grafs. — Rough  Cock's  Foot. — Sweet  Vernal,  be- 
ing a new  variety  of  the  Rye-grafs;  the  fame, 
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I fuppofe,  which  bears  To  high  a chara&er  in 
Gloucefterfhire.  They  have  alfo  the  feed  of  a 
vfery  excellent  turnip,  calculated  by  its  fhape,  to 
throw  off  the  wet  in  winter;  and  of  the  sari- 
della,  a fpecies  of  tare,  from  a warm  climate. 
It  is  proper  both  for  green  feed  and  hay,  and  cat- 
tle are  fond  of  it ; but  its  peculiar  merit  lies  in  its 
producing  a crop  upon  the  pooreft  lands,  where 
fcarcely  any  other  plant  will  grow.  It  muft  be 
confidered  as  an  annual  in  this  country,  and 
may  be  fown  in  April,  or  the  beginning  of 
May. 

Toinfure  a corre6l  knowledge  of  the  various 
fpecies,  I refer  the  colleftor  to  vol.  9.  Bath 
Papers,  where  he  will  find  a catalogue  of  all 
the  Englifh  meadow-graffes,  with  very  accu- 
rately engraved  fpecimens  of  twelve  of  the  moft 
valuable,  fo  ranked  by  Mr.  Sole,  an  eminent 
botanift.  Their  names  and  chara&ers  are  the 
following : 

1.  Great  Meadow-Grass  ranks  firft, 
in  all  refpe&s.  All  cattle  fond  of  it; — makes 
the  beft  hay ;— affords  the  richeft  pafture ; — 
beft  meadows  abound  with  it ; — abides  for  ever 
in  the  ground. 

2.  Meadow-Fox-tail.  Excellent, either 
for  pafture,  or  hay,  and  very  produ&ive  one 
of  the  firft  dairy-grafles. 

3.  Sheep-Fescues,  the  common,  and 
the  finest.  Celebrated  for  feeding  mutton 
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and  venifon  ; — the  predominant  grafs  of  downs, 
and  the  fitted  for  bowling-greens  and  lawns. 

4.  Meadow  Fescue.  Next  in  value  to  the 
Great  Meadow-grafs; — fweet,  luxuriant,  quick 
in  growth,  making  rich  padure,  and  good  hay. 

5.  Rye-grass.  Well  known.  Although 
this  grafs  run  all  to  bents,  yet  its  juice  is  faid  to 
be  fo  concentrated  in  them,  as  to  afford  greater 
nourilhment  to  a horfe,  than  twice  its  quantity 
of  common  hay.  (This,  I fear,  is  confiderably 
exaggerated.)  In  its  clean  and  pure  date, 
horfes  are  very  fond  of  it ; and  it  is  highly  fa- 
vourable to  their  wind.  It  will  thrive  on  doney 
land. 

6.  H ardish-fescue;  Of  delightful  ver- 
dure ; — affords  rich  padure,  the  fined  hay,  and 
grows  from  three  to  four  feet  high. 

7.  Common  Meadow-grass.  Ufeful 
both  for  padure  and  hay,  but  apt  to  go  off  after 
mowing,  and  to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  fupplanted  by 
other,  and  inferior,  grades;  but  manure  and 
feeding  keep  it  in  vigour.  Its  radical  leaves, 
and  thofe  of  the  dalk,  grow  much  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  great  meadow-grafs.  Its  ufual 
height  two  feet. 

8.  Compressed  Meadow-grass.  A 
down-grafs,  and  being  of  a dwarf  fpecies,  the 
blade  feldom  exceeds  two  inches.  It  makes  a 
fine  turf,  fit  for  parks  and  fheep-walks,  and  the 
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flefh  of  animals  fhort  and  fweet- flavoured. — 
Deer  and  fheep  affefl  it. 

g.  Marsh  Meadow-crass.  A fine  ex- 
uberant grafs,  equal,  or  fuperior,  to  any  for  the 
dairy;— grows  every  where  in  marfhes,  and 
over- flowed  grounds;  — excellent  for  laying 
down  fpongy  grounds ; — height,  four  or  five 
feet ; — its  panic,  fully  blown,  wonderfully  fine 
and  flowing. 

10.  Crested  Dog’s-tail.  An  upland  and 
park-grafs,  very  fine,  and  good  both  for  paf- 
ture  and  hay. 

11.  Knotty  Cat’s-tail.  A fine,  exube- 
rant, upland  dairy-grafs,  affording  great  quan- 
tity of  rich  milk,  and  much  relifhed  by  cows. 
Horfes  and  fheep  rejefl  this,  where  their  fa- 
vourite graffes  abound. 

12.  Sweet  Spring-grass,  like  Rough 
Cock’s  Foot,  is  always  to  be  found  in  flower, 
in  well-flocked  paflures ; whence  it  feems  not 
to  be  over-relifhed  by  cattle  in  general.  Very 
fweet  and  fragrant,  and  affe6ls  poor  fandy 
grounds  ; — proper  to  be  fown  in  the  ratio  of 
one-eighth. 

Out  of  the  above  catalogue,  let  the  farmer 
feleft  thofe  fpecies  he  may  deem  mod  fuitable 
to  his  foil.  He  may,  and,  indeed,  ought,  if  he 
aims  at  fuperior  culture,  to  form  a rich  and 
clean  feed-bed,  for  the  graffes,  of  whatever  ex- 
tent 
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tent  he  may  judge  fufficient,  for  his  purpofe. 
Thence  a continual  fupply  of  pure  and  genuine 
meadow-grafs  feed. 

Refpefting  the  method  of  laying  down  land 
to  feeds,  I am  aware,  there  will  be  a great  fhew 
of  hands  for  fowing  them  with  corn,  brank, 
rape,  flax,  or  fome  other  crop.  I am  not  about 
to  deny  the  utility  or  convenience  of  the  prac- 
tice, in  the  common  hufbandry,  particularly  ; 
but  it  has  alfo  its  inconveniences,  which  are  ob- 
vious enough  : and  I have  never  doubted,  but 
the  readied  way  to  obtain  a large  crop  of  grafs 
the  firfl  feafon,  and  an  early  fward,  is  to  fow 
grafs  by  itfelf,  upon  foils  of  all  kinds.  The 
whole  pabulum  of  the  foil,  is  then  given  to  the 
grades,  the  feeds  have  the  advantage  of  being 
cad  upon  a fine  tilth,  whence  few  of  them  (if 
good)  will  mifs,  and  the  plants  have  nothing  to 
retard  their  growth  ; if  defended  in  winter,  they 
will  be  drong  enough  in  the  fpring,  to  need  no 
farther  defence. 

Grafs-feeds  may  be  fowed  in  dimmer  or  au- 
tumn, fhowers  being  expe&ed,  after  any  hoe- 
ing crop,  as  a fine  and  clean  tilth  is  required. 
On  the  approach  of  winter,  it  is  highly  advan- 
tageous to  cover  the  young  crop  with  a flight 
coat  of  manure,  long  yard-dung,  old  thatch,  or 
even  fand,  or  earth.  It  ought  to  be  occafion- 
ally  weeded,  the  root- weeds  drawn,  and  the 
patches  frelh  feeded  ; or  they  will  be  fometimes 
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killed,  by  cutting  them  off  in  the  fummer,  and 
applying  quick-lime  to  the  wounds.  As  to  an- 
nuals, they  are,  furely,  to  be  deftroyed  by  a ju- 
dicious ufe  of  the  fcythe. 

Old  turf  ought  invariably  to  be  broken  up 
by  paring  and  burning  ; and  fhould  circum- 
ftances  render  fuch  a thing  defirable,  the  land 
may  be  inftantly  refown  with  graffes,  and  with 
as  fair  a profpeft  of  fuccefs,  probably,  as  from 
the  common  method  of  previous  corn- crops. 

About  three  bufhels  of  grafs-feeds  are  the 
proper  quantity  to  broad-caff  upon  an  acre. 
The  following  quantities  are  afligned  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Flora  Lon - 

dinenjis:- Meadow- Fox-tail,  and  Meadow - 

Fefcue,  each  one  pint -Smooth  and  Rough - 
Jlalked  Meadow , each  half-a-pint ; — Crejled 
Dog’s-tail,  and  Sweet-fcented  Vernal,  each,  one 
quarter  of  a pint;— Dutch  Clover,  Wild  Red 
Clover,  (Trifolium pratenfe) , or.  Broad  Clover 
of  the  Shops,  half-a-pint. 

Where  a piece  of  land  may  want  feeding  im- 
mediately, and  the  above  curious  graffes  are 
not  eafily  attainable,  the  following  feeds,  to  be 
had  in  all  parts,  fown  upon  a clean  tilth,  will 
in  a few  years,  make  a good  meadow : Broad 
clover,  or  cow-grafs,  or  both;  white  clover, 
trefoil,  rye-grafs,  and  the  foil  being  fufficiently 
dry,  burnet.  The  clover,  and  rye,  will  produce 
an  ample  fwathe  for  mowing,  the  firff  year  or 
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two ; after  which,  thefe  giving  way,  will  be 
fucceeded  by  a luxuriant  crop  of  the  white 
clover  and  trefoil,  united  with  the  natural  graffes 
of  the  foil. 

But  no  fuccefs  ought  to  be  expe&ed  in  lay- 
ing down  wet  and  boggy  lands,  independently 
of  the  operation  of  draining  ; fuch,  alfo,  fhould 
be  thrown  into  broad  ridges,  or  beds,  and  be 
carefully  water-furrowed.  The  defcription  of  a 
a draining-plough,  which  completely  under- 
drained fourteen  acres  of  pafture,  in  four  hours, 
may  be  feen  in  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  g. 

Great  difficulty,  I well  know,  has  been  ex- 
perienced, in  laying  down,  to  profit,  old  worn- 
out  arable  lands.  Large  trafts,  producing  little 
elfe  befides  rubbifh,  inftead  of  pafture,  have 
been,  from  defpair  of  fuccefs,  returned  to  the 
plough.  This  has  generally  arifen  from  mif- 
management,  and  the  vain  expeftation  of  fpon- 
taneous  crops.  Such  land  being  previoufiy 
hid  dry,  and  fcrupuloufly  clean  and  fine,  feeded 
with  the  proper  herbage,  and  top-dreffed  and 
dunged  for  two  or  three  years,  will  fully  reco- 
ver its  former  fertility.  A few  loads  per  acre, 
of  fand,  or  fine  fandy  gravel,  is  faid  to  produce 
fine  herbage. 

I am  about  to  afk  a queftion,  at  which  the 
farming  reader  will  fmile.  Would  it  not  be 
more  profitable  to  drill  the  natural,  as  well  as 
the  artificial  graffes  ? As  to  the  latter,  I make 
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no  queRion ; and  when  I faid  it  was  unneceffary 
to  drill  faintfoin,  I meant  no  more  than  that 
its  broad-caR  culture,  in  my  neighbourhood, 
was  fuccefsful.  It  is  faid,  grafs  cannot  be  too 
thick  upon  the  ground ; but  is  not  one  hoed 
and  cultured  plant,  of  whatever  fpecies,  far 
greater  in  bulk  and  weight,  than  an  infinity  of 
the  thickly  fowed?  All  vegetables  are  alike 
injured  by  a hard  and  baked,  and  benefitted  by 
a loofened,  furface.  A pafiure,  whether  of  ani- 
mals, or  plants,  being  overfiocked,  the  vege- 
table, or  animal  cattle,  grazing  thereon,  will  be 
weak,  fpindly,  and  defe£live  in  nutritious  juices; 
and  although  more  in  number,  will  be  far  infe- 
rior in  value,  than  if  the  quantity  of  food,  being 
fairly  apportioned,  each  individual  fliall  have 
the  power  of  drawing  a fufficient  portion  to 
augment  it,  to  its  utmoR  capacity.  There  is 
an  ancient,  but  a miferable  reafon,  commonly 
afligned  for  loading  the  foil  with  feed,  and  co- 
vering the  entire  furface  with  plants  ; to  prevent 
the  cxtrufion  of  weeds,  which,  neverthelefs,  de- 
fpitefully  exiR  beneath,  watching  the  firfi  op- 
portunity to  emerge  :f  every  f up ernumcr ary 
plant  is  a noxious  weed , dimi.nijhing , in  pro- 
portion to  the  noiirifhmcnt  it  dr  axes,  the  value  of 
the  crop . 

The  true  reafon  why  lucern  is  fo  little 
cultivated  upon  the  dry  loams,  the  fands  and 
chalks  of  England,  muR  be  acknowledged  a 
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moil  ridiculous  one  : — there  is  too  much  trouble 
in  fetting  it  out  in  rows,  and  cleaning  it ! Ten 
pounds  per  acre  per  annum,  clear  of  all  charges, 
is  an  infufficient  recompence.  This  famous 
grafs  has  ever  flood  pre-eminent,  and  at  the 
head  of  all  the  artificial  grafles;  but  I have 
fometimes  fufpefled,  that  it  is  indebted,  in  no 
fmall  degree,  for  this  fuperiority,  to  its  fuperior 
method  of  culture.  Drill,  and  manure  faint- 
foin,  or  even  clover,  and  the  difference,  in 
point  of  profit,  between  thofe  and  lucern,  if 
any,  will  at  no  rate  be  fo  confiderable,  as  hath  hi- 
therto appeared.  As  to  quality,  clover  agrees 
perfectly  with  all  cattle;  but  its  effefl  upon 
fwine,  is  decifive,  in  point  of  nutrition.  Of  the 
virtues  of  faintfoin,  whether  green,  or  in  hay, 
all  cultivators  feem  agreed.  Its  price,  in  hay, 
is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  beft  meadow- 
hay.  Its  charafler  for  the  dairy  (lands  high, 
both  as  to  quantity  of  milk,  and  of  butter.  It 
would,  probably,  agree  as  well  with  pigs,  as 
does  clover,  fince  it  has  been  long  known,  by 
experiment,  that  the  feed  of  faintfoin  will  fatten 
them. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  fay,  gene- 
rally, that  saint foin  may  be  fuccefsfully  cul- 
tivated upon  all  dry  foils.  I have  feen  it  very 
flourifhing,  and  attended  with  conftant  profit, 
upon  a clayey  furface,  the  fubfoil  being  calca- 
reous. 
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reous,  through  which  the  tap-roots  of  the  plant 
draw  nourifhmem  from  an  immenfe  depth.  A 
well-known  cultivator,  formerly,  gave  'an  in- 
ftance  of  theili-fuccefs  of  faintfoin  upon  a good 
(andy-loam — it  was  a poor  plant,  choked  with 
graffes.  Can  there  be  a doubt,  as  to  the  caufe 
of  this  failure  ? Not  only  grafs,  but  every  other 
plant,  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  faintfoin,  which 
fucceeds  infinitely  belt  alone  ; and,  in  fa£l,  to 
fucceed  in  any  eminent  degree,  requires  precifely 
the  lucern-culture ; nor  can  land  be  too  rich 
for  faintfoin,  although  it  thrives  fo  well  upon 
poor  dry  foils. 

The  feed  being  good,  fcarcely  any  of  it  will 
mifs ; but  it  has  been  fometimes  fowed  in  fo  bad 
a flate,  that,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one  feed  in 
ten,  retained  the  power  of  vegetation.  The 
figns  of  perfe&ion  are,  brightnefs  of  colour  in 
the  hulk,  the  kernel  plump,  and  of  a light  grey, 
blue,  or  (hining  black  colour.  If  you  are  fuf- 
picious,  divide  the  kernel  acrofs  the  middle,  and 
fhould  the  infide  prove  of  a greenifh,  frefh  co- 
lour, the  feed  may  be  depended  upon ; but,  il 
a yellowilh  colour,  and  friable  about  the  navel, 
and  thin  or  fhrivelled,  the  contrary.  Six  or 
eight  gallons  of  feed  may  be  drilled  upon  an 
acre ; and  fhould  the  crop  appear  thin  at  firft, 
the  farmer  need  not  be  difcouraged,  fince  thofe 
thin  plants,  another  feafon,  will  produce  dou- 
ble 
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ble  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  thickly  fown, 
having  an  ample  paflure  ; and  as  it  is  probable, 
that  plants  perifh  at  the  end  of  a certain  pe- 
riod, merely  from  defe£live  nourifhment,  there 
is  no  faying  to  how  late  a period,  drilled  and 
well-manured  faintfoin,  might  furvive : it  has 
been  known,  upon  the  continent,  to  lafl  forty 
years.  This  feed,  the  proper  depth  for  which 
is  half  an  inch,  (hould  be  lightly  harrowed  and 
rolled,  always  lengthwife  of  the  drills. 

I have  been  accuflomed  to  fee  faintfoin-hay 
too  dry  and  harlh;  but  no  herb  dries  to  more 
advantage,  in  the  fhade ; and  I have  heard  of 
this  hay  flacked  in  a moifl  and  milky  {late, 
when  it  turned  out  fo  nutritious,  as  to  fatten 
fheep,  and  to  fatisfy  labouring  horfes,  without 
corn.  When  threfhed  fuccefsfully  in  the  field, 
there  is  dill  a difficulty  in  preferving  the  feed 
from  heating.  The  beft  method  is  to  winnow 
it  rough  ; and  in  the  barn,  to  fpread  a layer  of 
flraw  or  hay,  on  which  may  be  thrown  a thin 
layer  of  feed,  and  fo  on,  flraw  and  feed  alter- 
nately, to  the  height  and  breadth  of  fix  or  feven 
feet.  As  many  of  thefe  fmall  flacks  may  be 
made,  as  wanted,  and  the  feed  will  be  thus  pre- 
ferved  fafe  until  fpring.  Or  the  crop  may  be 
flacked  in  the  common  method,  with  the  difad- 
vantage,  however,  that  unlefs  it  be  perfe6tly 
dry,  the  feed  will  be  fpoiled. 


In 
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In  the  early  period  of  the  culture  of  this  grafs 
in  England,  improvements  of  vad  confequence 
were  made  by  it.  Tull  relates,  that  an  edate  in 
Oxfordlhire,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  fown  with  faintfoin,  was  fold  for 
fourteen  thoufand  pounds,  and  held  its  value : 
that  a farm  of  ten  pounds  a year,  ruinous  to  the 
tenant,  whild  arable,  being  planted  with  this 
grafs,  was  let  by  the  owner,  at  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  a year,  and  proved  a good  bar- 
gain. Thefe  farms  were  of  thin,  flatey  land,  at 
only  one  and  two  (hillings  per  acre ; and  yet 
the  faintfoin  they  produced,  would  fatten  oxen. 
The  long  tap-roots  of  this  plant,  where  they 
have  power  to  penetrate,  will  provide  them- 
felves  a paflure,  independent  of  the  upper  dra- 
tum  of  the  foil. 

But  whoever  defires  to  witnefs  the  perfeflion 
of  the  faintfoin-culture,  mud  repair  to  Holkham, 
the  refidence  of  Mr.  Coke,  one  of  the  greateft 
patriots,  and  mod  experienced  cultivators  of  the 
age. 

I know  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
but  I think  I have  fufficient  reafon  for  agreeing 
with  thofe  who  a(fert,that  the  heavieft,  and  mod 
durable  crop  of  clover,  may  be  obtained  from 
drilling  it  alone,  upon  well-tilled  and  manured 
land.  It  is  a plant  of  great  fubdance,  and  will 
always  thrive  in  proportion  to  the  richnefs  of 

the 
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the  foil  ; and  where  the  chief  aim  is  a great 
crop  of  this  article,  fuch  ought  to  be  the  me- 
thod. On  good  and  warm  foils,  it  may  be 
drilled  in  autumn  ; but  on  the  oppofite,  if  fown 
late,  the  feed  would  moft  probably  perifh.  In 
fome  parts,  the  land  is  fuppofed  to  be  tired  of 
clover ; and  fome  perfons  have  attempted,  by 
frefii  fowing,  to  render  it  perennial.  I appre- 
hend drilling  and  manure  to  be  the  proper  re- 
medies, in  either  refpedt. 

Cow-grass,  or  perennial  clover,  differing 
from  the  common  red  clover  in  little  elfe  than 
the  folidity  of  the  ffalk,  whence,  it  is  faid,  cattle 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  hoven  by  eating  it, 
produces  a great  bulk,  and  early,  upon  indif- 
ferent foils.  It  is,  of  courfe,  much  valued  by 
thofe  who  have  experienced  its  benefits.  I have 
feen  much  of  it  grown,  but  have  not  obferved, 
whether  it  be  really  inferior  to  the  common 
clover,  in  point  of  nutrition,  according  to  the 
received  opinion.  Several  perfons  have  coni' 
plained  of  being  unable  to  procure  the  genuine 
feed,  which  I believe  may  be  always  obtained  in 
Hampfhire,  and  Berkfhire;  of  courfe,  in  Lon- 
don, from  thence. 

From  the  method  of  heightening  the  quality, 
and  increafing  the  quantity  of  our  paflures,  I 
(hall  revert  to  what  I have  already  hinted,  of 
their  economical  expenditure.  When  I propofe 
to  cut  all  our  grades,  natural  and  artificial,  and 
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carry  them  to  the  cattle  of  every  kind,  fheep 
and  fwine  among  the  reft,  I do  not  mean,  that, 
right  or  wrong,  conveniently  or  otherwife, 
every  thing  {hould  be  compulfively  made  to 
give  way  to  this  fyftem ; I only  affert,  and  from 
experience,  that  upon  it  ought  our  general  prac- 
tice to  be  founded ; and  that  that  way-w'ards 
{hould  every  farmer  bend  his  pra&ice,  until  the 
plan  {hall  have  become  as  agreeable  to  his  con- 
venience, as  it  moft  manifeftly  is,  to  his  owrn 
and  the  public  intereft.  Convenient  ftalls,  or 
feeding-places,  muft  be  provided  for  the  cattle, 
at  home,  or  they  may  be  foddered  upon  any 
piece  of  land,  in  want  of  treading  and  manure : 
fufficient  afliftance,  alfo,  muft  be  kept  to  cut 
and  cart,  and  to  move  the  cattle  about  for  their 
health-fake.  I will  warrant,  that  the  extra 
quantity  of  manure  thus  made,  will,  alone,  more 
than  defray  half  of  the  extra  ex  pence. 

I have  pra&ifed  this  plan  throughout  the 
fummer  with  milch-cows,  horfes,  colts,  young 
cattle,  and  pigs,  and  found  them  to  thrive 
equally  well  as  in  the  field ; but  the  cows,  I 
reckoned,  miffed  nearly  one-third  of  their  milk, 
rather  gaining  in  flefh.  The  late  Mr.  Muir’s  large 
and  well-condu£ted  experiments  on  ftall-feeding 
bullocks,  upon  green  tares,  are  fully  decifive,  as 
to  the  vaft  benefit  of  the  praftice,  in  all  refpe&s ; 
the  thrift  of  the  cattle,  the  faving  of  feed,  and 
the  quantity  of  manure.  But  nothing  can  fpeak 
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more  home  to  the  point,  in  this  affair,  or  more 
powerfully  to  our  common  fenfe,  than  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  from  Young’s  Eallern  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147.  “ Mr.  Ramey  begins  the  fecond 

week  in  May,  to  foil  twenty  horfes  with  clo- 
ver in  the  liable,  and  continues  it  till  the 
wheat-ftubbles  are  ready  to  turn  into ; feven 
acres  feed  twenty  horfes,  and  feven  cows : the 
latter  in  a houfe  or  rack-yard,  but  drove  twice 
a day  to  water ; alfo  five  calves,  and  as  many 
pigs.  The  horfes  have  neither  corn  nor  hay. 
This,  according  to  a moderate  eftimate,  gives 
more  than  nine  pounds  per  acre.”  On  a very 
minute  attention  of  this  gentleman  to  the  fame 
quantity  of  Hock,  field-fed,  by  a tenant,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  farmers  cattle  had  confumed 
thirty  acres  of  clover  at  the  time  Mr.  Ramey’s 
had  eaten  five  acres,  and  were  yet  in  an  inferior 
condition.  At  that  rate,  one  acre  of  clover  cut 
and  carried  is  better  than  fix  fed.  Now  it  is 
well  known,  that  to  fummer-feed  a cow  abroad, 
will  require  two  acres  of  good  grafs,  befides  an 
acre  and  half  for  her  winter-provifion  in  hay. 
As  to  wintering  cattle  abroad,  in  poachy  lands, 
the  damage  may  be  laid  at  nearly  one  quarter  of 
the  enfuing  grafs  crop. 

The  having  of  dung,  both  in  quantity  and 
condition,  muff  be  very  great,  whilft  the  fields 
and  fences  are  kept  in  the  mod  perfeft  order, 
and  the  cattle  preferved,  in  the  dog-days,  from 
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a variety  of  accidents.  It  may  be  faid,  that 
land  will  not  bear  perpetual  mowing,  which, 
however,  we  know  to  be  pra&ifed  upon  large 
trafts  of  all  kinds  of  foil.  I am  aware  of  no  pe- 
culiar virtue  that  refides  in  the  teeth  of  animals; 
it  is,  doubtlefs,  the  quantum  of  dung  which 
forms  the  objeft;  and  if  you  can  afford  to  lay 
upon  meadow  more  manure  than  the  live-flock 
which  it  might  fupport,  would  make,  your 
fcythe  would  indubitably  pofTefs  more  virtue 
than  their  teeth. 

Little  can  be  faid  in  the  regard  of  flocking  and 
management  of  feeding-grounds  and  marfhes, 
which  mufl  depend  entirely  upon  local  expe- 
rience. As  to  Downs  and  flieep-walks,  the 
controverfy  upon  the  breaking-up  of  which  has 
been  rather  warm,  on  one  fide,  at  leafl ; I am 
either  purblind,  or  there  is  no  reafon  to  be  dil- 
covered  on  one  fide  the  queflion.  All  expe- 
rience has  proved,  (granting  it  neceffary  to 
prove  culture  fuperior  to  negle6l),  that  downs 
broken  up,  produce,  and  continue  to  produce, 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  when  left  in  their 
natural  flate.  But  our  Epicurean  reafoners,  are 
afraid  of  lofing  the  fine  venifon  flavour  of  the 
down  mutton:  let  the  downs,  then,  be  re-layed 
with  the  proper  down  graffes,  or  inclofed  as  they 
are.  Common  fields  pofTefs  nothing  in  common, 
with  common-fenfe. 
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IN  every  art  and  fcience,  however  various 
the  practice,  there  are  certain  fundamen- 
tal  principles,  which  are  neceffarily  fimple  and 
invariable,  and  although  a pafTablefuccefsmay  be 
derived,  from  afting  upon  extemporaneous  and 
feemingly  convenient, but  devious  ideas,  we  mud 
never  hope  to  approach  perfe&ion,  by  retting 
on  any  other,  than  fundamental  grounds.  I 
mean  to  apply  this  maxim  to  our  breeding-fyf- 
tem,  an  affair  of  great  and  increafing  national 
importance ; which,  it  is  acknowledged,  as  far  at 
leaft  as  regards  animals  for  the  (laughter,  has 
been  hitherto,  too  generally  conducted,  either 
according  to  the  various  and  uncertain  dilates 
of  caprice  and  cuftom,  or  upon  theories  un- 
founded in  truth,  or  general  utility.  Without 
farther  prelude,  or  the  affe&ation  of  much  re- 
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gularity,  or  fcientific  order,  I (hall  proceed  to 
develope  thofe,  which  the  obfervation  and  re- 
flexion of  many  years,  have  reprefented  to  me, 
as  the  true  principles  of  the  breeding  and  feed- 
' ing  fcience ; freely  fubmitting  my  fentiments  to 
the  examination  of  all  impartial  judges,  and  in- 
viting the  correXion  of  thofe  who  may  be  pof- 
feffed  of  fuperior  light  and  information. 

The  preliminary  ftep  towards  a real  {kill  in 
cattle,  is  to  determine  the  proper  fhape  of  all, 
and  each  genus  and  fpecies  of  animals,  compre- 
hended within  the  fcheme ; and  I apprehend, 
they  being  all  deftined  to  a fimilar  purpofe, 
one  common  ftandard  will  fufficiently  defcribe 
the  merits  of  all.  There  are  certain  effential 
points,  the  harbingers  of  health,  ftrength,  and 
thrift,  which  nature  has  made  common  to  all, 
a definition  of  which,  with  fmall  unimportant 
variations,  will  indicate  the  true  form,  indif- 
ferently, Of  OXEN,  SHEEP,  Or  SWINE. 

Some  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  furprifed  to  fee 
this  queftion  of  fhape  reduced  within  fo  narrow  a 
compafs;  but,  on  examination,  I flatter  myfelf 
they  will  not  be  at  all  diflatisfied  thereat.  The 
truth  is,  the  queftion,  like  abundance  of  others, 
which  might  beMetermined  by  the  eafieft  efforts 
of  common  fenfe,  has  been  painfully  enveloped 
in  impenetrable  myftery  ; and  every  fpecies  of 
cattle  has  had  true  fhapes,  as  numerous  as  the 
ever-varying  attitudes  of  harlequin.  Every 
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county,  every  diftrift,  nay  every  individual 
knowing  one,  have  had  their  favourite  forms, 
which,  although  diametrically  oppolite,  were 
all  exclulively  orthodox  and  right ; and  pope 
B.  would  anathemize  pope  C.  as  cordially,  as 
though  they  were  engaged  in  a religious  dilpute ! 
To  rehearfe  all  the  favourite  points,  out  of  the 
pale  of  which,  to  be  fure,  no  animal  could  be 
worth  faving,  would  take  up  too  much  room  and 
too  much  paper,during  the  prefent  dearth  of  that 
article;  I (hall, therefore,  only  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing marks  of  goodnefs,  which,  I am  convinc- 
ed, have  fo  much  the  fanftion  of  common-fenfe, 
that,  no  connoilfeur  would  venture  to  call  the 
bead,  fully  invefted  with  them,  a bad  one. 

General fymmetry  and  harmony  of  parts;  that 
is  to  fay , an  equal  and  proportional  union  of 
length , depth , and fubfance  ; — the  head  not  large , 
or  long,  but  neatly  Jhaped; — eyes  full  and  clear  ; 
— neck  not  long , but  inclining  to  thinnefs , de- 
er eafng,  or  tapering  towards  the  head  ;—cheJl 
wide  and  full ; — legs  by  no  means  long,  fore  ones 
Jlraight , the  flanks  clean  and  fine  ; —feet  even 
and  found,  the  toes  turned  neither  in  nor  out ; — 
girth  deep ; — back  and  loins Jlraight  and  broad  ; 

Belly  capacious,  zoithout [wagging  ; — quarters 

deep  and  capacious,  the  jlejh  reaching  down  to 
■the  hocks,  from  which,  the  legs  forming  an  an- 
gle, the  feet  will  fiand  fujficiently  under  the  loins; 
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(lift 'me e as  great,  at  ieafi,  between  the  hinder 
as  fore  feet. 

A very  few  comments  onjthe  above  text,  will 
fuffice  even  thofe,  who  have  but  (lightly  confi- 
dered  the  fubjeft.  Inequality  of  parts  betokens 
weak n els  and  imperfection,  whereas,  juft  and 
equal  proportion,  is  the  truejfl  indication  of 
ifrength,  and  of  ability  in  the  animal,  to  pro- 
duce, and  Hand  under  the  greatefl  poftible  load 
ol  flefh.  Should  there  be  a deficiency  of  length 
and  depth,  we  (hall  not  only  experience  a defi- 
ciency of  general  weight,  but  of  lean,  by  far  the 
mo  ft  valuable  part  of  the  animal’s  flefh.  Short 
and  round  animals,  although  quick  feeders,  and 
of  hardy  conftitution,  fail  in  w’eight,  and  are  apt 
to  pioduce  entire  maffes  of  fat;  and  the  whole 
body  being,  as  it  were,  crowded  into  the  form 
of  a tun,  we  in  vain  feek  that  depth  and  fub- 
ftance  in  fome  of  the  nobleft  parts,  which  are  to 
be  found  only  in  a well-proportioned  carcafe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  carcafe  being  too  long, 
denotes  delicacy,  inaptitude  to  fatten,  a demand 
of  much  food,  and  great  length  of  time.  The 
loins  being  narrow  and  thin,  and  the  feet  hand- 
ing too  clofe, are  both  figns  of  weaknefs  and  very 
unfightly  delefts.  When  the  fore-legs  approach 
too  near, it  may  be  prefumed,  from  theconfequent 
narrownefs  of  the  cheft,  there  will  notbefufficient 
roomforthe  aCiion  of  the  1 lings,  dunn  ^ the  period 
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of  fattening;  and  that  the  rilk  may  be  incurred 
of  that  common  accident,  their  adhehon  to  the 
ribs.  Sickle,  or  crooked  hams,  or  the  handing 
out  too  far  of  the  hinder  legs,  that  they  appear 
to  drag  after  the  body,  are  very  unfavourable 
indications,  and  of  a moft  difgufting  appearance, 
in  any  animal.  Thus,  whatever  be  the  height, 
or  fize  of  the  bead,  the  three  grand  requilites  of 
form,  are  a proportional  union  of  length,  depth, 
and  lubffance,  which  allures  the  inherent  and 
delirable  qualities  of  each.  The  peculiar  points 
of  each  Ipecies  of  hock,  will  ever  be  found  in  a 
perfection,  commenfqrate  with  the  general  good 
fhape  of  the  animal. 

In  the  above  detail  we  have  been  confined  to 
the  charaCteriftics  of  llrength  and  utility  folely, 
leaving  untouched  the  lines  of  beauty,  which 
may  be  defined  to  confift  chiefly  in  the  oval 
form,  or  in  the  neat  rounding  of  the  parts. 
Thus  in  horfes  and  neat  cattle,  particularly,  in- 
ffcad  of  that  excelhve  fquarenefs  and  flatnefs  of 
the  fhoulder,  the  fide  and  the  buttock,  depth 
ought  to  be  relieved  by  a gentle  fulnefs  and 
fwell,  which  are  the  tokens  both  of  beauty  and 
fubftance ; nor  fhould  there  he  any  fharp,  honey 
protuberances,  either  upon  the  fhoulders,  or 
hips,  to  offend  the  eye,  by  detracting  from  the 
plump  and  even  proportion  of  the  form. 

Our  object  with  cattle  being  limply  that  of 
fattening  their  carcafes,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
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any  drong  and  healthy  animal,  however  auk- 
wardly  proportioned,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe ; 
which  is,  indeed,  true  ; but  it  is  no  Tels  true,  and 
has  been  confirmed  by  all  experience,  that  at- 
tention to  form  is  rewarded  by  quantity  of  pro- 
du6T.  The  general  indications  of  health,  in  the 
hairy  animals,  when  in  a lean  or  dore  date,  are 
fupplenefs  of  the  fkin,  and  glofs  upon  the  coat: 
in  (heep,  perhaps,  brightnefs  of  the  eyes,  liveli- 
nefs,  and  good  plight,  are  the  only  figns  to  be 
depended  upon. 

Animals  differ  effentially  under  the  variations 
of  foil  and  climate  ; but  they  are  always  found 
of  the  fairefl  dature  and  fined  defh,  in  countries 
abounding  with  herbage,  and  moderately  warm- 
ed by  the  genial  heat  of  the  fun.  Under  the 
tropical  heats,  cattle  are  fmall,  lean,  and  black- 
flefhed ; there  is  yet  an  unaccountable  anomaly 
in  the  cafe,  fince  the  mod  parched  and  barren 
deferts  of  the  fouth,  produce  not  only  thofe 
bulky  animals,  camels  and  dromedaries,  but  the 
dned  and  bed  horfes  upon  earth. 

Hills,  downs,  and  high-lands, produce  a fmall 
or  middle-fized,  and  lively  breed  of  animals,  hav- 
ing fmall  and  hard  bones,  firm,  finely-grained 
defh,  inclining  to  the  wild,  or  venifon  davour, 
and  abounding  with  the  celebrated  black  gravy. 
This  fpecies  is  obvioudy  proper  to  be  purchafed 
for  fituations  where  the  keep  is  not  very  abun- 
dant; and  they  will  alfo  thrive  in  good  keep,  to 
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a pitch  of  fatnefs  they  never  attain  upon  their 
native  downs,  and  their  breed  is  fufceptible  of 
great  improvement  in  bone  and  fize,  but,  pro- 
bably with  the  lofs  of  a confiderable  fhare  of 
the  original  flavour  of  the  flefh,  unlefs,  indeed, 
that  could  be  retained,  by  the  cultivation  and 
ufe  of  the  down  grades. 

Low-country  paftures  and  marfhes,  affording 
a full  bite  of  rich  and  rank  grafs,  make  large, 
boney,  and  flefliy  cattle ; their  flefh,  generally 
of  a paler  or  more  florid  red,  than  that  of  up- 
land cattle,  and  the  gravy  fatter,  and  of  lighter 
colour.  Our  gravy  connoifleurs  have  not 
yet  determined  the  precife  caufe  of  the  differ- 
ence which  fubfifts  in  the  colour,  confidence, 
and  flavour  of  the  beef  and  mutton  juices,  or 
whether  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  age, 
fpecies,  or  food  of  the  animal.  Low-land  flock 
is  apt  to  over-top  the  mark,  in  point  of  fize,  its 
flefh  to  become  coarfe-grained  and  infipid,  and 
to  lofe  in  flavour  and  nutritive  power,  as  it  gains 
in  weight.  It'  will  immediately  occur  to  all, 
that  large  and  bulky  animals  like  thefe,  can 
never  be  fupported  upon  poor  land  and  fhort 
paftures ; but  the  farmer  who  feeds  at  home, 
or  ftall-feeds,  enjoys  the  valuable  privilege  of 
being  able  to  keep  a fuperior  kind  of  flock,  in 
any  part  of  this  country. 
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In  regard  to  the  flesh  of  animajs,  and  its 
proper  ftate  for  human  food,  I apprehend  we 
have  long  been  in  an  error,  and  the  current  of 
fafhion  Hill  runs  ftrong  for  its  continuance.  It 
is  the  prefumption,  that  fat  is  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  the  carcafe,  and  that  a propenfity  to  the 
laying  on  of  fat,  is  the  moft,  or  rather  the  only 
valuable  property  in  cattle.  It  is  true,  that  the 
advocates  for  this  opinion,  the  major  part  of 
them  at  leaft,  pretend  to  ground  it  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  economy  folely  ; but  even  that  ground, 
I do  not  fcruple  to  aflert,  is  untenable.  The 
lean  of  flefh-meat,  granting  it  thorough  ripe, 
is  not  only  the  cheapeft,  moft  falubrious,  and 
nourifhing  part  of  the  food,  but  moft  agreeable 
to  the  palates  ol  nine  out  of  ten,  of  all  mankind, 
poor  as  well  as  rich,  the  fat  holding  a fecondary 
place  in  their  eftimation,  to  be  eaten  in  a fmall- 
er  proportion,  as  a fauce  to  relifh  the  lean. 
The  confequence  of  over-fattening  an  animal, 
(bacon-hogs  excepted,  and  their  fleflh,  being 
ripe,  muft  ever  be  moft  valuable  in  proportion 
to  depth  of  lean)  is,  that  great  part  of  the  fat  is 
either  totally  wafted,  or  fold  at  an  inferior  price, 
by  the  butcher,  for  tallow,  and  by  the  cook  in 
the  lhape  of  kitchen-ftuff.  In  truth,  far  too 
large  a quantity  of  our  famous  and  improved 
mutton,  inftead  of  being  confumed  by  the  poor, 
is  wafted  in  the  kitchens  of  the  rich,  to  the  great 
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jofs  of  the  public,  a lofs  which,  in  tide  times, 
we  are  not  able  to  bear.  In  the  leai  of  good 
meat,  there  is  not  an  atom  walled.  Mutton, 
indeed,  is  the  meat  chiefly  intended  ltre,  fince 
far  enough  from  being  in  the  habit  oiover-fat- 
tening  beef,  our  bullocks  are  too  ommonly 
driven  to  market,  barely  half-fat ; and  the  poor, 
even  in  the  metropolis,  find  difficulty  fi  obtain- 
ing good  mellow  beef.  The  plea,  th t the  fu- 
perfluous  mutton-fat  is  confumed  by  tie  manu- 
facturing and  peafant  poor,  only  ferve!  to  lhew 
how  little  the  alfertors  of  it  are  acquaited  with 
the  habits  and  inclinations  of  tliofe  de 
of  people  ; and  were  it  valid,  the  cau 
gain  but  little,  by  pretending  to  ferve  t 
fafturer,  often  a fedentary  perlon,  within  extra- 
vagant, wafleful,  and  unwholefome  rticle  of 
food. 

The  above  are  among  the  objedior,  to  that 
form  in  animals,  which  occafions  thd  to  lay 
the  fat  on  fo  thick  and  fall  externally,  hat  they 
deceive  us  with  the  appearance  of  ripeefs,  be- 
fore they  have  made  any  progrefs  witjin ; and 
when  really  ripe,  are  converted  iip  mere 
mafles  of  blubber,  like  fea-calves:  alf  againfl 
the  over-fattening  any  animals,  which;  purely 
an  oflentatious  walle  of  food,  fince  Iter  the 
lean,  from  its  thorough  ripenefs,  hai  ccafed 
to  grow,  and  the  future  produC  fliall  bnothing 
but  fat,  to  be  partly  waited,  and  partly  t>ld  at  an 
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inferior  p ice,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
the  profitceafes,  and  the  balance  of  the  account 
turns  aganfl  all  parties : the  furplus-meat  would 
have  beei  more  profitably  bellowed  upon  ano- 
ther aninal.  The  criterion  of  ripenefs,  in  fat- 
tening mimals,  is  a matter  dependent  upon 
prafricacircumflances:  the  period  of  time,  de- 
mandedby  all  the  different  fpeeies,  which  we 
ufually  ktten,  varies  between  eight,  twelve,  and 
twenty-our  weeks,  according  to  the  nature  and 
fize  of  tie  animals,  and  the  quality  of  the  meat. 
Milk  ari  corn,  of  courfe,  fatten  the  quickefl,and 
produc  the  mofl  firm  and  fubflantial  flefli.  I 
}iad  fupofed,  that  corn-fed  beef  mufl,  neceffa- 
rily  pohfs  the  highefl  flavour,  but  it  feems,  the 
palm  isdue  to  the  grafs-fed  ox.  How  flrange 
does  it  ippear,  that  grafs,  which  will  fatten  the 
largefl  x,  will  flarve  the  fmallefl  pig ; and  the 
circum  ance  fully  eflablifhes  the  immenfe  worth 
of  the  rtificial  graffes,  upon  which  fwine  thrive 
fo  wonerfully. 

I ount  to  apprize  the  reader,  that,  in  decry- 
ing th  over-fattening  animals,  as  a general 
pra£lic,  I by  all  means  intend  to  except  thofe 
which  re  candidates  for  the  annual  prizes ; in 
that  ca:,  the  neceffity  is  obvious,  of  emuloufly 
pufhinithem  forward  to  their  utmofl  weight. 

Thelefh  of  thofe  animals,  which  are  from 
form,  rturally  apt  to  run  entirely  to  fat,  and  of 
all  thol  which  are  over-fatted,  is  infipid,  wool- 
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ley,  and  devoid  of  flavour  and  high^relifh.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  down-fed  mutton  is  fome- 
times  dry,  harfh,  and  bitter;  and  when  thofe 
fmall-boned  animals  are  fattened  in  rich  paf- 
tures,  they  may  become  too  fat;  that,  perhaps, 
although  the  flefh  of  fmall  animals  is  always 
efleemed  moll  delicate,  as  that  of  the  over-fized 
is  coarfe  and  rank,  no  mutton  is  equal  in  rich- 
nefs  and  flavour  to  that  of  a fair-fized  fheep, 
thoroughly  fed,  in  which  there  is  a deep  cut  of 
lean,  as  well  as  plenty  of  fat  to  lard  it.  Differ- 
ence of  flavour, however,  is  by  no  means  the  molt 
prominent  diftin&ion  between  our  varieties  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  famenefs  of  victuals  pretty 
nearly  levels  all,  in  that  regard;  the  grand  dif- 
tin&ion  lies  in  proof,  and  there  the  difference  is 
immenfely  in  favour  of  form,  refulting  either 
from  nature  or  improvement. 

Individual  colour  of  the  flefh,  (fo  to  exprefs 
it)  intending  the  fair  and  brown,  thofe  common 
indications  of  the  delicate,  or  infipid  flavour,  or 
of  the  favoury,  is  always  natural  and  inherent, 
nowife  dependent  on  food,  and  generally  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  colour  of  the  fkin.  But  this  lafl 
indication  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  with  fat- 
tened calves.  This  divilion  of  colour  naturally 
runs  through  the  flefh  of  all  animals,  and  often 
occurs  very  mat  apropos ; as  for  example,  when 
flefh  of  the  favoury  clafs  chances  to  be  white, 
and  that  of  the  delicate  brown ; when  we  get 
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black  veal,  and  white  beef;  ftrong,  dark  chick- 
en, and  white,  infipid,  chickeny  duck,  the 
defeff,  conflitutional  as  it  is,  appears  to  admit 
no  remedy,  fmce  a pair  of  animals,  perfeftly 
alike  in  colour,  external  and  internal,  will  fre- 
quently produce  young,  intirely  dilfimilar  to 
their  parents,  in  either  or  both  refpe&s.  Some 
years  fmce,  there  was  a great  deal  of  beef  in  the 
North,  of  a colour  almofl  black,  coarfe  in  the 
grain,  flabby,  and  barely  eatable:  I know  not 
whether  that  defeft  was  natural  or  acquired,  but 
have  good  grounds  for  believing,  that  yellow 
mutton  is  fo  made  by  difeafe;  fuch  fheep  are, 
probably,  convalefcents  from  the  rot.  Ill  co- 
lour and  flavour  may  alfo  be  derived  from  food; 
I have  even  known  thefe  defetls  epidemic,  dur- 
ing fome  feafons,  from  whatever  caufe;  the  fat 
of  the  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  unufually  white, 
the  flefh  hard,  and  of  a peculiarly  difagreeable 
fcent  and  flavour,  refembling,  if  I could  com- 
pare it  to  any  thing,  thofe  of  fennel.  The  cha- 
raflers  of  good  flefh,  living  or  dead,  are  a waxey 
firmnefs,  elafficity,  and  mellownefs,  which  ad- 
mit not  the  idea  of  hard,  or  harfh. 

The  distinctive  ouALiTiESof  animals, ge- 
neric or  fpecific,  are,  doubtlefs,  in  certain  eflen- 
tials,  unchangeable  and  everlafling.  As  to  thole 
of  genus,  there  is  noqueflion;  it  is  now  too  late  in 
the  day,  to  cram  a man  to  the  degree  of  inducing 
him  to  believe, that  a horfe,by  virtue  of  fhort  and 
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poor  herbage,  may  be  degenerated  into  an  afs, 
and  in  due  time  acquire  a Twinging  pair  of  cha- 
ra&eriftic  ears,  and  an  harmonious  bray  : but 
refpe&ing  the  fpecific  diftin&ions,  or  thofe 
which  fubfift  in  the  different  fpecies  of  the  fame 
kind,  people  have  not  fo  well  made  up  their 
mind.  On  this  head,  I recoiled  with  pleafure, 
tire  many  amicable  fparrings  I have  had,  with 
an  ingenious  and  intelligent  friend,  who  has  oc- 
cafionally  fent  Weft-country  boars  and  fows 
into  Eftex  and  Suffolk,  the  produce  of  which 
have  invariably  become  completely  Effexized 
and  Suffolkized,  in  a few  years.  Nor  can  I yet 
perfuade  my  friend,  that  an  inter-copulation 
with  the  Eftex  and  Suffolk  flock,  rather  than 
any  influence  of  foil  and  climate,  has  effeded 
this  miracle.  Dependence  on  the  care  of  the 
good  folks  of  the  country,  to  keep  the  boars  and 
fows  from  intermixture,  through  a confiderable 
length  of  time,  is  no  very  ftrong  ground  of  ar- 
gument. 

There  is  yet  no  doubt,  but  that  food  and 
climate  operate  confiderable  changes  in  the  ani- 
mal conftitution,  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  refped  of 
weight,  colour,  and  temperament;  but  there  are 
certain  of  nature’s  land-marks,  which  can  never 
be  removed  by  any  change  of  place  or  diet : a 
breed  of  fhort-horned  neat  cattle,  will  never 
become  long-horned;  polled  cattle  will  never 
acquire  horns,  nor  horned  cattle  become  polled ; 
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the  effential  diftin&ion  between  the  blood-horfe, 
and  the  horfe  without  blood,  although  their  fize 
and  weight  be  nearly  equalized,  can  never 
change;  nor  will  a true-bred,  lop-eared  pig, 
ever  become  prick-eared,  to  the  end  of  time. 
Thefe  are  the  pure  diffia  of  experience,  which 
every  one  may  trace ; and  thofe  infinite  changes, 
varieties,  and  fub-varieties,  which  we  daily  wit- 
nefs,  are  the  pure  effe£ls  of  a mixture  of  breeds 
and  nothing  elfe.  Men  are  milled  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  on  moft  others,  by  confining  their  re- 
searches to  the  fuperfices.  By  way  of  illullration 
— attempts  are  made  to  introduce  a variety  into 
the  animals  of  a diftri£l,  this  is,  of  courfe,  begun 
upon  a Small  Scale;  perhaps,  aSter  a while,  that 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  is  over,  the  purfuit  is 
discontinued,  and  the  new  variety,  being  Small  in 
number,  is  Soon  blended,  and  the  traces  of  it  loft 
in  the  general  mafs.  This  lofs  is  always  attri- 
buted to  the  Soil,  which,  in  time,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  converts  all  animals  into  its  own  pecu- 
liar breed,  inftead  of  the  real  agent  in  the  bufi- 
nefs,  a Sufficient  quantity  of  the  new  variety,  to 
complete  the  intended  change.  For  example, 
Shropfhire  produces  large,  boney,  lop-eared 
pigs;  Suffolk,  frnall,  prick-eared  ones;  make  a 
complete  change  in  each  county,  to  the  laft  in- 
dividual, fubftituting  the  one  for  the  other,  and 
perfevering  in  it : in  fifty  years’  time,  the  Suffolk- 
men  would  not  believe  that  their  county  had 
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ever  produced  a fmall,  delicate,  and  prick-eared 
pig.  Even  the  natural  charafters  of  great  and 
fmall,  in  fize,  will  always  remain  vifibly  diflinel 
and  unalterable,  although  the  one  fpecies  may 
be,  in  degree,  debafed  from  their  original  ffan- 
dard,  by  inferior,  and  the  other  proportionally 
exalted  above  it,  by  fuperior  keep.  The  flefh 
of  females  is  generally  fuppofed  lefs  favoury 
and  nutritious,  than  that  of  males ; with  refpeft 
to  thofe  females  which  have  bred,  I doubt  not 
the  fa£t;  and  if  we  were  to  fatten  cows,  without 
previoufly  having  them  bulled,  (a  method  often 
enough  fuccefsfully  pra&ifed,  both  here  and  in 
Ireland),  the  public,  I believe,  would  be  great 
gainers,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
beef:  the  butchers’ common  reafonings  on  this 
head,  feem  inconclufive,  and  merely  ex  parte  of 
the  cuftom. 

Size,  as  well  as  quality,  in  animals,  is  admira- 
bly varied  by  nature,  and  thence  adapted  to  all 
poffible  circumffances  of  locality  and  human 
convenience.  Largenefs  of  fize,  in  the  fpecies, 
which  affures  growth,  a technical  term  to  de- 
note that  increafe  and  fpread  of  folid  flefh,  in- 
dependent of  mere  fat,  and  which  may  be  faid 
to  be  given  gratis  by  nature,  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  grand  medium  of  weight  and  abundance, 
granting  the  quality  to  be  coarfe : fmallnefs, 
contrarywile,  if  it  produce  delicate  meat,  ever 
falls  fhort  in  aggregate  weight  and  quantity, 
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7 he  bed  practical  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  for* 
mer  can  always  be  afforded  at  confiderably  lefs 
money  per  pound.  The  larger  fpecies  being 
equally  well-fhaped  with  the  fmaller,  and 
brought  to  perfe&ion,  it  is  evident,  will  always 
pay  by  their  fuperior  weight,  for  a fuperior 
quantity  of  food,  and  longer  time,  if  feeding 
at  all  be  profitable.  If  you  put  up  to  fatten  a 
fmall-boned,  tortoife-fhaped  animal,  you  ac- 
quire nothing  but  fat,  for  your  good  meat ; na- 
ture affords  you  no  growth,  and  the  carcafe, 
when  ripe,  perhaps  poffeffes  not  a larger  quan- 
tity offolid  lean  flefh,  than  when  in  its  flore  date; 
but  with  a creature  which  has  fuffcient  frame 
and  bone,  or  room  enough  to  work  upon,  you 
are  rewarded  with  ample  weight  of  the  molt 
valuable  flefh,  as  well  as  with  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  fauce  to  it,  in  the  fhape  of  fat.  To  wdiat 
purpofe  call  out  about  the  greater  weight  of 
bone  and  offal,  if  thcfe  be  amply  compenfated 
by  the  fuperior  quantity  of  flefh,  more  whole- 
fome,  more  palatable,  lefs  fubjeft  to  wafle,  and 
worth  more  per  pound  than  fat? — And  what  if 
thefe  advantages  are  not  to  be  obtained  (as  they 
furely  are  not)  independently  of  fufficient  fize  of 
bone,  and  capacioufnefs  of  frame?  The  circum- 
ftance  of  waiting-longer  for  the  return, only  limply 
amounts  to  this,  we  muff  ever  pay  the  price  of 
a good  thing,  vour  only  concern  being,  that  the 
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goodnefs  of  the  commodity,  and  the  price,  hold 
due  proportion. 

But  the  circumftance  mod  in  favour  of  feed- 
ing large  dock,  has  not  yet  been  noted,  which 
is,  that  the  rule  is  by  no  means  general,  or  to  be 
depended  upon,  that  fmall  animals  require  a 
fuftenance  proportionally  fmall.  The  quantum 
of  food  required,  depends  on  fuch  a variety  of 
accidents,  of  age,  form,  and  conftitution,  that  it 
may  fometimes,  and  does  really  often  happen, 
that  animals  of  an  under  fize,  will  require  as  much 
meat,  and  nearly  as  much  time,  as  thofe  which 
are  larger.  This  has  been  proved  by  a number 
of  experiments,  particularly  by  thofe  of  Mr. 
Billingfley,  on  the  feeding  of  hogs ; and  I have, 
myfelf,  frequently  found  two  {lyes  of  hogs  to 
confume  each  a like  quantity  of  food,  although 
one  of  them,  from  inferiority  of  fize,  has  made 
between  twenty  and  thirty  {hillings  per  head 
lefs  in  price  than  the  other.  It  is  not  always 
the  quantity  eaten  which  determines  this  mat- 
ter, in  which  the  ftrength  of  the  digeftive  fa- 
culty is  a prime  agent;  and  I believe  width  and 
fubftance  in  the  loins,  may  be  in  general  confi- 
dered  as  a token  of  great  powers  of  digeftion. 
It  may  fometimes  happen,  that  a large  fpecies 
{hall  confume  lefs  than  their  proportion,  which 
aflures  their  fuperiority  beyond  all  doubt. 

Thus  much  on  the  queftion  of  fize  generally; 
and  to  generalize  ftill  farther,  although  in 
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practice,  local  circumftances  may  require  this 
or  that  particular  fize,  we  may,  perhaps,  fafely 
affert,  that  an  animal  of  middle-fized  bone  and 
frame,  thorough-fhaped,  is  moft  likely  to  com- 
bine all  the  valuable  properties  of  each,  and  to 
lubferve  moft  the  public,  as  well  as  private  in- 
tereft.  Small  and  delicate  animals,  as  well  as 
very  young  ones,  for  the  (laughter,  minifter  ra- 
ther to  luxury,  than  plenty;  and  where  un- 
controulable  circumftances  relative  to  keep,  or 
the  ftate  of  the  markets,  require  a fmall  fpecies, 
thofe  are  moft  valuable,  which  carry  their  fub- 
ftance  in  a deep,  rather  than  too  round  a form, 
fince,  in  the  latter  extreme,  the  fat  will  be 
out  of  all  proportion  of  the  lean.  The  conve- 
nient fize  of  joints,  is  certainly  a great  recom- 
mendation of  fmall  cattle,  yet  the  price  muft  be 
considerably  enhanced  to  the  confumer;  and 
even  with  the  aid  of  this  extra  price,  and  the 
fuperior  number  of  individuals,  which  ought 
to  be  kept  in  proportion,  I doubt  whether  the 
feeder  be  generally  fo  well  paid  by  fmall,  as  by 
fized  flock. 

In  treating  of  improvement,  it  is  neceftary 
to  determine  the  precife  fignification  of  the 
term  ; it  is,  then,  fimply  to  reftore  the  degene- 
rated animal  to  nature’s  priftine,  pureft  model. 
The  animal  frame  is  fubjeft  to  degeneration, 
whether  in  the  wild  or  domeftic  ftate ; and  de- 
mands, as  well  as  every  other  worldly  objeft, 
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the  condant  care  and  culture  of  man.  In  a 
date  of  nature,  or  one  bordering  upon  it,  the 
mod  common  deterioration  of  beads  is  that  of  a 
dwindling,  or  diminution  in  fize,  the  forms  re- 
maining pretty  near  the  original  model ; but  in 
the  domedicated  date,  they  are  more  apt,  for  a 
variety  of  reafons,  to  degenerate  in  point  of 
form,  and  to  run  through  all  forts  ot  irregular 
and  difadvantageous  Ihapes : — for  indance,  to 
coarfe,  heavy  heads  and  necks,  fmall  funken 
eyes,  narrow  fhoulders,  loins,  and  quarters, 
crooked  hams,  coarfenefs  of  defh  and  bone,  in- 
ordinate length  of  leg,  or  carcafe.  The  trued 
models  of  perfeft  form,  from  fome  of  which  I 
have,  I hope,  with  fufficient  accuracy,  drawn 
my  rules,  are  to  be  found  upon  our  own  idand, 
celebrated,  from  the  earl  ied  times,  for  the  fupe- 
perior  excellence,  as  well  as  abundance,  of  its 
flocks  and  herds ; and  equally  fo,  in  latter  times, 
for  renovation  and  improvement  from  foreign 
fources.  In  that  other  genus  of  animals,  next 
in  the  order  of  utility,  in  horles  of  every  fpecies, 
our  fuperiority  over  all  the  world,  is  equally- 
unquedionable  ; we  have  even  furpaded  in  ele- 
gance, fymmetry,  and  fpeed,  as  well  as  in  fub- 
dance,  the  beautiful  originals  of  the  defert. 
Poflefled  of  fuch  ample  means,  of  a foil  fo  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  cattle,  of  immenfe  wades  courting  cultivation, 
of  an  annually  increadng  population,  alluring  a 
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never-failing  market,  and  certain  recompence, 
we  mud  be  extremely  indolent,  or  extremely 
unfortunate,  if  thofe  excellent  and  produ&ive 
forms,  which  are  at  prefent  confined  to  certain 
fpecies,  or  individuals  of  cattle,  are  not,  in 
courfeoi  a few  years,  communicated  to  the  ag- 
gregate body  of  the  live-dock  of  the  country. 

The  grand  maxim  of  improvement  in  the 
animal  frame  is,  (in  the  popular  phrafe)  that 
like  produces  like;  and  although  objedions 
have  been  darted  to  this  principle,  on  the  fcore 
of  certain  cafual  failures,  yet  fuch  will  always  be 
found  mere  exceptions  to  a general  rule,  which, 
according  to  the  fcheme  of  nature,  do  but  par- 
tially detract  from  its  general  utility.  The  fird 
bufinefs  of  one  then,  who  aims  at  the  highed 
dyle  of  improvement,  is,  to  fele£ l thorough- 
fhaped  males  and  females,  from  the  mod  cele- 
brated dock  in  the  country,  of  that  genus  of 
animals  of  which  he  intends  to  become  a 
breeder.  Thefe,  with  their  progeny,  mud  be 
maintained  with  a condant  diffident  quantity 
of  wholefome  food,  without  ever  being  differed, 
from  defed  in  that  refped,  to  fink  in  condition, 
throughout  both  dimmer  and  winter,  enjoying, 
during  the  latter  feafon,  the  mod  ample  com- 
forts of  a good  warm  draw-yard,  or  died.  Atho- 
rough-diaped  male  mud  always  be  retained,  or 
the  females  lent  to  fuch  an  one ; of  the  young 
dock,  females  of  the  trued  form  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved, 
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ferved,  or  the  defired  number  kept  up  from  the 
original  fource.  Every  defe6l  Ihould  be  watch- 
ed, (and  fome  mull  remain  even  with  the  moll 
fuccefsful  and  difcerning  breeder),  in  order  to 
an  attempt  at  its  amendment  in  the  next  gene- 
ration, which  will  be  effe6led  by  pairing  the 
faulty  individual  with  one  of  the  other  fex,  free 
from  the  blemilh  in  quellion.  This  is  the  whole 
fecret  of  breeding  cattle  to  ultimate  perfeftion; 
and  I believe  it  is  a fecret  of  nature’s  own  telling;  : 

O 

whether  fhe  made  the  late  jullly  celebrated 
Robert  Bakewell  her  confidant  in  the  bufi- 
nefs,  or  fome  other  before  him,  of  obfcurer 
fame,  I have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  difcover. 

Much  has  been  written  and  faid,  but  not  al- 
ways underflood,  of  crossing  the  breeds  of 
animals,  with  the  view  of  improvement.  The 
rationality  of  the  matter,  I have  before  Hated  to 
Hand  thus  : — If  you  have  the  befl-lhaped  breed, 
you  can  obtain  no  advantage,  but  may  very 
probably  lofe  ground  by  croffing;  and  as  to 
breeding  in  and  in,  or  from  the  near  ell  affinities, 
prejudice  alone  has  degraded  it,  uninterrupted 
experience  has  proved  its  fuccefs.  If  you  fet 
off  right,  feed  well,  and  carefully  felefl  your 
bell-lhaped  males  and  females,  for  procreation, 
obferving  all  the  needful  rules,  you  may  breed 
from  your  own  flock  only,  with  increafing  fuc- 
cefs, to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  reafon  why 
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the  cattle  of  perfons  breeding  from  their  own 
flock  alone,  have,  in  procefs  of  time,  degene- 
rated in  fize  and  fhape,  running  away  to  legs, 
and  becoming  fpiry,  has  fubfifled  in  their  igno- 
rance and  inattention  merely  ; having  a male 
or  a female  at  hand,  although  of  the  moll 
beggarly  form,  fuch  have  been  made  ufe  of  for 
breeding,  rather  than  incur  the  trouble  of  fend- 
ing to  the  adjoining  parifh,  or  farm,  tor  a pro- 
per crofs. 

The  term  blood  has  been  tranfplanted  from 
the  horfe-courfe,  to  the  grazing-ground ; and 
with  no  fort  of  impropriety,  fince  it  means  na- 
tural and  inherent  quality  in  a fpecies,  exhibited 
in  certain  external  and  vifible  figns;  it  can, 
however,  never  be  of  that  peculiar  ufe  in  this, 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  becaufe  equality  of  fhape 
and  fize  levels  pretty  nearly,  in  value,  all  the 
varieties  of  a fpecies  of  eatable  flock ; but  no 
horfe,  whatever  may  be  his  fhape,  can  be  fit  for 
the  purpofes  of  the  turf,  unlefs  his  blood  be  pure 
and  unmixed. 

In  every  fpecies,  however  pure  the  blood,  or 
regular  the  chara&eriflics,  nature,  ever  delight- 
ing in  variety,  has  eflablifhed  this  original  di- 
verfity  of  form.  — Some  individuals  will  run 
more  to  length  and  depth,  others  to  fhortnefs 
and  rotundity;  thefe  modes  of  form,  are,  be- 
fides,  the  diflinguilhing  marks  of  intire  fpecies. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  breeder’s  means  of  improvement, 
the  tools  with  which  he  mull  work.  By  mix- 
ing the  extremes  of  long  and  fhort  in  his  own 
flock,  he  will  preferve  a proper  medium  form. 
Should  his  cafe  require  external  afliftance,  and  a 
crofs,  he  will  obtain  hardinefs,  and  aptitude  to 
fatten,  from  the  fhort  and  round  breeds,  pure- 
nefs  and  delicacy  of  flefh,  from  the  fmall ; and 
an  addition  of  fize  and  weight,  from  the  long 
and  deep.  The  moft  common  breed,  by  a 
ltri6l  adherence  to  the  proper  rules,  may  be 
confiderably  improved,  from  its  own  refources 
alone,  and  a valuable  variety,  perhaps,  ob- 
tained. 

Notwithftanding  the  fuperior  form  of  our 
own  flock,  in  moft  refpe&s,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  but  advantages  may  yet  be  derived, 
from  occafional  croffes,  or  by  the  introduftion 
of  new  fpecies,  or  even  new  genera  of  animals. 
Some  of  our  cattle  running  away  too  much  to 
fize,  or  to  fponginefs  of  bone,  and  coarfenefs  of 
flefh,  from  extreme  ranknefs  of  pafture,  or  other 
caufes,  may  be  ameliorated  and  reftored,  by  im- 
parting to  them  a portion  of  that  finenefs  and 
folidity  of  bone,  and  delicacy  of  flefh,  inherent 
in  the  fouthern  animal.  We  want  fpeed  in  the 
labouring  ox; — Would  not  that  eflential  be 
obtained,  and  without  injury  to  the  beef,  by 
coupling  our  cows,  intended  to  breed  for  the 
collar,  with  the  American  buffalo,  which,  I am 
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affured,  will  walk  five  miles  in  an  hour  p If  my 
information  be  correft,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  is  in  pofTeffion  of  one  of  thefe  animals, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  make  this  breeding  experi- 
ment, for  the  good  of  the  country.  According 
to  Dr.  Anderfon,  a found  theorift  on  the  fub- 
je£l  of  cattle,  it  is  not  a vain  fpeculation,  that 
fome  wool-bearing  animals,  intirely  new  to  this 
country,  may  yet  be  obtained,  by  a diligent  re- 
fearch,  in  various  parts,  to  the  great  probable 
advancement  of  our  manufa&uring  intereft; 
and  as  the  ftrongeft  poflible  encouragement  to 
every  fuggeftion  of  this  kind,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  almoft  all  foreign  animals,  even 
the  natives  of  the  moft  fultry  climes,  thrive  to 
admiration,  and  improve  in  their  progeny, 
upon  the  fruitful  foil  of  this  country ; good  win- 
ter-care bellowed,  the  rifk  with  them  is  reduced 
to  almoft  nothing. 

Having  difcuffed  the  general  means  of  im- 
provement, it  is  time  to  advert  to  the  attual 
ftate  of  it  in  the  country;  and,  with  utmofl  plea- 
fure,  I can  aver  it  to  be  proceeding  in  the  fair- 
eft  train.  When  fuch  great  and  good  men,  as 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Egremont  and  Mr. 
Coke,  the  pride  and  honour  of  their  country, 
and  poffefting  the  love  and  veneration  of  their 
countrymen,  independently  of  the  filly  and 
odious  diftinftions  of  party,  feduloufly  attempt 
an  obje61,  of  which  they,  of  all  mankind,  are 
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the  mofl  pra£lifed  judges,  they  cannot  ulti- 
mately fail.  Nothing  can  be  more  judicious, 
than  the  methods  taken  by  thefe  noble  and  ho- 
nourable improvers,  to  excite  an  emulation  in 
the  country,  the  good  effefts  of  which  have 
been  fully  apparent  in  the  fine  famples  of  flock, 
produced  at  the  various  cattle-fhews.  This  pa- 
triotic bufinefs,  in  all  its  branches,  feems  to  be 
conducted  upon  a plan  truly  enlightened ; all 
ideas  of  prejudice  are  excluded,  and  the  fair 
comparative  experiments,  which  are  conflantly 
proceeding,  will  foon  determine  thofe  queflions 
of  fpecific  merit,  in  which  both  the  farmer  and 
the  public  are  fo  highly  interefled. 

The  bufinefs  of  keeping  live-flock,  naturally 
divides  itfelf  into  three  branches,  breeding, 
store-feeding,  and  fattening;  and  the 
choice  of  thefe  mufl  generally  depend  upon 
local  circumflances ; but  where  a man  is  free  to 
chufe,  the  matter  ought  to  depend  upon  calcu- 
lation, proved  by  experience.  A man  who  has 
not  much  fenfibility  for  brute  creatures,  and 
fhrinks  at  the  idea  of  trouble  with  them,  will 
always  be  able  to  buy  cheaper  and  better  than 
he  can  breed  : but  judicious  breeding  will  al- 
ways pay;  it  affords  the  breeders  profit,  the 
chance  of  improvement,  and  the  advantage,  in 
refpett  to  fattening,  that  animals  will  generally 
prove  quickefl  and  bed,  upon  the  fpoton  which 
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they  were  bred.  Cautions  have  ever  been  given 
againd  breeding  from  animals  too  young  ; and 
in  order  to  obtain  good  {lock,  and  for  the  fafety 
of  the  individuals  themfelves,  it  is  recommended 
to  decline  the  fird  indications  of  nature.  This 
advice  may  be  very  found,  in  a general  view; 
I have,  however,  often  feen  the  earlied  pro- 
geny of  a female,  fuperior  to  any  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding,  and  it  is  prudent  to  lofe  no  time.  Much 
depends  on  good  keep,  from  the  very  birth  of 
the  animal.  The  caution  is  of  mod  confe- 
quence,  as  it  refpefts  the  male,  which  fhould  be 
never,  or  fparingly  ufed,  in  this  way,  until  ar- 
rived at  a date  of  maturity.  The  fydem  of 
cutting  green  meat,  is  of  vad  confequence  in 
breeding;  and  granting  room  for  a range, 
dock  may  be  advantageoudy  bred  any  where, 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis.  The 
old  notion  of  breeding-counties,  in  its  vul- 
gar acceptation,  is  laughable  indeed.  Store- 
feeding is  attended  with  the  lead  rilk,  and  ge- 
nerally pays  ; but  the  dung  will  always  be  in- 
ferior. Fattening  will  often  render  no  other 
profit,  than  a market-price,  at  home,  for  the 
produ£t  confumed,  together  with  the  dung; 
and  fuch  may,  in  the  cafe  of  a demand  for  ma- 
nure, be  a great  profit.  In  mod  fituations  it  is 
proper,  and  indeed  ufual,  to  unite  thefe  plans, 
keeping  the  different  kinds  of  dock,  but  mod 
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largely  of  thofe,  to  which  the  foil  is  chiefly 
adapted. 

I have  not  room,  nor  do  I hand  engaged  to 
fay  any  thing  of  cattle-medicine,  although  not 
altogether  unprepared  for  the  talk.  A word  or 
two  of  the  bed  advice  on  the  iubjedt  in  my 
power  to  give,  is  heartily  at  the  fervice  of  the 
country.  The  bed  medicine  for  all  cattle,  is 
prevention  ; for  fetting  afide  a few  acute  cafes, 
the  do&oring  of  numerous  patients  of  this  kind, 
is,  at  bed,  a tedious  and  uncertain  bufinefs. 
Animals  living  in  a natural  date,  and  on  Ample 
food,  regularly  and  equally  difpenfed,  would 
enjoy  condant  health  ; their  diforders  are  gene- 
rally brought  on  by  our  irregularity  of  feeding, 
and  improper  treatment : it  is  our  intered  to 
obviate  thefe  caufes  of  difeafe,  in  the  flrd  in- 
dance ; but  when  difeafe  is  already  incurred,  if 
timely  difeovered,  it  will  gradually  give  way  to 
a courfe,  oppofite  to  that  which  produced  it, 
joined  to  a regimen  and  diet  proper  in  the  cafe. 
In  all  weak  cafes,  during  the  winter-feafon,  par- 
ticularly, dry  and  comfortable  provender,  and 
good  lodging,  are  the  true  fpeciflcs : — In  thofe 
of  a redundance  of  the  blood  and  humours, 
timely  bleedings,  with  cooling  falts.  In  wounds, 
exclude  the  air,  and  ufe  turpentines  and  fpirits, 
avoiding  the  old-fafhioned,  greafy  applications. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  the  com- 
mon running  after  this  or  that  noflrum,  for  the 
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cure  of  incurable  difeafes,  excepting  the  bro- 
ther-folly of  fuppofing  a fow-gelder,  or  indeed 
any  illiterate  perfon,  can  poflibly  ever  qualify 
himfelf  to  praftife  medicine.  Where  much 
flock  is  kept,  the  farmer  (hould  always,  if  pof- 
hble,  make  intereft  with  his  family-furgeon,  and 
induce  him  to  prefcribe  for  his  out-door  family. 
A medical  gentleman,  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  turn  over  fome  of  our  beft  veterinary  trea- 
tifes,  (and  the  analogy  between  horfes  and  the 
other  animals,  is  fufficiently  clofe),  after  a few 
praftical  effays,  will  not  find  himfelf  much  at  a 
lofs  in  the  liable.  In  the  operative  branch,  he 
{hould  employ  a cow-leach,  or  farrier,  to  aft 
under  his  directions. 

ON  THE  HORSE. 

The  mare  may  be  put  to  the  horfe,  any  time 
in  the  fpring,  or  the  feafon  may  be  extended, 
perhaps,  to  the  middle  of  July,  but  no  later  : 
She  is  faid,  by  Buffon,  to  go  eleven  months,  and 
fome  odd  days,  but  by  the  following  extraft, 
from  my  memorandums,  this  will  appear  to  be 
a very  uncertain  matter,  and  to  require  vigi- 
lance : — “ Brown  Marlke  Mare,  took  the  horfe 
April  30,  1 788,  dropped  a colt  foal,  April  28, 
1789. — Horfe,  July  10,  1789;  colt  foal,  June 
11,  1790. — Horfe,  June  21,  1790  ^ colt  foal. 
May  31,  1791’” 


All 
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All  pregnant  animals  fhould  be  well  kept, 
nor  {hould  the  mare,  in  that  (late,  know  any  but 
moderate  labour,  or  be  put  to  any  quick  exertions. 
If  anv  error  of  that  kind  fhall  have  been  com- 
mitted,  and  abortion  appear  probable,  imme- 
diate reft,  and  warming  mafhes  may  prove  a 
remedy.  Labour  fhould  not  be  continued  too 
near  the  time  of  foaling.  Signs  of  its  approach ; 
flaccidity,  or  loofenefs  of  the  bag,  decreafe  in 
the  fize  of  the  belly,  tail  {landing  out,  fwelling 
of  the  parts,  difcharge.  Attend  the  mare  in  a 
well-fheltered  place.  Water-gruel,  with  ale 
and  fpice,  or  cordial-ball,  boiled  barley,  &c. 
in  cafe  of  weaknefs,  or  defe£l  of  milk. 

In  a few  weeks,  cut  a handful,  or  upwards, 
from  the  foal’s  dock,  with  any  (harp  knife,  to 
fpare  after-expence  and  danger.  In  cafe  of 
gripes  and  wind,  give  warm  bran  mafhes,  or  a 
fmall  ball  of  rhubarb  andmagnefia,  equal  quan- 
tities. Geld  at  any  convenient  period,  previous 
to  breaking.  Wean  before  November.  Feed, 
all  winter,  with  a little  corn  twice  a day,  or 
. carrots,  with  hay,  oat-flraw,  &c.  allowing  a 
well-littered  fhed,  or  warm  draw-yard.  Colts 
fed  at  home  with  green  meat,  cut  during 
fummer,  fhould  have  a daily  range  on  a com- 
mon, or  elfewhere,  for  exercife.  Yearlings 
to  be  carefully  kept  feparate  from  the  milch 
mares. 
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Car  t-colts  are  taken  into  hand,  at  two 
years  old ; and  it  ought  ever  to  be  made  a point, 
to  teach  them  to  back , and  to  go  in  the  Jhafts. 
Saddle-colts  may  bebroke  at  threeyears  old, 
or  the  autumn  preceding;  and  it  is  of’  the  ut- 
mofl  confequence  to  give  them  a good  mouth, 
although  fome  perfons  affedl  to  flight  it.  Learn 
them  to  canter  handfomely,  and  if  of  fufhcient 
fize,  they  may  be  put  to  plough,  the  labour  not 
being  hard.  Being  quiet  in  harnefs,  and  good 
canterers,  may  greatly  add  to  their  value. 

It  is  advantageous,  to  mix  one-fourth  of  good 
ftraw,  with  the  green  meat  given  to  labouring 
horfes,  or,  indeed,  any  cattle,  in  fummer ; their 
work  being  hard,  hay  would  be  preferable  to 
flraw.  For  hard-meat,  clover-hay  cut  into 
chaff,  inftead  of  ftraw,  renders  lefs  corn  necef- 
fary.  A cart-horfe  labouring  hard,  will  require 
more  than  a peck  of  oats  per  day,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  nearly  one-fourth  well-dried  beans. 
My  Lord  Pembroke  experienced  a vaft  having, 
by  breaking  the  corn  for  horfes,  a praftice 
which  Parkinfon,  of  Doncafter,  as  ftrongly 
condemns,  upon  experience  alfo.  There  is, 
certainly,i  a poflibility,  that  horfes  finding  their 
meat  ready  broken,  may  fwallow  it  greedily, 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  maftication;  and 
the  meat,  not  being  preffed  or  divided  into  fuf- 
ficiently  minute  parts,  to  affimilate  with  the 
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juices  of  the  ftomach,  may  pafs  unconco&ed 
and  crude,  without  imparting  its  <due  quantity 
of  nourilhment  to  the  animal.  I have,  however, 
ufed  ground  corn  for  horfes,  many  years,  ne- 
ver obferving  any  ill  effe&s,  but  always  taking 
for  granted  the  good  ones  ufually  attributed  to 
the  pra&ice. 

The  heels,  legs,  bend  of  the  kriee,  ahd  hock, 
the  twill,  under  the  flanks ; in  Ihort,  all  the 
parts  out  of  fight,  of  cart-horses,  whilft 
Handing  in,  fhould  be  kept  perfe&ly  free 
from  dirt  and  fcurf,  and  the  fkin  fupple;  the 
parts  more  in  fight  will  take  care  of  theinf elves. 
In  a deep  country,  it  is  much  the  better  pra&ice, 
notwithftanding  the  prejudice  to  the  contrary, 
to  trim  their  legs,  coach-horfe  fafhiori.  The 
number  kept  being  confiderable,  it  will  pay  to 
employ  an  odd  man,  or  horfe-keeper,  to  a cer- 
tain number. 

Never  fuffer  a pretended-knowing  carter  to 
doftor  horfes,  or  to  give  them  fpecifics  for  mak- 
ing their  coat’s  fine  : — Nip  all  fuch  mifchiefs  in 
.the  bud.  Suffer  not  a parcel  of  filly  fellows  to 
ftrain  the  cart-horfes  to  pieces  at  dead-pulls  ; — 
keep  their  vigour  for  ufeful  purpofes.  Many 
very  excellent  horfes  neither  will,  nor  have  it  in 
their  power ,from  certain  concealed  natural  de- 
fers, to  draw  dead  pulls  ; this  hint  is  given  from 
long  experience,  and  from  having  often  wit- 
neffed,  indeed  pra&ifed,  much  fhameful  and 
lifelefs  cruelty  in  that  way. 
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The  coarfe  garbage,  with  which  farm-horfes 
are  commonly  fluffed,  profitably,  or  otherwife, 
is  the  real  caule  of  the  frequent  occurrence 
among  them,  of  blindnefs,  greafe,  and  cholic, 
more  particularly  the  laft,  which,  with  care, 
might  be  prevented  from  happening  fo  fre- 
quently. The  remedy  lies  in  phyfic,  once  or 
twice  a year;  either  the  regular  aloetic  dofe,  or 
falts  given  in  pails  of  warm  water,  or  fulphur 
and  cremor-tartar,  one  third  of  the  latter  mixed 
in  the  corn.  All  horfes  kept  in  the  liable,  be- 
come, more  or  lefs,  internally  loaded  ; and  it  is 
an  error  to  fuppofe  cart-horfes  are  not  equally 
benefitted  with  others,  by  purging  phyfic. 

Attend  to  the  late  improved  pra6fice  of 
shoeing,  fuffer  not  the  blackfmith  to  cut  any 
thing,  excepting  that  which  is  loofe  and  rotten, 
from  the  foie,  bars  and  frog,  of  your  horfe’s 
foot ; — thefe  are  the  defence  nature  has  given 
to  the  feet,  and  labour  will  wear  it  down  full 
faff.  The  foot  preferved  flrong  and  found,  will 
require  lefs  iron,  and  fmaller  nails.  It  is  a great 
advantage  when  a horfe  can  go  upon  his  frogs, 
that  is  to  fay,  when  he  can  bear  them  to  touch 
the  ground,  at  every  tread. 

Our  firfl-rate  draft-horfes,  bred  chiefly  in  the 
tnidland  counties,  and  in  Lined nfhire,  are,  from 
their  weight,  and  want  of  fpeed,  extremely 
unfit  for. farming  purpofes.  Hie  Suffolks  are 
the  beff  for  that  bufinefs,  upon  the  ifland,  be  the 
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foil  and  fttuation  what  it  may;  and  a farmer 
cannot  do  better  than  lupply  himfelf  at  ftrft 
from  thence,  afterwards  amending  any  defeat 
he  may  perceive  in  the  breed,  at  his  leifure. 
Chief  points  in  a farming  cart-horfe ; — Neck  not 
long,  nor  too  thick  ;—Jhort  legs,  rather  Jlat  than 
round  and  gummy  forefeet  even,  not  too  dif- 
tant ; — wide  chef  ftrong,  but  not  high  ftioul- 

ders  ; — conjiderable  length  of  waiJl,fupported  by  a 
zvide  loin; — quarters  full,  and  rather  raifed  ; — • 
ftrong , mu fcular  thigh  ;—fze,  fifteen,  one  inch, 
to  Jixteen  hands  high.  Being  fomewhat  fore* 
low,  give^them  an  advantage  in  draft;  and  a 
moderate  length  of  waift,  allures  fpeed  in  the 
walk,  very  often  an  objeCt  of  confequence,  upon 
a farm.  Care  being  taken  to  breed  their  heads 
light,  handfome,  and  well  fet  on,  the  ftallions, 
or  mares,  with  a proper  crofs,  may  produce 
high-priced  coach,  or  cavalry  horfes. 

To  raife  a breed  of  the  above  defeription, 
for  fale,  would  pay  exceedingly  well,  beyond  all 
doubt.  To  breed  a good  horfe,  cofis  no  more , 
except  of  fkill,  than  to  breed  a bad  one : — but 
what  a difference  in  the  market-price!  Cart- 
colts  are  ready  for  fale  very  early,  as  every 
one  knows.  Coach-horses  may  be  made 
from  mares  of  the  fpecies  juft  deferibed,  cover- 
ed by  a ftrong  racer  or  hunter,  or  vice  verfa . 
Should  a farmer  defire  to  breed  chapmans 
horfes,  or  hacks,  for  fale,  he  will  fucceed  beft, 
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by  chufmg  both  mare  and  horfe  of  the  fafhion-s 
able  hackney  kind,  that  is  to  fay,  each  having 
fome  blood ; it  is  preferable  to  his  having  re- 
courfe  to  a thorough-bred  horfe,  for  reafons  I 
have  not  room  to  detail.  Breed  them  with 
light  heads,  well  Jet  on  ; good  feet  and  even,  clofe 
before , wide  behind;  plenty  of  bone  under  the  knee , 
and  high,  deep,  and  f anting  fhoulders  ; deep  in 
the  girth , handfomely  rounded  in  the  barrel, 
and  on  the  hip-bones  ; fraight  in  the  back,  but 
the  waift  long  enough  to  give  fpeed,  with  the 
loins  and  filets  frong  in  proportion  ; tail  level 
with  the  back-bone.  Inftead  of  breeding,  a far- 
mer, who  defires  to  profit  by  this  kind  of  flock  9 
may  always  find  colts  and  fillies  enough  for  his 
money. 

Let  no  man  put  his  mare  to  a horse,  that 
has,  the  fame  day,  covered  a great  many,  or  is 
known  to  have  lately  had  too  much  work. 
This  piece  of  good  old  advice,  I well  know  is 
generally  laughed  at,  but  furely  common-fenfe 
will  make  it  plain,  that  there  is  a point,  beyond 
which  the  animal  powers  cannot  fuccefsfully  go, 
in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  all  others : the  ricketty 
foals,  that  I have  fo  often  feen,  to  me,  clearly 
prove  the  pofitiqn. 

The  aqe  of  a horfe,  is  well  known  to  be  in- 
dicated by  a cavity  in  the  corner-teeth,  bearing  a 
black  fpot  or  mark,  like  the  eye  of  a bean,  which 
appears  at  four  years  and  half  old,  and  vanifhes 
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at  feven  years  and  half,  the  cavity  being  then 
filled  up,  and  the  horfe’s  age  no  longer  determin- 
able with  certainty.  The  horfe  has  forty  teeth  ; 
twenty-four  double-teeth,  or  grinders,  twelve 
front-teeth,  or  gatherers,  and  four  tulhes,  or  (in- 
gle teeth.  Mares  feldom  have  any  tufhes.  The 
colt,  or  the  juvenile  teeth,  are  fhort,  round,  and 
white,  making  their  appearance  in  a few  weeks, 
and  at  a period  between  two  and  three  years 
old,  begin  to  fall,  and  to  be  replaced  by  horfes 
teeth,  with  which  the  mouth  of  the  animal  is 
completely  filled  at  five  years  of  age. 

To  treat  much  at  large  on  the  fubjecl  of  the 
horfe,  a very  extenfive  one,  will  not  be  expefted 
in  a work  of  this  kind  ; the  few  general  ideas, 
already  detailed,  it  is  hoped,  will  fuffice,  to 
which,  I muft  beg  permiffion  to  add,  that  men 
are  fometimes  in  the  habit  of  making  great  mif- 
takes,  as  to  the  value  of  animals  of  this  fpecies, 
which  they  have  bred;  atone  while  afking  a 
confiderable  price  for  little  or  no  merit,  at  ano- 
ther, felling  a valuable  and  marketable  nag  for 
a mere  trifle.  I would  recommend  to  all  fuch, 
and  indeed  to  all  breeders,  to  provide  them- 
felves  with  a good  general  modern  Treatife  on 
Horfes. 
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The  Cow  goes  with  young  nine  months  and 
a few  days,  to  a fortnight  over,  feldom  produc- 
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ing  more  than  one  calf ; (he  will  breed  indiffier- 
etly  at  any  feafon,  but  fome  are  very  backward, 
and  difficult  in  taking  the  bull,  arifmg,  proba- 
bly, in  the  great  exhauftion  fuffered  by  nature, 
in  a conffant  copious  flow  of  milk,  and  from 
infufficient,  or  irregularly  difpenfed,  keep.  In 
this  cafe,  the  cows  heat  fhould  be  particularly 
marked,  where  a bull  is  not  conftantly  with  her, 
as  it  may  ceafe  in  a very  fhort  time,  and  the 
owner  be  difappointed. 

It  is  infinitely  fafer  and  better,  to  provide  all 
the  domeftic  animals  with  fhelter,  at  the  criti- 
cal time  of  parturition  ; and  in  truth,  it  is  rank 
nonfenfe  to  talk,  in  the  vulgar  flyle,  of  fuch 
praflice  rendering  them  delicate  and  tender, 
fince  the  reverfe  precifely  is  the  fa£L  Colds, 
caught  at  calving,  are  the  occafion  of  a number 
of  diforders,  which  are  feen  to  affeff  cows,  par- 
ticularly the  retention  of  the  cleaning,  and  the 
hoofe  or  confumptive  cough.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
warm,  generous  keep,  mafhes,  ale,  with  cordial- 
ball,  &c.  The  former  is  often  attended  with 
much  difficulty. — Keep  as  above,  currying  and 
brufhing  twice  a day,  the  cow  being  fucked  dry, 
not  milked,  and  walked  about.  Give  as  follows, 
three  fucceffive  mornings,  faffing,  in  three 
pints  of  ffrong  decoftion  of  juniper-berries  and 
penny-royal,  fweetened  with  honey  — Elixir 
Proprietatis , compound  tinciure  of  Caffor,  and 
Spiritus  Volatilis  Aromaticus , of  each  a table- 
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fpoonful,  or  more.  The  bead  being  codive, 
add  to  one  of  the  drinks,  a fingle  drachm  or  two 
of  the  fined  aloes  in  powder:  repeat  as  needful. 

The  cow,  brought  to  a fafe  place  at  the  ninth 
month,  will  be  in  a way  to  receive  any  adidance, 
of  which  nature  may  dand  in  need.  In  diffi- 
culty of  calving,  help  diould  be  adminidered 
before  the  animal  be  exhauded,  dill  not  rafhly 
or  hadily,  and  always  by  an  experienced  perfon. 
As  great  force  is  fometimes  required,  extraction 
fhould  not  be  attempted,  until  the  calf  be  turned 
into  the  mod  favourable  poution  which  cir- 
cumdances  will  admit.  The  Yorkshire 
short-horned  Cows  are  mod  fubjeft,  I be- 
lieve, of  any  other,  to  difficulties  of  this  kind, 
from  the  great  fize  and  fquarenefs  of  ffioulder 
in  their  calves;  and  on  this  account,  it  has  been 
faid  in  that  country,  that  they  care  not  how  low 
a cow  may  be,  provided  (lie  be  well-fed  a fort- 
night before  calving,  as  being  low  in  flefh,  die 
will  have  more  room,  and  the  calf  be  ejeCled 
with  greater  facility:  a conclufion  by  no 

means  to  be  depended  on  in  my  opinion  ; for 
the  animal  being  low  in  condition  and  drength, 
her  throes,  at  bringing  forth,  will  be  proportion- 
ably  weak  and  languid,  than  which  there  cannot 
be  a more  unfortunate  circumdance,  or  more 
likely  to  retard  a difficult  birth.  The  cafes  of 
this  kind,  which  have  come  under,  my  notice, 
have  been  chiefly  with  cows  poorly  kept,  or  re- 
cently 
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cently"  haraffed  about  in  driving.  After  a dif- 
ficult and  exhaufling  labour,  good  beer-cordial, 
fine  hay,  corn,  pollard,  or  malt-mafhes,  warm 
water,  &c. 

Rear  in g neat  cattle  is  not  worth  while,  in  a 
common  way  of  bufinefs ; it  may  pay  thofe  who 
have  large  traffs  of  land,  which  they  cannot 
apply  to  a more  profitable  purpofe,  as  alfo  the 
refpeflable  clafs  of  improvers.  Much  ink 
has  been  (hed  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  moft  advan- 
tageous method  of  weaning  calves;  and 
although  it  be.true,  that  difcuffion  ever  tends  to 
elucidate  and  inform,  yet  I muff  own,  I ever 
thought  the  reafon  of  the  thing  to  lie  in  a mighty 
fmall  compafs. 

If  you  aim  at  capital  flock,  you  muff  go  to 
the  price  of  it;  in  other  words,  you  muff  afford 
the  calves  nature’s  full  allowance  of  new  milk, 
until  they  become  able  to  graze,  in  the  fame 
way  as  horfes,  and  other  animals,  are  treated. 
Your  repayment  will  confiff  in  fuperior  fize  and 
beauty,  earlier  tendency  to  breed  and  fatten,  and 
more  nutritious  flefh.  Granting  the  breeder 
expend  twenty  fhillings,  or  five  crowns  extra, 
in  new  milk,  and  is  afterwards  repaid  three  or 
four  pounds,  in  beef,  I cannot  difcover,  that 
either  he,  or  the  public,  are  fufferers  by  having 
a6fed  right.  The  next  method  in  point  of  profit, 
(I  mean  the  profit  of  obtaining  good  flock),  is,  to 
make  ufe  of  fkimmed-milk,  ameliorated,  or  ren- 
dered 
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dered  fubftantial  with  flour,  or  oatmeal:  the 
Jafl,  or  fuppofed  plan  of  economy  is,  to  depend 
upon  linfeed,  hay- tea,  &c.  for  which  we  have 
various  receipts  ; the  belt,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

It  is  a good  and  convenient  plan,  to  bring  up 
calves  under  a ftep-mother ; an  old  cow,  with 
a tolerable  flock  of  milk,  will  fuckle  two  calves, 
or  more,  either  turned  off  with  her,  or  at  home, 
keeping  them  in  good  condition,  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  lliift : they  ought  to  fuck  the  flrftof 
their  mother’s  milk,  for  two  or  three  days,  al- 
though many  are  weaned,  without  ever  being 
fuffered  to  fuck  at  all.  Calves,  whether  rearing 
or  fattening,  fhould,  alfo,  always  fuck  before 
milking,  the  cow  being  milked  afterwards,  as 
the  firft  and  thinned  of  the  milk  is  fufflciently 
rich.  Old  milk  will,  perhaps,  fcour  a very 
young  calf ; but  the  effeft:  will  go  off  without 
any  ill  confequences. 

The  laft  calves  I reared,  I made  ufe  of  fkim- 
med  milk,  andfecond  flour,  fometimes  oatmeal. 
Began  the  firft  week  in  March.  They  were  of 
the  large,  fhort-horned  breed,  and  confumed 
daily,  at  three  meals,  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  flour  each,  boiled  up  in  fkimmed-milk ; it 
required  the  milk  of  more  than  two  ordinary 
cows,  to  fupply  two  calves.  In  a few  weeks, 
they  began  to  eat  fine  rowen,  to  which  they 
were  at  firft  tempted,  by  its  being  made  up  into 
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twifts  or  bands.  Flour  omitted  14th  May:  milk, 
in  part.,  June  1 : totally,  June  8,  when  they  were 
turned  into  good  grafs.  They  were  kept  in 
part  of  a fpare  barn,  at  fir  ft,  afterwards  running- 
out  and  in  ; but  warmth  and  good  bedding  ap- 
peared of  the  firft:  confequence  to  them,  being 
affecfed  by  cold  and  change  of  weather.  One, 
particularly,  fcoured  a great  deal,  and  always 
feemed  affetted  by  crudities  in  the  ftomach  : 
the  remedy,  occafionally  adminiftered,  and  al- 
ways klccefsfully  for  the  time,  was  two  fmall 
tea-fpoons  full  of  rhubarb,  in  a pint  of  gruel,  or 
hay-tea.  The  animal  could  not,  abfolutely, 
have  exifted,  without  this  aid,  during  its  milk 
courfe,  and  died  afterwards,  rotten,  at  grafs. 
One  of  the  fmall  breed,  which  wTould  not 
make  fat  for  the  butcher,  with  the  beft  milk 
and  attendance,  but  heaved,  loftng  flefh  daily, 
and,  in  faft,  laid  dying  in  the  pen,  I ordered 
to  be  put  among  the  weaners,  upon  the  diet  of 
which  it  recovered,  from  the  inftant,  and  made 
a fmall,  but  ftrong  and  hardy  cow.  This  calf 
was  fpoiled  by  the  mother  of  her,  a good  large 
beaft,  being  half-ftarved,  when  pregnant,  upon  a 
common. 

The  proper  degree  of  warmth  for  the  fkim- 
med  milk, on  which  calves  are  weaned;  is  plainly 
enough  indicated  by  nature.  After  a while, 
and  when  the  weaners  have  been  picking  about 
abroad,  we  are  indifferent  on  the  point,  and 
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give  their  mefs  warm,  or  cold,  as  it  happen. 
But  what  is  common  fenfe  to  think  of  a Glou- 
ceflerfhire  farmer,  who  gives  the  milk,  fcalding- 
hot,  to  his  calves,  even  to  the  degree  of  injuring 
their  lips,  in  order  to  prevent  fcouring ! ! ! 
Since  heat  is  fuppofed  to  convey  an  aflringent 
quality  to  the  milk,  this  farmer  concludes  his 
calves  cannot  have  too  much  of  a good  thing, 
unapprized  that  immoderate  heat,  neceffarily 
produces  laxity  and  debility  in  the  flomach  and 
inteflines,  whence  morbid  coflivenefs,  alternat- 
ing, probably,  with  fcouring.  But  fome  animals 
are  fo  naturally  robuft,  or  their  managers  fo 
fortunate,  that  they  will  thrive  and  do  well  in 
defpite  of  the  mofl  painful  efforts.  This  is  ano- 
ther in  fiance  of  'practice. 

I have  a good  opinion  of  rice,  for  the  feeding 
and  nourifhing,  not  fattening  of  animals,  and 
have  often  wifhed  it  duty-free.  I intend  to  try 
rice-jelly,  mixed  with  the  fkimmed  milk,  in  this 
cafe. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s 
receipt : “ Take  one  gallon  of  fkimmed  milk, 
and  in  about  a pint  of  it  add  half  an  ounce 
of  common  treacle,  flirring  it  until  it  is  well 
mixed;  then  take  one  ounce  of  linfeed  oil- 
cake, finely  pulverized,  and  with  the  hand  let 
it  fall  gradually,  in  very  frnall  quantities, 
into  the  milk,  flirring  it,  in  the  mean  time, 
with  a fpoon  or  ladle,  until  it  be  thoroughly 
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incorporated ; then  let  the  mixture  be  put  into 
the  other  part  of  the  milk,  and  the  whole  be 
made  nearly  as  warm  as  new  milk,  when  it  is 
firft  taken  from  the  cow ; and  in  that  (fate  it  is 
fit  for  ufe.  The  quantity  of  oil-cake  powder, 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  increafed,  as  occa^ 
fion  may  require,  and  as  the  calf  becomes  inured 
to  the  flavour  of  it.” 

Mr.  Crook’s  method  is  to  make  a jelly  of  one 
quart  of  linfeed,  boiled  ten  minutes  in  fix  quarts 
of  water,  which  jelly  is  afterwards  mixed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  belt  hay-tea  ; on  this,  he 
rears  many  calves,  without  milk;  and  about  ten 
years  fince,  obtained  the  prefent  of  a piece  of 
plate,  from  the  Bath  Society,  in  confequence. 

Many  calves  are  annually  loft  by  artificial  rear- 
ing, and  more  brought  up  with  poor  and  weak 
ftamina.  Themifchief  arifes,  according  to  my 
obfervation,  from  crudities  and  indigeftion,  and 
want  of  care  and  comfort,  and  not  feldom,  of  the 
proper  natural  food.  In  weak  cafes,  give  pol- 
lard, wet  or  dry,  or  bran  and  ground  oats  with 
fine  hay.  I have  turned  them  out  with  their 
dams,  the  calves  having  a prickly  head  ftall,  to 
prevent  their  fucking  the  cows : it  is  a filly  and 
ufelefs  praftice,  plaguing  and  fretting  both  ani- 
mals, to  no  manner  of  purpofe.  There  is  gene- 
rally an  objection  to  bringing  up  white  calves, 
or  thofe  with  white  nofes,  on  the  fcore  of  their 
tendernefs. 


The 
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The  grand  divifions  of  Neat  Cattle,  in  our 
ifland,  are  into  long-horned,  short-horn* 
ed,  and  polled  or  hornless;  thefe  cha- 
racters indicate  fpeciffc,  or  peculiar  qualities. 
The  long-horned  have  the  thickefl  hides,  afford 
the  richeft  milk,  but  leaff  in  quantity,  and  per- 
haps are  fattened  fooneft,  and  with  lead  meat. 
The  fhort-horned  afford  the  largeft  quantity 
of  milk,  and  the  deepeft  cut  of  folid  beef.  The 
polled  originally  from  Poland,  feem  to  partake 
ol  the  qualities  of  both  the  former  fpecies,  in- 
clining moll  towards  the  latter.  The  intermix- 
tures and  varieties  are  endlefs.  I have  feen 
excellent  dairy-cows,  which  the  owner  called 
broad-horned,  being  the  produce  of  the  long- 
horned, or  Lancafhire  bull,  and  Yorkfhire 
fhort-horned  cow  ; they  partook  of  the  good 
qualities  of  either  fpecies,  giving  confiderable 
quantities  both  of  milk  and  butter,  and  after- 
wards grazing  well,  and  to  great  fize.  Home* 
breds,  generally  mean  a random-mixture  of 
all  forts,  in  a diftriCl  where  breeding  for  fale  is 
not  much  purfued  ; and  amongft  fuch  are  often 
found  thrifty  and  ufeful  animals. 

To  (peak  of  milch-cattle,  Lancafhire  is  the 
original  county  of  the  famous  long-horned 
breed,  whence  the  Craven  and  Canley 
flock,  the  moft  celebrated  of  any.  on  the  ifland, 
as  dairy-cows.  Yorkfhire  is  equally  famous  for 
the  H olderness,  or  fhort-horned  cows,  pro- 
ducing 
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ducing  the  largefl  quantities  of  milk,  of  courfe 
the  beft  fpecies  for  the  purpofe  of  thofe  who  fell 
milk,  and  for  fuckling  calves.  This  large  breed 
came  originally  from  Holflein,  and  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  were,  indeed,  until  of  late  years, 
too  coarfe  and  Dutch-built ; they  have  been 
much  improved  in  fymmetry,  and  finenefs  of 
bone  and  flefh,  by  a judicious  crofs  with  the 
Norman  cattle:  for  this  improvement, I under- 
ftand  the  country  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  late  Sir  William  St.  Quintin. 
They  are  now  very  excellent  and  beautiful 
flock,  and  many  of  them  are  made  fat  at  three 
years  old. 

The  Suffolk  Duns,  a fmall  polled  breed, 
probably  of  Scottilh  origin,  are  a very  fafhion- 
able  fort  as  dairy  cows.  Some  of  them  are 
well  fhaped,  and  all  milk  largely,  with  the  con- 
venience of  being  unburthened  with  horns ; but 
as  butter-cows,  I have  ever  thought  them  infe- 
rior to  the  long-horned  fpecies. 

Alderney  Cows  are  great  milkers,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight,  fine  flefhed,  but  for  the 
dairy,  inferior  to  the  long-horned  breed.  They 
make  a gOod  crols  for  coarfe  flock,  and  in  that 
intent,  would  fuit,  excellently,  certain  of  the 
common-bred  long-horned  flock,  which  are  de- 
fective in  quantity  of  milk. 

To  come  more  particularly  to  beef,  and  la- 
bour in  harnefs — The  Devonshire  Ox,  of  a 
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beautiful  blood  red,  is  fuppofed  to  (land  in  the 
firft  rank.  This  ancient  fpecies  has  great 
delicacy  and  fhow  of  blood,  and  comes  up  to  a 
large  fize.  They  are,  beyond  a doubt,  the  faft- 
eft  walkers  we  have  ; and  their  flefh  is  boafted 
in  the  weft,  as  the  moft  delicate  and  fineft- 
grained  of  any  in  England  ; a matter  of  which 
I am  unable  to  judge,  but  which,  on  enquiry,  I 
find  not  generally  allowed,  or  rather  unattended 
to,  by  the  butchers  in  the  metropolis.  I have 
leen  many  of  them  too  leggy,  too  thin  in  the 
hind  quarters,  and  crooked  in  the  hocks. 

The  Sussex  breed,  red  in  colour  alfo,  is, 
perhaps,  of  weft-country  extraftion,  enlarged 
by  a midland  crofs.  The  Hereford,  middle 
red,  is  a ftill  larger  but  kindred  breed,  of  the 
higheft  form,  and  in  the  firft  rank  of  improved 
excellence.  The  midland  counties  all  produce 
large,  long-horned  ftock.  Lincolnfhire  fhort- 
horned,  but  large  and  coarfe ; fome  fine,  im- 
proved cattle,  in  various  parts,  excepted. 

The  excellence  of  the  Scottish  cattle, 
is  univerfally  known,  for  the  fine  grain  and  fla- 
vour of  the  beef ; the  ftock,  in  thofe  re fp efts, 
yielding,  perhaps,  to  none : there  are  alfo  the 
fineft  natural  models  of  fhape,  to  be  found 
among  the  Scots,  and  they  need  no  foreign 
crofs,  to  arrive  at  perfe&ion;  the  bleak  and  cold 
hills  of  Scotland,  affording  a delicacy  of  flelh 
and  bone,  equal  to  that  which  we  find  in  the 
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cattle  of  warm  climates.  Both  Scotland  and 
Wales  produce  moft  ufeful,  middle-fized,  and 
fmall  neat  cattle,  adapted  to  every  purpofe  of 
milk,  beef,  and  draft,  which  are  annually  dri- 
ven in  great  numbers,  and  difperfed  over  the 
whole  ifland. 

The  change,  which  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell, 
with  fo  great  pains,  wrought  in  the  natural  form 
of  the  Lancafhire  and  Leicefterfhire  cattle,  al- 
though it  pleafed  the  eye  of  many,  and  made  a 
great  figure  at  the  hammer,  was  difadvantageous 
in  fome  of  the  moft  important  points.  The 
new  artificial  form  fattened  quickly  in  the  exter- 
nal parts,  but  never  tallowing  well  within,  was, 
in  courfe,  always  defedlive  in  quantity  and  good- 
nefs  of flejli , befides,  lofing  the  valuable  quality 
of  great  milking.  But  I hope  I am  not  deceived 
in  aflerting,  that  the  Difhley  form  never  pre- 
vailed very  generally,  and  that  latter  improvers, 
in  the  midland  counties,  and  to  the  weftward, 
by  retracing  their  fteps  towards  the  original 
fources,  have  produced  better  proportioned, 
and  far  more  ufeful  ftock.  The  beft  dairy  cows 
are  now  to  be  found  in  Leicefterfhire,  Derby- 
fhire,  and  their  neighbourhood. 

The  Yorkshire  short-horned  cattle  are 
diftinguifhed  by  their  fmall,  half-annular  horns, 
the  extremities  curving  towards  each  other; 
their  fize,  depth  of  carcafe,  and  fquarenefs  of 
form.  In  the  long- horned  fpecies,  the 
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horns  either  fpread  horizontally,  or  are  bent 
downwards,  in  various  (liapes,  as  we  fee  them 
in  Staffordfhire  and  Warwicklhire  ; the  weight 
and  downward  tendency  of  the  horns,  denote  a 
thick  hide,  and  a heavy,  fluggifh  animal : this 
fpecies  are  deepeft  and  heavieft  in  the  fore- 
quarters. 

The  following  marks,  according  to  Mr.  Mure, 
denote  the  true-bred  Devonshire  Ox,  to  be 
found  in  the  greateft  purity  of  blood  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Barnflaple : Colour,  high 

red , without  white  fpots , (which  indicate  a fo- 
reign crofsj,  light  dun  ring  around  the  eye , 
muzzle  fame  colour ; fine  bone,  clean  neck , 
middle-length  horns,  bent  upwards  ; thin  face, 
fine  in  the  chops,  wide  hips  ; rather  fiat  on  the 
fides ; tail  finall  and  fet  on  very  high;  thin 
fkinned,  fiilky  in  handling ; fat  early ; fkoul- 
der-points  beautifully  fitted  for  the  collar. 

Of  the  Hereford  and  Sussex,  the  former 
the  heavieft  and  fquareft,  by  Mr.  Ellman,  a 

principal  Suffex  breeder  : Colour,  red,  fine 

hair,  very  thin  Jkin,  neck  and  head  clean,  mid - 
die  horns , turning  up  at  the  points  ; well  made 
behind;  wide  in  the  hips,  rump,  and furloin , 
but  narrow  in  the  chine  ; tolerably  firaight  in 
the  back  ; ribs  or  fides  fiat ; thin  in  the  thigh  ; 
middling  bone.  An  ox,  fix  years  old,  when  fat, 
will  weigh  from  fixty  to  100  (tone  of  141b. 
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fore -quarters  generally  the  heavied;  they  are 
worked  to  fix  and  feven  years  old.  Calves  run 
with  the  cows  two  or  three  months ; a good  cow 
will  afterwards  produce  fix  or  eight  pounds  of 
butter  per  week,  for  three  or  four  months;  and 
double  that  quantity  of  fkimmed-milk  cheefe. 
They  do  not  give  fo  much  milk  as  the  Suffolk’s, 
but  it  is  much  richer  in  quality. 

Previoufly  to  a purchafe  for  grazing  or 
fattening,  a man  will  naturally  determine 
upon  the  fize,  and  fpecies  of  bullocks,  heifers, 
or  cows,  mod  profitable  to  fuit  his  food,  fitua- 
tion,  pocket,  and  other  circumdances.  It  may 
be  convenient,  either  to  fummer  or  winter-feed, 
to  turn  the  money  as  quickly  as  poffible,  or 
keep  on,  large  and  improving  beads,  even  to 
the  fecond  fummer-grafs,  by  which  they  are 
brought  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  excellence. 

In  the  choice  of  a bead,  that  foft  and  yet 
eladic  and  mellow  feel  of  the  hide  and  defh,  that 
fwell  and  fullnefs  of  the  fattening  points,  and 
other  indications  of  thrift,  from  general  appear- 
ance, fo  much  better  intuitively  known  to,  than 
defcribed  by,  practical  men,  mud  be  the  pur- 
chafer’s  guide.  I have  a fhorter  rule  ; I have 
feldom  known  any  healthy  animal,  well  fur- 
nifhed  in  the  loins,  and  with  fhort  legs,  which 
would  not  make  fat,  fooner  or  later.  Much  has 
been  faid  amongd  us  fages  of  the  (hambles, 

about 
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about  the  propriety  of  laying  the  greateft 
weight  of  meat  upon  the  moll  valuable  parts; 
and  what  has  given  the  idea  a moll  ridiculous 
air,  is,  that  in  the  North  the  mod  valuable  parts 
lie  before,  in  the  South,  behind  ! After  all, 
perhaps  too  much  confequence  is  attached  to 
fuch  notions,  in  theory  I mean  ; for  an  animal, 
cceteris paribus,  will  produce  aggregate  weight, 
which  is  the  chief  objeft,  in  proportion  to  the 
regularity  of  his  fhape.  But  in  the  markets  of 
the  South,  hinder  quarters  bear  the  higheft 
price,  as  in  reafon  I think  they  ought,  fince  the 
flelh  in  thofe  parts,  is  of  the  clofeft  texture,  mod 
favoury,  and  mofl  nutritious.  There  are  ani- 
mals of  all  the  fpecies  which  never  will  fatten, 
and  fome  of  them  deceive  the.  bell  praftical 
judges.  Every  body  is  aware,  that  full-aged 
beafts,  and  fuch  as  have  laboured,  will  take  on 
fat  beft;  but  even  young  cattle  of  great  growth, 
if  well  formed,  will  be  made  fufficiently  fat  for 
any  purpofe,  with  care  and  high  keep.  The 
opinion,  that  quick  feeding  is  all  in  all,  is  ab- 
furd  in  this  view  alfo;  the  feeder’s  interefl  may, 
from  feafon,  the  date  of  the  markets,  or  other 
circumflances,  require  an  animal  which  will 
be  a confiderable  time  growing  into  fize  and 
price. 

The  great  art  in  feeding  cattle  in  the  flail,  to 
profit,  is,  to  give  them  as  much, but  no  more,  than 
they  can  well  digefl ; all  beyond  being  fome- 
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what  worfe  than  thrown  away.  The  bell:  rule 
to  judge  by,  is,  that  they  eat  up  their  allowance 
with  a vigorous  appetite,  neither  leaving  ought 
nor  hankering  after  more,  but  appearing  willing 
to  take  reft.  Some,  from  over-voracioufnefs, 
will  load  themfelves  fo  much,  as  to  produce  in- 
teftinal  obftruftion,  and  confequent  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, and  impediment  to  thrift:  warm  and 
aperient  mafhes,  with  fulphur,  or  fait,  generally 
proves  a remedy.  Others,  with  digeftive  and 
eje&ive  powers,  equal  to  their  voracity,  will 
fuper-abound  with  blood,  which  will  be  difco- 
vered  by  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  warbles  in 
the  back  and  loins,  and  much  rubbing ; two  or 
three  moderate  bleedings,  at  a fortnight  inter- 
val, will  prevent  any  ill  effefts,  and  forward 
improvement. 

In  winter-feeding,  the  beft  ftock  Ihould  be 
chofen,  nor  is  it  worth  while,  on  account  of  the 
low  price,  to  purchafe  barren  cows,  for  if  you 
make  them  good,  in  cafe  of  a declining  market, 
your  falefman’s  account  from  Smithfield,  will 
not  be  pleafing,  as  I have  once  or  twice  expe- 
rienced ; whereas  the  high  form  of  your  com- 
modity might,  in  fome  meafure,  fhield  you. 
There  is  another  reafon,  all  females  having  bred 
are  large  eorifumers,  which  I know  from  a num- 
ber of  obfervations.  An  old  cow,  of  fifty  or 
fixty  ftone,  will  devour  more  hay,  or  other 
meat,  than  an  ox  of  fourfcore.  Suppofing 
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a brifk  demand,  large  and  well-bred  oxen,  tho- 
roughly made,  will  undoubtedly  render  the 
greated  profit;  but  at  all  times,  from  fourfcore 
to  one  hundred  hone,  London  weight,  is  a moll 
faleable  fize;  and  this  weight  is  very  conve- 
niently produced  from  the  belt  of  the  Scots  and 
Welch  cattle,  either  deers  or  fpayed  heifers.  A 
confiderable  feeder  fhould  have  the  three  fizes, 
to  fuit  the  various  demand  of  the  markets  ; 
very  fmall  beef  is  fometimes  in  great  requelt ; 
and  I have  lately  feen  a lot  of  the  fmalled  breed 
of  Scottifh  bullocks,  the  Kyloes,  by  no  means 
fattened  with  the  bell;  meat,  fold  at  a rate  fo  ex- 
travagant, and  out  of  all  proportion,  that  I hefi- 
tate  to  repeat  the  figures. 

Some  noble-fpirited  and  patriotic  landlords, 
of  late,  have  built  ox-houfes  upon  their  tenants’ 
farms,  that  their  lands  might  not  want  manure ; 
it  is  a mod  commendable  example.  I am  yet 
an  advocate  for  the  oxen  going  occafionally 
loofe.  or  feveral  hours  in  the  day,  in  a well-lit- 
tered yard,  where  the  dung  will  not  be  difperfed ; 
yet  to  be  always  tied  up  in  their  dalls  to  feed. 
The  necedity  of  darknels  and  clofe  imprifon- 
ment,  in  order  to  the  fattening  of  animals,  I 
believe  to  be  notions  venerable  only  for  their 
antiquity.  The  gaiety  or  abtivity  of  fat  beads, 
of  any  kind,  need  not  be  much  apprehended; 
but  frelh  air  and  pleafant  fenfations,  will  in- 
creafe  the  appetite,  drengthen  the  digedion, 
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and  obviate  the  morbid  caufes.  On  this  head, 
home  of  the  various  contradiftory  opinions  and 
pra&ices  are  truly  laughable,  being  founded  in 
baftard  foi-difant  experience,  indead  of  the 
true,  which  is  in  affinity  with  reafon  and  com- 
mon fenfe.  It  has  been  contended,  that  oxen 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  atmofphere  of  a hot- 
houfe,  in  a condant  date  of  the  mod  profufe 
perfpiration,  until  their  hides  crack  and  peel ; 
and  with  this  view,  even  the  crannies  and  key- 
holes have  been  hopped  with  draw,  in  hot- 
weather!  E contra,  others  infid,  that  the  ox 
will  not  thrive  kindly  within  doors,  in  a mild 
winter ; fweating  out  all  is  keep  ! Again,  who 
has  not  feen  fattening  beads  above  the  mid-leg 
in  cold  clay,  or  mire,  their  almod  only  bed ; 
their  backs  and  loins  foaked  with  wet,  cold  at 
heart,  and  their  bodies  expofed  to  all  the  rigour 
and  changes  of  the  feafon  P In  fpite  of  all  this 
they  thrive;  but  no  man  in  his  wits,  furely,  can 
doubt,  that  their  thrift  and  his  profit  would  be 
greater,  under  circumdances  of  comfort,  fhelter, 
and  nouriffiing  warmth.  Every  attentive  and 
experienced  feeder,  mud  have  obferved  the 
check  given  to  fattening  dock,  by  extreme  cold, 
or  foul  weather.  Another  drange  notion  has 
been  broached,  from  what  quarter  has  efcaped 
my  memory,  that  fattening  dock  may,  with 
fafety,  nay,  even  advantage,  be  reduced  from 
good  to  inferior  keep  ; this  experiment  I have 
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fometimes  made,  not  indeed  voluntarily,  or 
much  to  the  benefit  of  my  pocket. 

Fat  cattle,  kept  abroad  in  winter,  upon  long, 
watery  grafs,  which  has  neceffarily  loft  much 
of  its  nutritive  power,  fhould  always  have  an 
allowance  of  good  hay  ; as  fhould  thole  fed  in 
the  yard,  upon  dry  meat,  have  a portion  of 
fomething  moift  and  fucculent,  to  counteraft  a 
too  aftringent  effe£l. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  out  of  the 
Way  praftice,  to  feed  with  oil  cake,  in  place  of 
growing,  lefs  expenfive,  and  equally  good,  not 
to  fay  better,  food  at  home.  I fhould  prefer  the 
linfeed  itfelf ; and  there  is  an  additional  reafon 
for  a preference,  when  the  article  can  be  grown 
upon  the  farm.  The  linfeed  may  be  boiled  to 
a jelly,  and  mixed  with  bean,  or  any  kind  of 
meal,  and  chaff,  cut  from  clover,  or  faintfoin 
hay.  I hold  it  to  be  deceptious,  or  rather 
plainly  unprofitable,  to  ufe  ftraw,  in  any  fhape, 
as  food  for  fattening  beafts,  where  hay  can  be 
obtained.  Many  good  oxen,  after  the  fummer- 
grafs,  are  made  fat  with  hay,  of  which,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  a head,  fufhccs  for  a 
day.  The  old  Englilh  method,  of  making  beef 
in  winter,  was  with  hay  and  oats ; nor  is  there  a 
better,  in  a cheap  time  for  oats,  and  upon 
land  where  large  crops  of  them  may  be  conve- 
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The  various  kinds  of  food,  with  which  bul- 
locks may  be  made  fat  in  the  dall,  have  already 
been  defcribed;  brewers  grains,  it  is  well  known, 
are  applied  to  that  purpofe;  alfo  malt-combs 
mixed  with  meal.  Turnips  or  cabbages  being 
the  chief  food,  it  is  very  advantageous  to  allow 
one  feed  per  day  of  bean,  oat,  or  barley-meal, 
mixed  with  cut  hay.  Subdantial  hay  of  tares 
and  green  corn,  will  not  be  forgotten.  The 
beads  will  drink  plentifully  twice  a day. 

An  attentive  feeder  will  eafily  perceive  when 
a bead  does  not  improve  upon  his  meat ; all 
fuch  fhould  be  difpofed  of  in  good  time,  at  any 
rate ; that  they  may  not,  by  ufelefs  confumption, 
hang  as  a drawback  upon  the  aggregate  profit. 
This  ought  to  be  a general  rule  in  feeding. 
Succefs  alfo  materially  depends  on  a vigilant 
attention  to  the  date  of  the  markets.  In  a very 
brifk  demand,  it  will  be  generally  right  to  lell, 
although,  perhaps,  the  cattle  may  want  a few 
weeks  to  be  thoroughly  ready.  Some  gentle- 
men have  convenience  of  weighing  cattle  alive, 
in  order  to  determine  their  rate  of  improvement, 
and  alfo  their  weight  previous  to  fale ; but  in 
the  latter  refpeft,  it  is  a good  method  to  kill, 
or  fell  by  weight,  an  average  bead.  A bead, 
thoroughly  fed,  will  handle  lull  and  well,  upon 
the  nethermojl  rib , jlank,  navel,  cod,  loin,  neck ; 
and  if  the  fat  be  thick  and  full,  upon  his  fhoulder 
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and  tut,  or  fettling  on  the  tail , it  is  a fign  of  ripe- 
nefs,  or  being  well-tallowed  within.  On  fale, 
thicknefs  and  goodnefs  of  hide  form  a confider- 
ation ; in  dear  time,  there  have  been  inftances 
of  the  hide  fetching  a full-third  of  the  price  of 
a fmall  bead. 

In  summer  ft  all-feeding,  tares,  and  clover, 
from  their  fucculence  and  fubftantial  quality, 
are  of  great  worth.  Cattle  which  have  been  at 
winter-keep,  fhould  have  a portion  of  hay, 
mixed  with  their  green  meat,  to  prevent  its  too 
laxative  effeCt  at  firft ; and  this  rule  fhould  alfo 
be  obferved  in  wet  feafons,  when  the  grafs  will 
be  weak,  and  abound  too  much  in  watery  juices ; 
and  the  cattle  will  even  fall  off,  inftead  of  im- 
proving in  flefh. 

Milch  Cows.  The  indications  of  large 
milking,  are  a thin  head  and  neck,  clean  chops , 
and  free  from  leather,  deep  and  rather  fat  car- 
cafe,  wide  hips,  the  bones,  perhaps , inclining  to 
be  pointed,  capacious  udder,  and  large,  plain 
milk-vein : the  two  lafl  figns  worth  all  the  ref . 
Great  milkers  are  feldom  handfome,  but  of  a 
gaunt  and  meagre  appearance;  neverthelefs,  I 
have  feen  fome  thorough-fhaped,  although  they 
never  carried  much  flelh,  whilft  in  milk.  It  is 
not  within  thefeheme  of  nature,  to  give  abfolute 
perfection,  fo  we  never  need  expeCl  to  find 
cows,  both  capital  milkers,  and  extremely  apt 
to  fatten;  but  many  fuch  will  take  on  a great 
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burden  of  fat,  in  length  of  time.  The  firft  con- 
fideration,  beyond  a doubt,  is  milking;  al- 
though it  be  an  objeft,  to  milk  a bead  that  will 
feed  up  to  a confiderable  fize  and  price.  A cow 
is  in  her  prime  for  milk,  at  five  years  old ; and 
none,  however  old,  (hould  be  turned  from  the 
dairy,  whilft  they  milk  largely ; on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  extremely  unprofitable  to  keep  a 
fmall  milker:  middling  ones  (hould  only  be 
kept  long  enough  to  take  the  flufh  of  their  milk, 
and  be  difcharged  after  fix  years  old.  I be- 
lieve all  cows  are  benefitted,  both  in  milk,  and 
goodnefs  of  calf,  by  going  dry  a month  or  two 
before  bringing  forth.  He  who  is  well  provided 
with  winter  keep,  will  have  great  advantage  in 
the  purchafe  of  cow-ftock,  always  reduced  in 
price  on  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  a com- 
mon plan  in  the  breeding-counties,  to  job  in 
cowTs,  buying  them  in  calf,  in  the  autumn 
chiefly,  to  be  difpofed  of  at  calving-time,  in  the 
fpring:  this  plan  pays  well  when  the  (lock  is 
well  wintered. 

With  the  common  method  of  keeping  cows, 
(I  do  not  mean  upon  dairy-farms),  I am  totally 
at  variance.  I not  only  think  it  mean  and  ftu- 
pid,  but  I know  it  to  be  unprofitable,  and  that 
the  intended  aim  is  miffed.  It  is  generally  faid, 
that  cows  in  calf  will  bear  hard  keep  better  than 
any  kind  of  flock:  and  the  idea  is  as  generally 
followed  up  in  pra&ice  : but  it  is  inconceivable. 
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that  a pregnant  animal,  with  her  growing  bur- 
den to  fupport,  fhould  not  require  the  mod 
nourifhing  food.  We  do  but  deceive  ourfel  ves ; 
we  fhould  be  better  paid  for  good  keep,  than 
for  bad,  even  when  fale  is  the  objeft,  as  a good 
price  is  ufually  allowed  for  condition.  By  pre- 
serving the  conftitutional  ftamina  of  the  animal 
firm  and  uninjured,  we  fhould  be  well  rewarded 
with  finer  flock,  more  milk,  and  greater  aptitude 
to  fatten  ; which,  if  it  needed  any  illuftration, 
is  amply  proved  by  the  fuperior  flock  of  regular 
dairies,  where  the  winter-keep  is  plentiful  and 
of  proper  nutriment.  The  change  from  the 
fucculent  herbage  of  fummer,  to  the  dry,  innu- 
tritious  fodder  of  the  ftraw-yard,  ruins  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  mars  the  produce  of  milch-beafts ; 
neither  good  milk,  nor  good  manure  muft  be 
expefted  from  dry  ftraw;  and  it  is  fcarcely 
poflible  to  keep  a milking-animal  too  well.  I 
have  known  a farmer’s  five  cows  in  January, 
produce  lefs  than  a pound  and  half  of  butter  per 
week  each,  fome  weeks  not  more  than  three 
quarters  each;  furely  it  would  have  been  more 
to  his  intereft,  to  have  well-kept  one  good 
milch-cow,  or  two  at  moft,  and  to  have  fed  off 
his  furplus  ftraw,  with  young  grazing- cattle,  or 
lean  beafts. 

Diftance  of  markets,  nature  of  the  keep,  and 
ftill  more,  cuftom  of  the  country,  determine  to 
what  particular  ufe  cows  are  applied,  whether 
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to  the  buttter-dairy,  the  cheefe,  fuckling  calves, 
or  to  breeding  folely,  as  in  Lincolnfhire.  The 
mod  profitable  application  of  milk,  as  it  rea- 
fonably  ought,  confidering  the  labour,  is  to 
make  it  into  butter. 

Suckling,  as  it  is  fometimes  pra&ifed,  in 
the  common  way,  I am  perfuaded  can  render 
little  or  no  profit  at  all.  I have  feen  a calf  at 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  old,  confuming  the  milk  oi 
two  or  thvee  ordinary  cows;  it  has  yet  been 
kept  on,  eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  then  fold  at  an 
inferior  price.  Thofe  which  I have  fattened,  I 
always  found  returned  mod  profit,  when  they 
could  be  got  rid  of  at  feven  or  eight  weeks  old, 
and  before  they  began  to  demand  fuch  vad 
quantities  of  milk. 

The  mod  profitable  plan  of  fuckling,  I fhould 
fuppofe,  is  to  keep  great  milkers  of  the  fhort- 
horned  breed,  and  to  replace  their  own  calves 
with  a fmailer  kind.  I have  elfewhere  recom- 
mended, to  fuckle  calves  three  times  a day ; but 
was  not  aware,  at  that  time,  of  fuch  a method 
being  any  where  pra&ifed.  It  gives  me  plea- 
furetobe  informed,  that  in  Scotland,  where  the 
farmers  reafon,  and  are  open  to  convi&ion  and 
improvments,  fuch  has  long  been  the  cudom. 
Acid  crudities  and  indigedion,  the  common  ma- 
ladies of  fattening  calves,  no  doubt  originate 
in  the  great  load,  laid  at  once,  upon  their  do- 
machs ; much  of  the  mifchief  would  be  obvi- 
ated. 
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ated,  by  dividing  their  milk  into  three  meals. 
There  is  another  caufe  of  malady;  the  con- 
finement, which  is  fuppofed  fo  indifpenfably 
neceffary  to  their  thriving:  I am  an  infidel  on 
that  head ; I have  been  deceived  by  a few  trials, 
if  I cannot  make  equally  fat,  much  better  and 
more  wholefome  veal,  with  air  and  a little  liberty. 
Whenever  the  calves  have  four  breath,  fcour, 
or  are  coftive,  apply  the  remedy  already  men- 
tioned. Warmth  and  the  moft  pun&ual  clean  - 
linefs  are  necelfary  ; and  proper  conveniences 
for  faving  the  urine  both  of  cows  and  calves, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  fcouring-calf 
(hould  be  wafhed  with  foap  fuds,  and  wifped 
dry.  In  Norfolk,  calves  are  fometimes  fattened 
by  running  with  their  dams,  until  they  reach 
thirty  or  forty  ftone.  This  would,  no  doubt, 
bring  a certain  profit,  without  any  trouble, 
could  we  infure  a good  market. 

The  bell  butter-cows,  as  has beenfaid,  are 
of  the  long-horned  fpecies;  the  next,  Suffolk 
polled  cows ; but,  in  one  fenfe,  all  depends  on 
feed.  Mongrels,  and  home-breds,  will  fome- 
times turn  out  extraordinary  milkers.  I look 
upon  the  Kentilh  home-breds  to  be  very  good 
milkers,  in  proportion  to  their  fize;  and  am  of 
opinion,  the  dairying- bufinefs  might  be  very 
advantageoufly  carried  on,  in  that  fine  and  well* 
watered  country. 
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The  beft  cow  I ever  had,  confidering  the 
fmallnefs  of  her  fize,  was  a fpotted,  finch- 
backed  one,  bred  in  Kent.  She  would  have 
milked  well  three  times  a day ; fhe  made  twelve 
pounds  of  butter  per  week,  for  fome  weeks ; 
and  from  eleven  to  eight,  for  a long  time:  a 
large  cow,  to  have  equalled  her,  ought  to  have 
given  more  than  twenty  pounds  per  week, 
which  great  quantity,  fome  famous  individuals 
have  a&ually  produced.  On  the  average,  three 
gallons  of  milk  will  make  about  a pound  ol 
butter,  or  three  pounds  of  new-milk  cheefe. 

A good  cow  is  never  of  a bad  colour , although 
obje&ions  are  commonly  made  to  black  or 
white ; the  milk  of  the  former,  it  has  been  faid 
in  print,  is  thin  and  little  produ&ive.  I have 
yet  known  black  cows  produce  milk  of  an  ex- 
traordinary richnefs.  There  is  great  conveni- 
ence in  polled,  or  hornlefs  cattle  ; and  I have 
been  thinking,  that  a Suffolk  bull  would  be  a 
good  crofs  for  long-horned  cows ; by  breeding 
thus,  in  and  in,  it  is  probable  the  horns  would, 
in  time,  be  loft,  and  the  variety  turn  out  ex- 
tremely valuable,  both  for  quantity  and  quality 
of  milk. 

All  animals  fhould  receive  the  mod  patient , 
gentle,  and  humane  treatment,  milch-cows  in 
particular,  which  are  neceflarily,  from  their 
condition,  fubjeft  to  an  increafed  {hare  of  irri- 
tability, 
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tability,  and  the  damage  the  milk  receives  from 
their  being  flurried  and  ill-ufed,  is  very  confi- 
derable.  I fay  this  to  majlers  and  mijlrejfes, 
zoho,  however  regularly  they  may  go  to  church , 
are  guilty  of  a high  breach  of  their  moral  duty , 
when  they  do  not  enforce,  both  by  example  and 
precept,  the  humane  treatment  of  all  animals. 

It  is  much  the  fafeft  way,  to  fuffer  no  cows  to 
be  milked,  without  having  both  head  and  legs 
fecured;  for  the  quieteft  cow  alive,  milked 
loofe,  always  kicks  her  pail  of  milk  down,  once 
or  twice  a year,  at  leaff.  I am  a warm  advocate 
for  the  continental  pra&ice,  of  currying  and 
brufhing  both  milch-cows  and  fattening  bul- 
locks, convinced  that  it  is  attended  with  both 
pleafure  to  them,  and  profit  to  their  keeper  : 
whilft  running  abroad,  in  courfe  they  mult  only 
be  wifped  over,  left  they . take  cold.  The  bag 
fliould  be  kept  well  trimmed,  and  the  teats  per- 
fe£lly  clean,  more  particularly  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  when  they  are  fo  liable  to  be  chapped : 
they  fliould  not  be  wafhed  with  the  milk,  but 
warm  foap  and  water,  being  after  wiped  dry 
with  a cloth.  Cows  will  not  give  their  milk 
down  freely  to  ftrangers ; and  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  to  milk  them  thoroughly  dry,  not  only 
becaufe  the  laft  milk,  or  brokings,  produces  a 
greater  quantity  of  cream  than  the  firft,  in  the 
full  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  but  becaufe  cows 
are  much  injured,  even  ruined,  by  not  being 
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milked  clean.  This  matter  requires  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  matter,  or  a faithful  deputy. 

I have  obferved,  that  in  summer-feeding 
cows  at  home,  I did  not  obtain  fo  large  a quan- 
tity of  milk,  as  when  they  fed  at  liberty  in  the 
field ; this  arofe,  it  is  probable,  from  their  want 
of  exercife,  which  they  ought  to  have  had  feve- 
ral  hours  in  the  day.  Granting  the  difadvan- 
tage  could  not  be  obviated,  it  would  ftill  not 
be  a valid  objedlion  againft  ftall-feeding,  fince 
more  cows  might  be  kept  upon  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  food.  The  advantage  of  keeping  them 
at  home,  or  in  a fhady  fituation,  in  the  dog-days, 
when  they  are  often  fo  haraffed  by  the  heat 
and  the  gad-fly,  neither  buffering  them  to  take 
their  meat,  or  to  reft  and  chew  their  cud,  is  very 
ftriking;  and  the  hay  which  may  be  faved  by 
the  economical  expenditure  of  grafs,  mutt  prove 
a great  comfort  to  them  in  the  winter-feafon. 
It  is  among  the  firft  of  agricultural  objedfs,  to 
reduce  the  price  of  winter-keep,  and  to  extin- 
guifh  the  fhabby  pleas  of  ftarvation. 

The  few  loofe  hints  I have  to  offer  on  dai- 
r y-m  a n.a  cement,  are  from  my  wife,  who  has 
beenaccuftomed,  from  her  youth,  to  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  the  dairy,  as  well  as  the  bufinefs 
of  farming  and  gardening  in  general.  To  fpeak 
of  the  dairy,  as  a mere  auxiliary  branch  of  the 
bufinefs  of  a corn-farm,  ten  or  twelve  cows  are 
as  many,  perhaps,  as  moft  people  will  think 
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convenient,  fince  that  number  can  be  managed 
without  any  extra  help  of  fervants.  Situation, 
in  refpeft  to  markets,  and  cuftom  determine, 
whether  butter  or  cheefe  be  made,  and  if  the 
former,  whether  it  be  difpofed  of  frefh,  or  faked 
for  fale : in  either  method,  great,  I believe  the 
greated  dependence  for  fuccefs,  mud  be  placed 
in  the  pig-flock,  fed  upon  the  {kirn-milk,  or 
whey. 

The  mod  exquifite  and  punctilious  cleanli- 
nefs  is  neceffary,  in  every  part  of  dairy-manage- 
ment. Well-glazed  earthen  gallon  pans  are 
preferable  to  all  other  receptacles  for  milk; 
thefe  mud  be  fcalcled  perfeClly  clean,  outfide 
and  in,  befides  being  frequently  boiled  in  a 
copper,  conveniently  fituated ; well  fcrubbed 
with  a brufh,  and  rinced  in  plenty  of  clean 
water.  Dairy  fhould  be  both  glazed  and  lat- 
ticed. Four  or  five  cows  in  an  hour,  are  as  many  . 
as  can  be  carefully  milked  by  one  perfon  : 
milker  not  to  enter  the  dairy  with  the  dirty 
apron,  and  hairy  from  the  cow-houfe.  Milk 
to  be  fet  immediately  : if  the  weather  be  cold, 
warm  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  difh;  if  warm 
weather,  the  difhes  to  be  previouOy  cooled  with 
cold  water.  Skim  off  the  cream,  in  dimmer, 
every  twelve,  in  winter,  twenty-four  hours. 
Shift  the  cream  into  clean  pans,  daily,  in  win- 
ter, twice  a day  in  dimmer;  generally  dirring 
it,  feveral  times  a day,  with  a clean  wooden 
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fpatula.  To  make  fine  butter,  cream  fhould 
be  churned  within  three  days,  in  hot  weather. 
In  fevere  frods,  it  is  better  to  churn  the  whole  of 
the  milk  daily,  as  in  Scotland;  froded  cream  al- 
ways making  rank  butter.  German  ftoves, 
burning  charcoal,  are  ufeful  in  a dairy. 

In  the  North,  they  have  butter-churns  worked 
by  a horfe;  but  our  chief  improvement  here,  is 
the  barrel-churn.  In  fummer,  cool  your  churn 
well  with  cold  water;  in  winter,  make  it  warm. 
Strain  your  cream  through  a fine  feive,  or  lin- 
nen  cloth.  Butter,  to  be  good,  ought  not  to 
come  in  lefs  than  an  hour;  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  it  need  any  help,  ufe  a fmall  quantity  of 
diftilled  vinegar;  the  method  of  ufing  warm 
water,  or  taking  the  churn  near  the  fire,  preju- 
dices the  butter:  the  procefs  complete,  drain 
off  the  butter-milk,  and  put  the  butter  into  cold 
water:  afterwards  divide  it  into  fmall  lumps, 
upon  a doping  board ; beat  it  well  with  wood- 
en pats,  not  fweaty  hands,  until  it  be  entirely 
free  from  butter-milk,  and  perfe&ly  firm,  cold 
water  being  at  hand  to  throw  over  the  board 
occafionally,  and  to  wadi  the  pats.  Salt,  with 
fine  beaten  fait,  to  your  palate.  Make  up  ac- 
cording to  art  and  cudom.  Spread  feparate  on 
a cloth,  that  the  lumps  may  not  adhere. 

To  put  butter  down  for  keeping,  let  the  fait 
be  perfe&ly  fine;  a layer  of  fait  at  the  bottom 
of  the  firkin  or  jar;  beat  the  butter  down  with 
a hard  wooden  rammer,  not  hot  fjls,  and  cover 
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the  top  with  fait.  The  bell  colouring  for  but- 
ter. is  good  keep  for  the  cows. 

Not  pretending  to  any  dairy  fecrets,  or  im- 
provements, I (hall  lay  nothing  of  the  procels 
of  cheefe-making,  fo  generally  well-knpwn,  and 
fo  often  defcribed.  1 have  ever  had  my  doubts, 
as  to  the  profit  of  making  or  ufing  the  inferior 
kind  of  cheefe,  either  to  individuals,  or  the  pub- 
lic; the  materials  would  pay  better  in  the  lhape 
of  pork  or  beef : I have  alfo  prefumed  to  quef- 
tion  the  exclufive  excellence  of  the  foil  of  Che- 
fhire,  Gioucefterfhire,  and  Elfex ; little  doubt- 
ing, but  that  Chefhire  cheefe  and  Epping  butter, 
of  equal  quality,  might  be  made  elfewhere. 
Land  of  poor  or  middling  quality,  is  faid  to  be 
the  moll  proper  for  the  cheefe-dairy.  The 
meadows  in  Chefhire,  I am  informed,  abound 
with  a tall  plant,  bearing  leaves  and  a yellow 
flower,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  milk:  the  fame  plant  is  found  in  the 
hedge-rows,  in  fome  parts  of  Kent. 

The  firfl  milk  of  a cow  having  newly-calved, 
vulgarly  called  beajiings , we  never  ufe,  but  for 
the  calf  or  pigs;  and  it  may  be  from  two,  to 
four  or  five  days,  before  the  milk  attain  a whole- 
fome  colour.  Where  the  obje£t  is  butter,  the 
luckier,  of  courfe,  is  difpofed  of  as  foon  as  pof- 
ftble. 
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The  arrangement  of  pig-stock  for  the 
dairy,  varies  with  fituation  and  cuftom  of  the 
country.  The  regular  butter-dairies,  within 
the  reach  of  the  metropolis,  make  quick  returns 
of  fat  pigs,  perhaps  every  fix  weeks,  or  two 
months.  The  fmallelt  may  be  made  entirely 
with  milk,  but  in  general,  Ikim-milk  and  barley, 
or  pea-mea],  fatten  the  greater  part  of  the  dairy 
pork.  The  dairy-men  purchafe  fiore-pigs, 
breeding  very  few.  With  refpedt  to  the  partial, 
or  corn- farm  dairy,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
breed,  or  ftore-feed  pigs;  and  the  number  need 
have  no  other  limit  than  this,  that  the  wafli  be 
fufficiently  good  to  keep  them  in  high  flore- 
condition.  Precife  calculations  on  thefe  topics, 
are  generally  more  for  fhew  than  ufe,  fince  cir- 
cumllances  are  fo  infinitely  various ; but  pre- 
fuppofing  land  of  medial  fertility,  the  bell;  flock, 
fkill,  and  attention  ; breeding  the  pigs,  or  at  leafl 
buying  the  befl  bred  young  (lores,  and  graz- 
ing, the  barren  cows,  I fhould  not  fcruple  to 
(late  the  net  dairy  profit  at  full  eight  guineas, 
annually,  per  cow. 

The  interefling  queflion  of  horses  or  oxen, 
for  flow  draft,  has  been  often  and  largely  dif- 
cuffed:  I have  already  borne  my  (hare  in  it, 
and  have  little  to  add,  but  that  the  more  I fee 
and  refle£l  on  the  fubjedl,  the  more  I am  con- 
vinced, that  all  the  farming  bnjinefs  of  the  ifland 
2 might 
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might  be  performed,  with  equal  advantage,  by 
oxen,  as  by  horles;  nor  do  I know  of  but  one 
objection  to  extending  the  ufe  of  oxen  to  every 
purpofe  of  flow  draft,  whl  \ fubfills  in  the  pre- 
fumed natural  inaptitude  of  their  feet,  for  long 
journies  and  hard  roads.  All  the  farming  and 
carting-bufinefs  of  Italy  is  performed  with  oxen 
or  buffaloes.  The  immenfe  acceffion  to  our  na- 
tional flock  of  flelh-meat,  to  be  derived  from  a 
general  farming  ufe  only,  of  draught-oxen,  is  a 
confideration  of  too  high  confequence  furely, 
to  be  poftponed,  to  trifling  inconvenience,  or 
mere  indolent  cuftom.  But  in  the  fetting  on 
foot  this  falutary  reform,  nothing  can  be  fo  ef- 
ficacious as  the  influence  and 'example  of  land- 
lords, who  would  do  well  to  follow  the  pa- 
triotic example  of  the  Earl  ofEgremont. 

I have  paid  due  attention  to  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Billingfley,  Mr.  Middleton,  and  Mr. 
Brown.  In  my  opinion,  the  principal  reafon  of 
the  faintnefs  of  oxen,  in  labour,  and  the  pre- 
fumed fuperior  ftrength  of  horfes,  as  three  to 
two,  fubfifts  merely  in  the  inferior  keep  of  the 
former.  Take  a gang  of  potatoe  and  oat-meal- 
fed  Scotfmen,  or  bread  and  water-fed  Hamp- 
fhire-men,  and  work  them  with  London  beef 
and  beer-fed  corn  or  coal  porters,  and  attend  to 
the  event  in  point  of  fpeed  and  continuance. 
It  is  abfolute  folly  to  work  oxen  without  corn, 
being  matter  of  economy  and  faving  to  allow  it 
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them,  fince  the  extra  labour,  compared  with 
the  corn  allowed,  leaves  a profit.  But  oxen  na- 
turally require  lefs  corn  thanhorfes;  and  bean- 
meal  Teems  to  agree  well  with  them.  Cabbages 
or  carrots,  bean -meal  and  clover  or  faintfoin- 
chaff,  with  good  oat-ftraw,  will  keep  a labour- 
ing ox  in  high  condition.  I have  known  oxen 
and  heavy  black  horfes  work  together  on  wet 
poaching-land,  and  without  obferving  any  dif- 
ference, found  both  fpecies  did  mifchief  enough 
in  all  confidence.  As  to  the  (luggifhnefs  of 
oxen,  quoted  in  Tome  particular  inftances,  it 
does  not  bear  at  all  upon  the  queftion.  In  Suf- 
fex,  oxen  have  beat  horfes  at  plough  in  the 
deepefl  clays;  in  Herefordfhire,  they  are  held 
fuperior  in  long  journies,  at  chalk-cart,  over  a 
hilly  and  flinty  country.  The  Devonfhire  oxen 
are  fpeedy  walkers ; — What  would  probably 
be  the  event,  were  they  bred  particularly  with 
the  view  to  fpeed,  trained  and  fed  as  carefully, 
and  as  generally  as  horfes  ? Four  or  five  horfes 
will  till  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  I believe  a 
man  would  find  himfelf  much  in  pocket,  in  the 
courfe  of  years,  by  the  fubfiitution  of  five,  or 
half-a-dozen  good  Devon,  or  Hereford  oxen, 
whether  on  clay  or  land,  at  plough  or  cart.  I 
am  aware  of  no  county,  Norfolk  excepted, 
where  their  pace  at  plough  is  too  quick  for  the 
bell  Devons. 
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Mr.  Middleton  would  willingly  revive  the 
primitive  and  laudable  cuffom  of  eating  horfe- 
flefh  : fome  years  ago,  I knew  a fair  country- 
woman of  his,  who,  being  above  all  narrow  pre- 
judices, actually  put  this  fpeculation  in  praftice, 
and  never  failed  to  beg  five  or  fix  pounds  of  the 
prime  of  the  flefh,  from  every  horfe  killed  at  a 
neighbouring  dog- kennel.  I obferved  no  other 
particular  effeft  it  had  upon  her,  but  that  of  im- 
parting to  her  breath,  an  odour  equally  favoury 
and  pleafant  with  that  of  her  mefs-mates.  The 
girl  was  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  age  of  Neat  Cattle  is  commonly  judged 
of,  by  the  number  of  rings  or  circular  marks 
upon  the  horns,  the  firft  of  which,  however,  at 
the  bafe,  does  not  appear  until  the  third  year, 
after  which, every  year  brings  an  additional  ring: 
thefe,  the  cow-jobbers,  (one  in  twenty  of  whom 
I hope  may  be  an  honeff  man),  take  efpecial 
care  to  rafp,  and  fcrape  out,  in  an  aged  beaft. 
The  calves-teeth  begin  to  drop  at  two  years  old 
turned,  when  the  animal  gets  two  new  teeth, 
and  two  additional  every  year,  until  five  years 
old,  when  the  mouth  is  full ; but  the  two  cor- 
ner, or  mark-teeth,  are  not  perfectly  up  until 
fix. 

The  castration,  male  or  female,  of  thefe, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  our  domeftic  animals,  liorfes 
excepted,  is  performed  early;  of  calves  at  ten 
or  fourteen  days  old. 
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The  horns  of  calves,  on  the  authority  of  a 
book,  publifhed  in  the  name  of  Rowlin,  a cow- 
doftor-,  may  be  eahly  and  lafely  eradicated  by 
the  following  method  : the  animal  being  two  or 
three  weeks  old,  the  embryon  horns,  juR  begin- 
ning to  grow,  may  be  found  loofe,  between  the 
fcull-bone  and  the  (kin,  in  the  form  of  a griftley 
fubfiance,  fofter  than  horn,  and  more  compact 
than  the  fkin : difiedt  thefe  out,  on  each  fide, 
without  cutting  to  the  bone  : fear  up  with  an 
iron,  juft  hot  enough  to  flop  the  blood,  and  if  the 
calf  goes  abroad,  cover  with  a plaifter  of  pitch. 

That  the  vigour  of  the  bull,  and  the  ram,  lafts 
but  a few  years,  is  owing  to  the  early  free  ufe 
made  of  it,  which  is,  doublefs,  moft  advantage- 
ous. A cow,  conftantly  wrell-wintered,  would 
milk  even  to  her  fixteenth  year;  and  an  ox 
would  probably  labour  to  nearly  that  period  ; 
granting  them  of  great  excellence  in  their  way, 
it  would  be,  no  doubt,  profitable  to  keep  them 
on,  as  inftances  have  not  been  wanted,  of  very 
fat  and  high-flavoured  beef  at  fourteen  years 
old. 

Great  caution  fihould  be  ufed,  that  cattle  do 
not  become  hoven  by  gorging  themfelves,  fud- 
denly,  with  clover,  or  other  fucculent  food ; 
when  it  has  happened,  the  remedies  are  wrell- 
known,  amongft  which  Ihould  not  be  forgotten, 
the  flexible  tube,  fold  by  M'Dougale,  in  Lon- 
don; this  may  be  introduced  into  the  ftomach. 
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Where  the  quarter-evil  is  frequent,  or  ap- 
prehended, amongfl  the  young  cattle,  I fhould 
hope,  that  occaftonal  bleedings,  fetons,  and  al- 
terative, or  purging  balls,  or  waters,  would  en- 
tirely prevent  the  malady. 


ON  SHEEP. 

The  ewe  may  produce  young,  at  eighteen 
months  old,  and  at  that  age,  the  ram,  or  tup, 
is  capable  of  generation;  but  with  improved 
(lock,  it  is  fuppofed  early  enough,  if  the  ewe 
bring  produce  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  yean 
Sheep  go  with  young  twenty  weeks,  and  in 
warm  climes,  produce  twice  a year;  the  fame 
effeft  might  be  obtained  in  this  country,  with 
feveral  fpecies  at  leaft,  by  the  help  of  high  keep, 
and  great  attention,  were  the  meafure  at  all  de- 
firable,  which,  for  very  obvious  reafons,  itfurely 
is  not:  they  have  generally  one  or  two  lambs 
at  a birth;  but  certain  fpecies  almofl  invariably 
produce  two,  and  accidentally  three,  and  even 
five.  It  is  curious,  that  our  larged:  breed,  the 
tees-water,  of  the  North,  fhould  bethemoff 
prolific,  generally  bringing  two  lambs,  and'  oc- 
casionally four  or  five.  Dorsets  commonly 
yean  twins;  the  Leicester s,  and  their  rivals 
the  South  Downs,  about  one-third  twins. 
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The  ufual  tupping  feafon  is  from  Auguft  to 
Michaelmas;  but  it  is  otherwife  with  the  Dor- 
iets,  which  fupply  the  markets  \yith  houfe-lamb. 
I know  of  no  natural  impediment  to  the  ewes 
receiving  the  ram  at  any  time  of  the  year ; the 
difficulties  on  this  head  are  to  be  attributed,  I 
believe,  to  the  labour  of  driving  and  folding, 
and  to  poor,  chilling  keep.  Ellis,  although  an 
excellent  pradtical  writer  on  ffieep,  and  a man 
of  found  underftanding,  but  abominably  tedious, 
{hewed  himfelf  a very  poor  phyfiologift,  in  his 
famous  fecret  for  forcing  ewes  to  take  the  tup; 
to  harafs  them  about  with  dogs,  until,  from 
fatigue,  they  would  hand  ftill  to  urine!  To 
thofe  who  defire  to  bring  their  ewes  in,  at  any 
particular  feafon,  I would  recommend  to  con- 
iine the  ewe,  as  is  pradiifed  with  the  mare;  thofe 
forced  embraces  are  known  to  be  fuccefsful  with 
the  latter  animal ; and  I have  other  reafons  to 
make  no  doubt  but  they  would  be  equally  fo 
with  the  former.  The  ewe  ffiould,  however, 
be  in  full  health,  and  good  keep;  and,  per- 
haps, allowed  a little  corn,  or  other  nourifhing 
food  previoufly.  The  improved  method  is,  to 
keep  the  tup  by  himfelf,  at  leaft  with  only  a 
female  or  two  to  quiet  him,  introducing  the 
ewes  in  fucceffion.  Fifty  or  fixty  ewes  are  as 
many  as  ffiould  be  trufted  to  a {heading,  or 
vounff  ram;  a full-aged  tup  will  fuffice  double 
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the  number.  The  ram  and  ewe  are  kept  for 
breeding  four  or  five  years. 

Sheep  fir  ft  (bed  and  renew  two  teeth,  at 
fifteen  months  old,  and  again  every  year,  until 
the  third,  when  their  mouths  are  full;  but  it  is 
matter  of  difpute,  whether  they  caft  only  fix  or 
all  the  eight  fore-teeth.  The  curious  technical 
phrafeology  of  the  old  fhepherds  is  ftill,  in  good 
part,  retained:  according  to  Ellis,  “ the  firft 
year  a wether  lamb;  fecond  year,  a two- 
toothed  tag,  or  pug;  the  third  year,  a spier- 
rug,  (fhear-hog) ; the  fourth  year,  a fix-toothed 
wether;  the  fifth,  a full-mouthed  one.  An 
ewe-lamb,  the  firft  year;  the  fecond  an  ewe- 
pug,  or  tag,  with  two  broad  teeth;  the  third, 
a thaive,  or  four-toothed;  the  fourth,  an 
ewe,  or  fix-toothed;  the  fifth,  full-mouthed.” 
At  prefent,  weaned  lambs  take  the  ftrange  name 
of  hogs;  wether,  or  ewe-hogs;  and  the  age  is 
reckoned  from  the  (hearings,  one  (hear,  two 
(hear,  &c. 

Lambs  are  generally  weaned  in  three  months, 
the  males  having  been  caftrated  early,  unlefs 
in  cafe  of  great  weaknefs,  when  the  operation 
is  better  deferred  awhile.  After  weaning,  the 
dams  may  be  milked  two  or  three  times,  to  eafe 
their  udders. 

The  well-known  methods  ofdifpofing  of  this 
kind  of  (lock,  are  in  the  fhape  of  grass-lamb, 
HOUSE-LAMB,  WETHER,  and  EWE-MUTTON, 
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of  various  ages,  according  to  the  inlerefl  and 
convenience  of  the  feeder. 

Of  summer-feeding  fheep  at  home,  in 
open  fheds,  littered  yards,  or  upon  any  conve- 
nient fpot,  I can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
fit, fince  it  has  been  often  enough  proved  in 
this  country;  invariably  on  fome  parts  of  the 
continent.  Thefe  animals,  loving  a (hort  and 
frefh  bite,  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  they  would 
not  fatten,  in  the  grafs  feafon,  upon  meat 
ready  cut ; but  during  the  winter,  they  would 
have  been  inured  to  the  cuftom;  attention 
might  be  paid  to  giving  them  their  food  as  frefh 
as  pofhble,  and  to  allow  them  fufficient  exercife 
upon  any  cleared  grounds.  Being  always,  as 
it  were,  in  hand,  under  conflant  infpeflion, 
they  would  be  within  reach  of  immediate  affiff- 
ance ; nor  would  there  be  a fiftieth  part  of  the 
ufual  danger  from  the  fly,  the  fcab,  gorging, 
the  rot,  and  all  thofe  numerous  maladies  to 
which  this  precarious  flock  are  conflantly  liable. 
The  flock  amounting  to  thoufands,  they  might 
be  divided,  fubdivided,  and  flationed  into  as 
many  yards,  or  folds,  on  different  quarters  of 
the  farm,  as  convenience  might  demand. 

Againfl  cotting,  or  home-folding  fheep 
in  the  winter,  a pradlice  fo  ancient  and  well- 
eflablifhed  in  Herefordfhire,  I have  never 
heard  or  read  one  fingle  valid  obje£lion.  As 
to  turning  out  thefe  poor,  delicate  creatures,  to 
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bring  forth  in  a date  of  mifery  and  flarvation, 
amidft  the  fnows  and  deluges  of  winter,  upon 
the  bleak  heath  or  marfh,  cooly  calculating  bow- 
many  per  centum,  ewe  and  lamb,  we  fliall  lofe, 
and  how  houtly  they  will  flarve;  it  is  a praflice 
barbarous  as  bull-baiting,  and  filly  as  pricking 
in  the  belt.  They  are  kept  to  be  fed,  and  they 
would  never  pay  better  for  feed,  than  in  the 
•winter;  during  which  the  lofs,  inftead  of 
thirty  per  cent,  too  often  the  cafe,  would,  pro- 
bably, not  exceed  one,  the  flock  going  to  fum- 
mer-keep,  in  full  health,  and  double  the  worth 
of  ffarvelings.  A large  fheep  will  make  a load 
of  dung  in  the  winter. 

Folding,  as  a general  plan,  does  not  belong 
to  the  improved  praftice,  nor  matters  it  how' 
foon  the  plan  be  abolifhed.  - There  is  nothing 
but  the  expence  of  cartage  and  fpreading  ma- 
nure, to  fet  againft  the  inevitable  damage  done 
to  the  Iheep,  and  the  inferior  quantity,  quality, 
and  condition  of  the  dung.  Manure  the  obje6i, 
more  might  be  obtained  from  keeping  the  (beep 
at  home,  the  animals  improving  the  while,  in- 
ftead  of  being  injured  in  wool  and  carcafe,  by 
travel  and  unwholefome  layers.  Partial  fold- 
ing on  lands  difficult  of  accefs,  may  be  of  ufe; 
and  thefe  living  dung-carts  may  well  earn  their 
keep.  Where  neighbouring  commons  are  hard  - 
flocked,  it  is  always  worth  a farmer’s  while  to 
take  his  fheep,  or  cattle,  home  at  night;  the 
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dung  and  improvement  pay  the  night’s  keep* 
and  the  attendance. 

Wool,  although  a very  important,  is  but 
the  fecond  obje61.  It  may  be  faid  to  depend  on 
foil,  fince  we  always  find  a long,  coarfe,  and 
heavy  fleece,  in  low  grounds  and  rich  marfhes ; 
and  the  contrary  on  high  lands,  bearing  a finer, 
but  lefs  nutritious  herbage.  Climate  feems  to 
have  lefs  effefil ; for  fine  wool,  as  well  as  fine 
bone,  is  found  in  the  extremes  of  warm  and 
cold.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  having  our 
flocks  more  at  home,  within  command,  and 
better  fed,  would  increafe  the  quantity,  and 
mend  the  condition  of  our  national  flock  of 
wool : this  mufl  happen,  indeed,  merely  from 
the  number  of  lives  which  might  be  annually 
faved.  Granting  we  cannot  grow  fine  wool 
enough,  our  true  policy  would  be  to  export  our 
coarfe,  taking  fine  in  return;  a meafure  which 
mufl  furely  have  the  effect  of  increafing  the 
quantity,  both  of  wool  and  mutton;  but  greedy 
and  blink-eyed  monopoly  will  not  fuffer  even 
itfelf  to  bebenefitted,  if  the  generality  mufl  alfo 
partake. 

To  render  ourfelves  independent  of  foreign 
fupply,  we  mufl  increafe  the  aggregate  quantity 
of  our  own  wools,  but  particularly  of  the  fine.  It 
is,  then,  an  objefit  of  national  concern,  to  obtain, 
as  foon  as  may  be,  a confiderable  quantity  of 
the  bed  Spanifh  flock;  and  very  late  intelli- 
gence 
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gence  gives  great  encouragement  to  this  fpe- 
culation.  Citizen  Lafteyrie,  in  a letter  to  the 
Societe  Philomatique,  in  France,  has  fully  con- 
firmed, from  fafts,  the  opinion  of  our  Dr.  An- 
derfon.  Spanilh  fheep,  bearing  the  fineft  wool, 
live  and  thrive  in  the  moft  marfhy  grounds  and 
rigorous  climates;  in  Holland,  and  in  Sweden, 
the  wool  has  remained  unchangeable  to  the 
fourth  generation.  Some  of  the  Spanilh  fheep, 
bearing  the  fineft  fleece,  are  of  great  fize. 

Shearing  fheep,  in  cold  weather,  is  a cruel 
and  unprofitable  pra£lice  ; if  any  thing  be  faved 
in  the  wool,  much  more  is  loft  in  the  mutton ; 
nor  will  the  London  butchers,  now  upon  their 
guard,  give  fo  much  per  ftone  for  fheep  in  that 
condition.  Some  fheared  fheep  have  died  in 
the  late  cold  weather,  abfolutely  glandered,  and 
the  flefh  in  a very  bad  ftate.  Putting  humanity 
out  of  the  queftion,  (and  the  fufferings  of  the  poor 
animals,  notwithftanding  their  flannel  jackets, 
are  pitiable),  twice  fhearing  will  never  pay. 

Midfummer  is  the  moft  proper  feafon  for 
sheep-shearing,  in  this  country.  Thefheep 
being  waftied,  fhould  remain  a few  days,  in  a 
clean  rick-yard,  or  dry  pafture,  and  the  (hear- 
ing fhould,  by  no  means,  be  made  a fcene  of 
drunken  and  foolifh  jollity,  as  is  the  cafe  in  fome 
parts,  when  the  creatures  are  hauled  about  in  a 
carelefs  and  boifterous  way,  befides  being  fre~ 
quently  wounded  with  the  (hears.  Extra  pay 
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fhould  be  given,  on  condition  of  the  liquor  be- 
ing kept  out  of  the  way  until  the  conclufion  of 
the  bufinefs.  A caution  is  alfo  neceftary  againft 
the  knowing  follies,  quackeries,  and  tricks  of 
fhepherds,  a mulifh  and  conceited  race,  full 
brothers,  in  blood,  to  leeches,  grooms,  and  far- 
riers. Wool,  kept  dry,  may  be  preferved  any 
length  of  time. 

The  fheep  is  of  a nature  wonderfully  irritable 
and  timid,  which  is  the  real  caufe  of  that  ftub- 
bornnefs,  fo  diftinguilhable  in  the  fpecies ; it  is, 
at  the  fame  time,  a carefting  animal,  extremely 
attached  to  a kintl  fhepherd,  and  will  lick  his 
hands  and  face,  with  great  fondnefs ; it  has  even 
great  regard  for  its  own  dog,  which  it  will  dif- 
tinguifh,  and  readily  approach,  at  any  time, 
having  been  properly  ufed.  Hence  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  utmoft  patience  of  temper,  in  a fhep- 
herd, and  the  ufe  of  a dog  being  trained  in  a 
way  to  do  his  dtity,  without  being  a conftant 
terror  to  the  flock.  A well-grounded  fufpicion 
of  fheep-biting  lying  againft  a dog,  he  ought  to 
be  inftantly  fhot.  No  man  in  the  prefent  times, 
would,  furely,  have  recourfe  to  the  barbarous 
ordeal  of  former  days,  when,  befides,  in  the  in- 
fane fuppofition  of  witchcraft,  they  buried  the 
harmlefs  fheep  alive!  Ellis,  with  much  fang 
froid , or  approbation,  relates,  that  a ftupid  bar- 
barian, in  his  days,  who,  one  would  fuppofe  had 
received  a Weft-India  education,  hung  up  a 
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poor  fufpe&ed  dog  alive,  by  the  heels,  two 
hours,  in  order  to  afcertain,  by  his  vomiting, 
whether  he  had  eaten  mutton ; but  the  fuppofed 
culprit  proved  innocent,  and  the  tragedy  was 
fucceeded  by,  in  my  opinion,  a very  pleafant 
comedy : the  dog,  on  being  releafed,  inftantly 
flew  upon  the  mifcreant,  and  . tore  him  nearly  to 
pieces. 

The  bufinefs  of  fuckling  house-lambs,  de- 
pends entirely  on  being  provided  with  good 
keep ; by  the  aid  of  which  the  commodity  may 
be  produced  either  at  Chriftmas,  or  any  other 
period,  the  year  round.  The  Dorfet  ewes,  and 
thofe  of  Wiltlhire  and  Hampfhire,  had  an  ex- 
clulive  preference  for  this  purpofe,  long  before 
the  days  of  Mortimer ; but  I Ihould  fuppofe  any 
otherfpeciesjofconvenientfize, equally  well  kept, 
would  fucceed  equally.  The  early  grafs  of  the 
watered  meadows  of  Dorfet,  is  fuppofed  highly 
inftrumental  in  bringing  the  ewes  forward,  an 
effedl  which  might  be  produced  with  equal 
certainty,  on  a good  foil,  by  cabbages,  carrots, 
and  hay.  Suckling-lambs,  like  calves,  fhould 
be  kept  very  clean  with  ftraw,  in  their  pens,  and 
fuckled  every  three  or  four  hours,  throughout 
the  day;  and  I think  Mr.  Ducket’s  pradtice, 
who  does  more  largely  in  this  way  than  any  one 
elfe,  of  fuffering  the  ewes  to  fleep  with  their 
lambs  by  night,  is  much  the  beft.  It  was  the 
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pra&ice  formerly,  to  give  the  Iambs  corn  and 
fine  hay,  which  may  be  very  advantageous  with 
the  weakly : oatmeal,  fine  pollard,  and  ground 
malt,  or  wheat-meal,  are  proper.  The  ewes, 
rather  than  be  buffered  to  decline  in  condition, 
rauft  be  allowed  a little  corn;  and  Dorfets,  and 
I believe  all  other  fheep,  well  kept,  will  take  the 
ram  a few  days  after  bringing  forth ; miffing  the 
firfl  time,  they  may  fucceed  at  the  next  return 
of  their  heat,  which  is  in  about  ten  days. 

I have  known  lambs  very  fuccefsfully  buckled 
by  cows;  and  a young  tup  fo  brought  up  to 
great  fize  and  beauty ; much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  cow-houfe  moralifts,  who  ftigmatized  the 
pra&ice  as  boldumptious , and  as  flying  in  the 
face  of  God  Almighty. 

I muff  make  fo  free  with  Mr.  Culley,  as  to 
borrow  his  synopsis  of  the  different  breeds  of 
Britifh  fheep ; at  the  fame  time  recommending 
his  obfervations  on  live  flock,  to  all  concerned 
therein,  as  the  bell  pra£iical  view  of  the  cattle  of 
a country,  which  has  ever  appeared  in  this,  or, 
I believe,  in  any  other  language. 
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To  this  concife  chart  of  our  mutton  and  wool, 
may  be  added  the  improved  Gloucefter,  and 
the  Staff  rdfhire  Cannock-heath  fheep,  both 
forts  highly  worthy  of  recommendation : the 
firft,  being  the  Cotfwold,  enlarged  by  a War- 
wick, or  old  Leicefler  crofs,  making  full-fized, 
well-flavoured,  and  profitable  carcafes  of  mut- 
ton ; the  latter  not  unlike  the  South  Downs, 
and  highly  improveable.  It  were  a pity  the  old 
tees-water,  our  largeft  and  moll  prolific 
breed,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  become  extinft, 
fince,  notwithftanding  their  fize,  they  have  fine 
bone,  and  their  flefh  is  fine-grained  ; they  have 
good  backs  and  loins,  and  need  no  other  im- 
provement, but  fhortening  their  legs,  which 
might  be  effected  without  any  crofs.  The  Difh- 
ley  tups  will  prove  an  excellent  improvement 
to  all  coarfe  and  leggy  forts,  which  are  bad 
thrivers ; whilft,  in  my  opinion,  the  Difhley- 
fheep  themfelves,  {land  in  need  of  a judicious 
crofs.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  almoff  all 
memory  of  the  Tees-water  fheep,  is  worn  out 
amongft  the  London  butchers;  but  nine  out  of 
ten  of  them,  I have  reafon  to  believe,  prefer, 
in  their  own  phrafe,  “ a good  old  Lincoln.”  If 
it  be  a national  obje&,  to  promote  a larger 
growth  of  our  own  fine  wools,  (which  feems  to 
be  the  cafe,  at  leaf!,  during  the  exiflence  of  the 
wool-monopoly),  the  end  would  be  attained  by 
increasing  the  breed  of  the  befl  Hereford,  Dor- 
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fets,  and  Downs  ; all  which  fpecies,  in  their 
prefent  flate,  give  a good  carcafe  of  mutton; 
but  fhould  we  attempt  to  enlarge  that  carcafe 
by  crofling,  the  quality  of  the  wool  would  be 
infallibly  reduced,  as  it  happened  with  the  Cotf- 
wolds.  It  would  be  a great  gratification  to  me, 
to  hear  of  an  experiment  made  upon  the  Suflex 
Downs,  with  the  Shetland,  and  dun-faced  fheep 
of  the  North,  bearing  the  fine  cottony-wool, 
which  rivals  that  of  Spain  : their  fine  delicate 
mutton  would  find  its  utmofl  value  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis. 

The  rot  in  fheep,  is  known  by  the  dullnefs 
of  the  eyes , the  livid  ichitenefs  of  the  gums,  foul- 
nefs  of  the  teeth , ill  fcent  of  the  breath , and  the 
eafinefs  with  which  the  wool  may  be  pulled  off.  I 
have  feen  fheep  in  the  laft  ftage,  when  their 
horns  would  come  off  with  the  flightefl  pull. 
Signs  of  health  -.—fine  azure  eye,  florid,  ruddy 
eye-firings  and  gums,  fweet  breath,  J kin  red  on  the 
brifket , wool  f aft,  feet  cool.  The  rot  is,  or  rather 
is  occalioned  by,  adropfy ,fui  generis,  common 
to  fheep  and  rabbits;  and  I believe  to  deer.  I 
have  had  young  rabbits  affedled  with  it,  when 
the  lymph,  or  water,  has  diffilled  from  their 
mouths  and  nofes : and  on  diffeflion,  I have 
found  it  filling  up  the  entrails,  and  even  extra- 
vafed  in  the  cheft  and  belly;  the  liver,  alfo,  full 
of  flukes,  as  in  fheep.  Sheep,  it  is  well  known, 
acquire  this  fatal  difeafe  from  fuper-abundant 
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moiflure  of  food,  or  wet  lodging,  from  perfpi- 
ration  obflru6led  by  cold,  from  diftrefs  and  low 
keep,  and  various  other  caufes.  Sheep  are  a 
fpecies  which  require  dry  countries,  dry  lodg- 
ing, and  food,  if  fucculent,  rather  of  a warm 
and  fpirituous,  than  a cold  and  watery  nature. 
They  are  not  the  flock  for  clayey  or  unfound 
foils.  An  incipient  rot  may  be  flopped,  and  the 
fheep  reflored,  by  being  taken  up  to  dry  lodg- 
ing, and  drying  abforbent  keep  ; but  the  difeafe 
confirmed, is  obvioufly  incurable.  Saintfoin, bur- 
net,  or  lucern-hay,  lira w,  green  broom, pine-tops, 
juniper,  worm-wood,  the  mints,  thyme,  fage, 
rue,  carduus ; with  ground-malt,  peafe,  or  oats, 
and  bran,  or  chaff,  in  which  may  be  mixed  bay, 
or  common  fait,  willow,  or  oak- bark,  according 
to  fymptoms,  the  animals  fcouring,  or  other- 
wife,  are  the  remedies.  High-fed,  and  tampered 
tups,  fhould  have,  occafionally,  their  water  im- 
pregnated with  purging  falts,  and  mafhes,  or 
fcalded  bran.  The  difeafe  called  the  blood, 
arifing  from  too  full  and  intemperate  feeding,  is 
plainly  to  be  remedied  by  moderate  retrench- 
ment, bleedings,  and,  if  any,  by  cooling  ape- 
rient medicines.  In  the  goggles,  fo  fatal, 
fometimes,  in  Dorfetfhire,  I fhould  take  the 
whole  flock  up  from  their  paflures,  and  change 
their  food,  giving  them  fuch  food  and  medi- 
cine, as  the  fymptoms  feemed  to  indicate.  The 
rep-water  is  another  termination  of  the 
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dropfy,  didinguifhed  from  the  rot.  It  is  fome- 
times  epidemic:  the  mod  certain  fymptom  is 
the  colour  of  the  urine.  Full-aged  fheep  mod 
liable.  The  caufes,  fudden  tranfition  from 
poor  to  high  keep,  eating  great  quantities  of 
wafhey,  faint  grafs ; but,  more  particularly  from 
winter  turnip-feeding,  without  dry  meat.  Tur- 
nips, from  their  watery  nature,  are  our  word 
winter-food  for  fheep.  Remedy  : — Remove 

from  padure,  purge  and  cleanfe  with  nitre  and 
fulphur,  either  dry,  in  bran,  or  in  folution 
with  boiling-water,  which  may  be  infufed  in 
the  fheep’s  drink ; or  tar-water,  infufion  of  mad- 
der, &c.  afterwards,  the  dry  regimen,  as  in  the 
rot.  Bleeding  generally  improper.  In  an  im- 
moderate flow  of  urine,  lime-water.  Judicious 
tapping,  near  the  flank,  below  the  wool,  be- 
neficial in  all  dropfical  cafes,  where  the  extra- 
vafated  water  may  be  heard  and  felt. 

In  an  inveterate  sc  ab,  brimdone  and  bay-falt, 
or  purging  falts  internally,  externally,  drong 
mercurial  undlion,  mixed  with  Egyptian  honey; 
or  wafh  with  lather  of  black  foap,  or  fublimate- 
water,  lime-water,  and  fpirits  of  turpentine. 
Same  for  maggots,  fly,  &c.  Lice,  ticks,  fly; 
camphorated  un&ion,  butter  and  brimdone,  or 
turpentine,  camphorated;  copperas  water.  The 
foot- rot,  this  arifes  from  bruifes  and  wounds, 
in  padingover  rough  ground  in  travelling,  fold- 
ing. 
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ing,  &c. : — prevent  in  time,  by  wafhing  with  a 
ftrong  lather,  bathe  with  brandy,  or  tindture  of 
myrrh,  and  put  on  a leather-fhoe.  The  difeafe 
confirmed,  feparate  the  difeafed;  cut  off  the  cor- 
rupted parts  of  the  foot,  wafh  clean,  then  apply 
the  following  water : — ftrong  lime-water,  one 
quart,  corrofive  fublimate,  half-an-ounce,  fpirits 
of  wine,  eight  ounces,  fhaken.  Or  Egyptian 
honey  and  brandy.  Giddiness;  if  from 
weaknefs,  gradually  mend  the  keep,  and  give 
dry  food:  if  the  contrary,  bleed,  and  give  diu- 
retics and  laxatives,  as  above : change  pafture. 
Wind,  chiefly  from  cold  after  (hearing:  two, 
three,  or  more  table-fpoonsfull  of  aloes-wdne,  in 
warm  old  beer,  or  gruel,  to  be  repeated  ; warm, 
but  no  cold  water,  fcalded-bran.  Or  boil  Glau- 
ber’s falts,  two  ounces,  in  a pint  of  w^ater,  till 
diffolved  ; add  one  quarter-ounce  of  jalap,  and 
a glafs  of  gin ; give  a quarter-pint,  fweetened 
with  coarfe  fugar,  (haking  wrell,  every  hour. 
This  laft  remedy  may  alfo  be  ufeful  for  gorged, 
or  hoven,  cattle.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  one 
or  two  graziers,  that  it  is  not  the  wet,  or  dewy 
(fate  of  the  herbage,  which  does  the  mifchief,  in 
this  cafe,  according  to  the  old  opinion : I am 
clear  it  is  not;  but  the  quantity  merely,  or  the 
dale  quality,  if  mowed ; the  ftomach  is  fo  filled 
and  diftended,  as  to  be  incapable  of  contrac- 
tion, and  of  itsufual  functions.  For  wounds, 
a mix 
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mix  tar,  turpentine,  frefh  butter,  and  a little 
brandy. 

Lambs  fhould  be  kept  perfe&ly  clean  behind, 
and  under  the  belly;  and,  particularly,  ewes 
fhould  be  well-trimmed  and  cleaned  in  the  ud- 
der. In  fine,  the  fleece  of  the  whole  flock  ought 
to  be  in  a neat,  clean,  and  fightly  condition. 
With  good  winter-care,  smearing,  or  salv- 
ing can  be  of  no  ufe.  For  the  purpofe  of 
marking.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  has  invented  a 
metal,  from  which  the  wool  receives  no  da- 
mage. 


ON  SWINE. 

Swine  are  ready  for  procreation  at  feven 
months  old;  but  the  male  is  unprofitable  for 
that  ufe,  until  twelve,  and  is  in  his  prime  at  two 
years.  In  general,  the  age  of  fwine  is  little  at- 
tended to,  but  that  they  are  feldom  kept  for 
any  purpofe,  until  they  are  old.  The  fow  goes 
nominally  four  months,  or  115  days,  with  very 
few  days  variation,  bringing  three  litters,  of  from 
five  to  twelve  pigs  each  litter,  in  about  eighteen 
months,  fuppofing  the  pigs  to  be  weaned  ; but 
in  two  or  three  months,  lefs  time,  the  pigs  be- 
ing fuckled  for  roaflers.  Nine  is  an  advanta- 
geous number;  and  it  is  generally,  perhaps,  as 
profitable  to  remove,  as  to  fuffer  the  fow  to  be 
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drawn  low,  by  fuckling  any  more.  The  num- 
ber of  teats  is  a common  rule.  I generally  have 
the  pigs  caflrated,  at  feven  weeks  old,  fuffering 
them  to  remain  a week  after  with  the  fow,  in 
which  time  all  thofe  in  health  are  recovered,  and 
fit  to  be  weaned:  any,  cafually  hurt  by  the  ope- 
ration, (which  feldom  happens  with  a good 
cutter),  may  continue  awhile  longer.  This, 
however,  in  one  refpeft,  may  be  a difadvanta- 
geous  pradlice,  preventing  the  fow  from  “ hog- 
ging,” or  being  feized  with  her  heat,  which  is 
always  induced  by  the  reflux,  or  turn  of  the 
milk.  All  the  pigs  being  wTeaned  at  once,  and 
the  fow  fhut  up  in  a fecure  place,  with  her  ufual 
good  food,  her  heat  will,  in  three  or  four  days, 
be  fufficiently  manifeft,  by  her  loud  groaning 
noife,  and  other  figns.  After  having  received 
the  boar,  let  the  fow  be  again  fhut  up,  a few 
days,  until  her  heat  be  perfedtly  extinguifhed. 
Having  conceived,  fhe  will  fhew  no  more  figns 
of  hogging,  until  within  a few  days,  perhaps 
hours,  of  bringing  forth;  and  the  indication 
ought  then  to  be  particularly  attended  to. 

Late- we  a ned  pigs,  or  young  broods  of 
chickens,  as  I have  experienced, by  the  lofs  of  hun- 
dreds of  each  fort,  will  not  fucceed  in  this  coun- 
try : thefows  hoggingfhouldthereforebe  buffered 
to  pafs,  when  the  pigs  would  have  to  be  weaned 
on  the  approach  of  winter;  they  fliould  be  at 
lead,  three  months  old,  to  be  able  to  encounter 
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the  feverities  of  that  feafon,  otherwife,  even  the 
warmed  room  in  the  houfe  would,  fometimes, 
not  fecure  them.  Suckling-pigs  (land  the  win- 
ter much  better  than  the  late-weaned ; and 
fhould  afow  farrow  at  Chridmas,  the  litter,  with 
warm  and  generous  keep,  may  be  very  fuccefs- 
fully  reared,  and  weaned  in  the  opening  ol 
fpring. 

In-pig  Sows  fhould  have  wafh  ol  fome  kind, 
twice  a day,  and  they  may  then  be  made  to  (hi ft 
upon  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  &c.  with  what 
they  can  forage  in  the  fold-yard  in  winter  ; in 
fummer,  there  ought  to  be  no  want  of  keep. 
As  a general  rule,  for  both  thefe  and  (lores,  their 
food  ought  to  be  fufficiently  good  and  plentiful 
to  impart  a glofs  to  their  coats,  and  to  give  them 
heart  enough  to  bark  upon  any  alarm.  I well 
underhand,  and  have  often  tried,  during  parox- 
ifms  of  experimental  mania , the  plan  of  ftarva- 
tion,  or  keeping  them  har d,  as  it  is  called:  it 
will  fucceed  only  a few  times ; but  for  reafons 
independent  of  that,  I (hall  never  repeat  it. 

The  low  becoming  heavy,  from  her  preg- 
nancy, fhould  be  lodged  by  herfelf  at  night; 
at  lead  without  the  company  of  young  dores, 
which,  in  cold  weather,  will  be  fure  to  lie  upon 
her  belly,  and  may  caufe  her  to  lofe  her  pigs ; 
this  caution  is  indifpenfable,  when  her  time  ap- 
proaches, fince  were  fhe  to  pig  amongft  other 
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fwine,  they  would  infallibly  devour  her  offspring 
as  faft  as  it  appeared.  The  particular  care  of 
the  fwine-herd  ought  to  commence  a full  fort- 
night before  the  reckoning  of  the  fow ; her  in- 
creafmg  bags  of  milk,  and  at  lafl  of  all,  decreafc 
in  the  fize  of  her  belly,  perhaps  fleepinefs,  with 
other  well-known  fymptoms,  will  indicate,  with 
fufficient  plainnefs,  that  her  time  is  at  hand. 

Let  no  one  be  perfuaded,  by  the  indolent  and 
plaufible  reafons  of  his  fervant,  to  leave  a pig- 
ging fow  to  fhift  for  herfelf;  becaufe,  although 
{he  may  not  be  given  to  devour  her  pigs,  (he 
may  lie  down  upon  them,  and  crufh  them  to 
atoms,  if  fhe  be  reftlefs  during  her  labour,  or 
cannot  place  them  to  her  mind  ; and  in  this 
way,  feveral  pigs  of  a litter  are  ufually  loft : it 
is,  therefore,  better  for  the  fwine-herd  to  attend 
with  a hamper,  to  fecure  the  pigs  occafionally, 
and  to  place  them  at  laft,  in  a fafe  fituation,  at 
the  teats.  This  fhould  be  repeated  feveral  days, 
at  feeding-time,  or  whenever  the  fow  is  per- 
ceived upon  her  legs,  until  the  pigs  become 
ftrong  enough  to  fecure  themfelves.  The  pig- 
ging-houfe  fhould  be  warm,  and  fecure  from 
the  inroads  of  foxes  and  polecats,  which  I have 
often  known  to  make  free  with  a fucking-pig, 
during  the  heavy  flumbers  of  the  fow. 

I could  never  yet  pleafe  myfelf  in  a pigging- 
house;  the  fows  are  always  in  danger  of 
crufhing  their  pigs  againft  the  walls : this  they 
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will  do  alfo  againff  the  floor,  if  you  allow  too 
little  draw ; if  too  much,  and  too  long,  they  will 
bury  the  pigs  under  it : a medium,  and  the  draw 
fhort,  are  belt.  I have  lined  the  wall  with 
furze,  in  order  to  keep  the  fow  in  the  middle 
of  the  fly,  to  no  purpofe;  but  intend  to  try 
Fomething  of  an  inclining  or  projecting  rail, 
around  the  walls,  under  which  the  pigs  may 
efcape.  I have  had  ten  pigs,  out  of  a litter  of 
fourteen,  crufhed  to  death  by  the  fow,  which 
would  not  move,  even  whilff  a pig  was  fqueaking 
under  her,  until  it  could  be  heard  in  the  dwell- 
ing-houfe.  Sows  which  devour  their  pigs,  or 
which  are  lo  exceflively  inclined  to  fat,  as  to  be 
indolent  nurfes,  giving  behdes  an  inefficient 
quantity  of  milk,  fhould  never  be  tried  a fecond 
time : the  teats  of  fome  are  fo  large  and  coarfe, 
that  the  young  can  with  difficulty  draw  them. 
A fow  fhould  have  a deep  and  large  carcafe ; 
and  there  are  fome  lank-bellied,  flore-like  fows] 
which  are  little  worth,  as  breeders : but  the  hav- 
mg  once  a fcanty  litter,  is  no  objeClion;  fince  it 
may  be  merely  accidental,  or  probably  occa- 
fioned  by  the  want  of  age,  in  the  fow  or  boar. 

The  fows  wafh  fhould  be  warm  and  nourifh- 
mg,  at  firft ; as  to  the  compofition,  wherever 
fkimmed-milk  is  to  be  had,  that,  doubtlefs,  en- 
ters into  it;  and  pollard  is  the  common  food, 
enriched,  occafionally  perhaps,  with  a {mall 
quantity  of  fome  kind  of  meal.  In  the  defeCf  of 
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milk,  the  wafh  is  made  of  pollard  and  water, 
with,  or  without  any  addition.  Refpe61ing 
the  queftion  of  the  pradiicability  of  breeding 
pigs  to  advantage,  independently  of  the  dairy, 
there  never  was  any  queftion : the  far  greater 
part  of  the  Hampfhire  and  Berkfhire  pigs  par- 
ticularly, are  reared  upon  pollard,  with  the  tri- 
fling addition  of  the  houfe  and  dairy  wafh, 
which,  on  fome  farms,  is  very  trifling.  The 
cottage-breeder,  (and  I have  purchafed  very 
fine  pigs  from  fuch),  rears  entirely  on  pollard. 

The  fow  may  be  let  out  to  air  herfelf  as  foon 
as  file  defires  it,  and  at  her  own  difcretion  after- 
wards. On  changing  her  bed,  (and  the  utmoft 
cleanlinefs  is  neceffary),  remove  the  pigs,  until 
the  fow  fhall  have  turned  over,  and  crofs-exa- 
mined  the  frefh  ffraw,  which  fhe  will  infallibly 
do,  and  in  doing  which,  may  be  very  likely  to 
bury  and  crufh  fome  of  the  pigs. 

Skimmed- milk  and  pollard,  make  nourifhing 
wash;  but,  in  cafe  inferior  flop  be  ufed,  or 
water  only,  one  third  good  meal  is  neceffary. 
Let  me  repeat,  it  is  fcarcely  polfible  to  keep  a 
milch-animal  too  well,  wafle  or  intemperance 
being  guarded  againft.  I allow  a fuckling-fow 
flop-vidfuals  twice  a day,  and  half  a peck  of 
carrots,  (in  their  feafon),  with  one  pint  of  peafe 
or  beans,  as  a middle-feed.  Boiled  potatoes 
are  very  bad,  as  a foie  dependence,  in  this  cafe, 
for  they  run  through  the  fow  too  quick,  and 
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produce  poor  milk;  they  are  equally  bad  for 
the  young  pigs,  which  foon  learn  to  feed,  not 
only  fcouring  them,  but  daubing  and  glueing 
them  up  to  the  eyes,  matting  their  coats,  and 
much  impeding  their  thrift.  Young  pigs  fhould 
not  be  put  upon  potatoes,  either  boiled  or  raw, 
until  three  months  old ; when,  having  been 
properly  weaned,  it  is  not  a trifle  which  will 
hurt  them. 

Any  of  the  litter,  appearing  under- fized, 
confumptive,  and  weak,  perhaps  unable  to 
reach  the  upper  ftory  of  teats,  or  to  contend  at 
all  for  their  food,  had  much  better  be  taken 
away,  and  brought  up  by  hand.  Being  firft 
drenched  with  a little  horn,  or  fuckled  by  the 
fingers  of  thofe  who  do  not  regard  a few  eye- 
let holes  being  made  in  them,  the  pigs  will  foon 
learn  to  drink  fkimmed-milk,  blood-warm. 
This,  by  the  bye,  and  for  efpecial  occafions,  and 
over-notable  folks;  for  I believe  few  will  be 
inclined  to  take  upon  them  the  troublefome 
office  of  wet-nurfe  to  a litter  of  pigs.  I have 
yet  feen,  at  different  times,  as  many  as  a fcore 
of  good  lfores,  which  had  been  thus  reared. 
Some  few  fows  I have  known  to  fecrete  a milk 
fo  exceedingly  thick  and  glutinous,  as  abfolutely 
to  poifon  the  pigs,  which  would  drop  off,  one 
or  two  at  a time.  The  fows  are  of  a heavy, 
lethargic  habit,  foul  about  the  ears,  and  of  a 
fcabby,  or  fcrophulous  appearance  in  the  face 
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and  eyes.  This  morbid  quality  of  the  milk,  I 
know,  from  one  or  two  inftances,  is  not  confined 
to  brute  animals. 

The  pigs  coming  too  late  in  the  feafon,  it  is 
beftto  fatten  them  for  roasters,  the  only  cafe, 
I think,  in  which  roafters  can  poffibly  pay,  in 
the  country.  As  foon  as  the  fucklers,  intended 
for  weaning,  have  learned  to  eat,  and  are  able 
to  take  the  air,  in  fine  weather,  with  the  fow, 
it  is  of  great  fervice,  both  to  themfelves  and  the 
fow,  to  allow  them  corn  daily,  oats,  barley,  or 
peafe ; and  this  may  be  thrown  to  quiet  them  in 
the  abfence  of  the  dam. 

After  weaning,  one  month,  at  leaf!,  of  de- 
licate feeding,  warm  lodging,  and  care.  Milk 
and  pollard  fland  firft,  among  the  articles  of 
food;  but  pollard  and  houfe-wafh,  with  linfeed 
jelly,  will  wean  very  fuccefsfully : feed  three 
times  a day,  twice  with  the  above,  at  noon, 
with  hard  corn.  It  is  money  very  improvidently 
faved,  which  is  only  another  phrafe  for  throw- 
ing money  away,  to  give  weaning  pigs  loofe, 
rot-gut  vegetable  tralh,  under  the  notion  of 
bringing  them  up  hard. 

On  store-management,  the  firft  objefi  is 
keep.  Wafh  may  be  made  a number  of  differ- 
ent ways,  and  of  various  articles.  Potatoes, 
meal  and  linfeed,  boiled,  make  rich  and  excel- 
lent wafh:  meal  and  cold  water  alone,  will 
make  good  drink  for  pigs.  Much  has  been 
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faid,  and  little  underhood,  about  purpofely  Tour- 
ing food  for  hogs.  It  is  not  that  acidity  can  pof- 
fibly  tend  to  pinguefaftion,  but  that  it  has  been 
found  that  pigs  will  readily  fatten  upon 
acid,  or  rather  acefcent  food,  a fweetilh  tahe, 
and  glutinous  quality  fucceeding  fermentation ; 
and  that  they  will  do  fo,  hill  more  readily, 
upon  fuch  as  has  never  reached  the  acid  hate, 
1 know,  and  have  feen  in  hundreds  of  inhances. 
Is  a proof  wanted?  How  much  more  fpeedily 
do  the  country  hogs  feed  upon  fweet,  and  un- 
fermented food,  than  thofe  of  the  harchdioufe 
upon  the  fermented  and  iubacid  wafh,  however 
rich?  I fay  fubacid,  for  did  not  the  Starch- 
makers  run  off  a great  part  of  the  really  four , 
they  would  kill,  inhead  of  fatten,  their  hogs; 
in  faft,  I have  known  hundreds  of  the  hrongeft 
and  hardeh  hores  fo  killed. 

Treating  of  growing  food  purpofely  for  pigs, 
I exclude  all  conhderation  of  the  barn-doors. 
If  the  rough-meat  be  of  the  unfubhantial  kind, 
fuch  as  cabbages,  or  turnips,  corn  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  ; and  even  when  carrots  and  potatoes 
are  provided,  a fmall  quantity  of  corn,  once  a 
day,  adds  to  the  profit  of  the  roots,  as  will  be 
difcovered  on  fale  of  the  hock.  I have  great 
opinion  of  oats,  for  all  forts  of  cattle,  either  fat 
or  hore.  Beans,  every  body  knows,  not  only 
make  bad  meat,  (beef,  perhaps,  excepted),  but 
they  will  difagree  with  pigs  (hut  up;  not,  in- 
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deed,  with  them  when  running  about.  It  is 
good  practice  to  give  Jiores  corn  in  the  ftraw; 
they  will  be  fure  to  threlh  it  well,  and  at  no 
coff.  A calculation  fhould  be  made  of  the 
quantity  given,  which  may  be  done  with  fuffi- 
cient  accuracy. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  particulars  of 
what  has  been  faid,  of  the  neceffity  of  good 
warm  lodging,  for  this  fpecies  of  flock,  and  of 
conveniencies  for  their  neceffary  reparation,  in 
both  lodging  and  feeding.  Every  one  who 
has  feen  pigs  run  fqueaking  homewards,  on  the 
approach  of  a ftorm,  or  {hivering  about,  .and 
lying  on  their  bellies,  in  cold,  wet  weather,  has 
feen  much  better  arguments,  than  I can  furnifh 
him  with.  All  fwine  fhould  be  well  ringed  in 
the  nofe,  thofe  in  ftyes,  as  well  as  others,  fince- 
they  will  not  lie  quiet  to  fatten,  whilft  they  re- 
tain the  power  of  rooting  up  the  pavement. 

The  fummer  is  the  pleafant  feafon  for  pig- 
keeping, on  all  accounts ; they  will  fatten  much 
quicker,  and  the  {fores  are  fo  eafily  kept.  It  is 
generally  fuppofed,  but  I believe  entirely  with- 
out the  ground  of  experiment,  that  pigs  will  not 
thrive  upon  clover,  if  cut  and  brought  home  to 
them  in  the  yard.  An  abfurd  fuppofition,  a 
priori,  I think.  I have  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Wynt,  for  faying,  that  they  will  thrive  well 
upon  tares  brought  to  them;  nor  fhalll  doubt, 
but  the  fame  would  happen  with  clover ; and 
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the  wafh  with  which  they  might  be  fupplied  at 
home,  would  help  them  much,  an  immenfity 
of  manure  would  be  railed,  and  thofe  advan- 
tages before  dated  with  other  dock,  with  fome 
additional,  fully  experienced.  As  to  grazing 
pigs,  I believe  it  to  be  merely  lofing  time,  which 
they  would  fpend  much  more  profitably  in  eat- 
ing better  viftuals.  In  cafe  of  a confiderable 
number  of  this  dock,  it  is  much  the  fafed  me- 
thod for  the  owner,  and  the  faired  for  his  neigh- 
bours, to  have  the  drove  attended  by  a boy,  or 
keeper ; and  they  might  then,  without  fear,  be 
fent  to  any  part  of  the  farm,  which  may  afford 
them  Drovifion.  In  the  dubble,  and  acorn  fea- 
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fon,  there  is  a much  better  plea  for  fwine  being 
kept  abroad;  but  even  at  that  time,  I always 
prefer  driving  them  home  at  night.  Heavy- 
eared hogs  are  apt  to  have  thofe  parts  cracked 
and  fore,  in  the  dimmer,  and  much  troubled  by 
the  dies  : the  ears  diould  receive  a fmall  dit,  fo 
as  to  bleed,  and  the  fore  parts  be  anointed  with 
a mixture  of  tar  and  turpentine. 

Excepting  the  cafe  of  a general  overflow  of 
pig-dock,  in  the  country,  (an  event,  which, 
from  the  facility  with  which  pigs  may  be  multi- 
plied, ufually  happens  every  third  or  fourth 
year),  there  are  the  following  items  in  favour 
of  breeding:  five  months  pigs  may  be  bred 
from  five  to  ten  drillings  a head  cheaper,  on  an 
average,  than  they  can  be  purchafed  ; and  the 
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buyer  not  being  fituated  in  or  near  a breeding 
diflrift,  may  meet  with  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing well-bred  pigs,  an  objeft  of  the  firff  con- 
fequence  in  ftore-feeding,  and  fo  well  underftood 
by  the  farmers  of  the  Hundreds  of  Effex,  that 
they  have  annually,  about  Michaelmas,  confi- 
derable  numbers  purchafed  for  them,  in  Here- 
fordfhire  and  Shropfhire ; thefe  go  into  to  Effex 
fome  fhillings  under  five  crowns  a head,  and  are 
fold,  the  following  year,  out  of  the  clover  and 
Hubbles,  to  the  London  falefmen,  at  three  to 
four  guineas  each.  Succefs  in  feeding  ftore- 
pigs  for  market,  depends  almoft  entirely,  on 
obtaining,  either  by  breed,  or  purchafe,  flock  of 
good  fhape  and  growth.  Stores,  from  four 
months  old  upwards,  feldom  fail  to  be  articles 
of  very  ready  fale,  twice  a year,  at  lead : year- 
lings, and  two-year  old  hogs,  ffill  more  fale- 
able. 

Being  no  longer  ufeful,  or  wanted  to  breed, 
sows  are,  in  courfe,  fpaded,  a bufinefs  of  no 
kind  of  danger  in  fkilful  hands,  and  with  care 
taken,  that  the  animal  be  empty,  and  not  hog- 
ging. It  is  bell  performed  whilff  the  pigs  are 
yet  fucking.  I am  clear,  from  obfervation, 
(having  fattened  hundreds  of  fows  together), 
that  it  is  to  no  farmers  intereft  to  fatten  them, 
as  they  always  eat  more  meat  than  clean  hogs 
of  the  fame  weight,  and  produce  inferior  flefh, 
in  all  refpe&s.  They  pay  bell  flore-fed,  and 
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at  the  proper  feafon,  will  be  fold  at  a good  price 
to  the  London  feeders. 

The  rationale  of  pig-fattening  (lands 
thus : — Milk  and  corn,  the  maximum  both  as  to 
weight,  flavour,  and  nutritive  power  in  the  flefh  ; 
other  articles  may  fatten,  or  may  come  in  aid  to 
corn,  for  that  purpofe,  but  the  commodity 
will  be  deteriorated  in  exaCt  proportion ; fo  that 
a man,  fattening  for  his  own  confumption,  and 
economically  lowering  the  quality  of  the  pig- 
meat,  does  precifely  that  of  which  we  are  all  fo 
fond,  deceives  himfelf.  I have  no  fort  of  ob- 
jection to  any  gentlemans  amufing  himfelf,  by 
making  pork  or  bacon,  with  half  corn  and  half 
potatoes;  or  even  to  his  eating  grafs,  clover, 
carrot,  parfnip,  or  acorn-fed  pork,  provided  he 
can  relifh  it.  Feeding  for  market  is  a fome- 
what  different  affair;  but  then  the  fuperior 
weight  of  the  corn,  or  milk-fed  hogs,  muff  be 
taken  into  the  account,  and  therein  confifts  the 
fuperiority  of  the  country-meat,  over  that  which 
is  fed  in  town. 

Barley,  or  oat-meal,  with  one-third  of  that  of 
peafe,  make  excellent  pork,  or  bacon,  next  in 
goodnefs  to  the  milk-fed.  Pigs,  at  meal,  muff 
have  plenty  of  water;  and  when  gorged,  and 
their  appetites  pallid,  a little  fulphur,  in  their 
meat,  twice  or  thrice,  will  remove  the  inconve- 
nience. The  witches , as  they  are  called  in 
Hampfhire  and  Berkfhire,  or  hiding  boards,  to 
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prevent  the  pigs  from  fpoiling  their  meat,  arc 
very  convenient.  A market  being  at  hand, 
and  the  (fores  judicioufly  chofen,  fattened  pigs 
will  pay  a profit  of  from  two  to  four  fhillings  a 
head;  bacon-hogs  from  four  to  ten,  a profit 
not  inconfiderable,  the  corn  expended  being 
reckoned  at  the  market-price,  cartage  and  mar- 
ket expences  faved,  and  a great  quantity  of  the 
belt  manure  raifed.  Hogs  will  fatten  as  well 
loofe  as  confined. 

The  dairy-pork  of  Oxford  and  Bucking- 
hamlhire,  chiefly  fent  up  alive  to  the  metropolis, 
is  fuperior  to  any  in  England,  both  for  delicacy 
and  flavour;  its  fuperiority  over  that  of  Eflex 
and  Suffolk,  arifes  from  the  quality  of  the  pigs, 
affording  a greater  quantity  of  flefh,  or  lean, 
and  a firmer  fat;  the  rhind  is  thick,  but  gelati- 
nous and  nourifhing.  The  Suffolk  and  Effex 
pork  has  too  little  of  lean,  and  the  rhind  is  thin 
and  hard. 

The  keep  of  a fow,  whilfi  fuckling,  may  be 
reckoned,  upon  the  average,  at  eighteen  pence 
to  two  fhillings  and  fixpence  per  week  ; at  other 
times,  from  three-pence  to  one  (hilling:  pigs 
weaned  and  cut,  may  be  generally  effimated  at 
the  coff  of  two  fhillings  and  fixpence  each ; 
their  keep,  afterwards,  from  five  to  eight-pence 
per  week,  until  five  months  old. 

Memorandum,  in  Oflober,  1790,  “ Two 

pails  of  fkimmed-milk,  at  a meal,  ferved  well, 
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two  fows  and  fifteen  pigs,  three  months  old; 
they  had  bean-meal  and  bran,  mixed,  one-third 
of  the  former;  afterwards,  cabbages  and  carrots, 
with  three  fheaves  of  beans  in  the  draw,  mak- 
ing about  three  pints  of  beans,  twice  a day,  and 
thin  wafh,  to  a fcore  of  pigs.” 

The  bacon  of  the  weftern  counties,  neared 
the  metropolis,  is  very  excellent  and  economi- 
cal provifion,  and  the  pickled  pork  of  certain 
others  to  the  eadward,  in  the  fame  degree,  in- 
diderent. This  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
drangers  to  both  didrifts.  It  has  been  laid,  that 
the  method  of  curing  bacon,  is  made  a fecret ; 
but  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  in  Hamp- 
fhire.  The  following  is  an  account  of  a fmall 
fpayed  fow,  fattened  and  made  into  bacon.  Put 
up,  September  20th,  weight,  by  edimation  11 
done,  of  81b.  worth  27^.  : fed  with  peafe,  raw 

potatoes,  and  potatoe-wafh.  She  eat  two,  fome- 
times  three  quarts  of  peafe  a day,  at  twice ; 
whenever  the  whole  of  thefe  were  given  at  once, 
it  glutted  her,  and  dopped  her  thriving.  Whole 
expence  of  keep,  £. 1 . 5s.  6d.  or  is.  gd.  per 
week,  peafe,  at  38s.  nine-gallon  meafure.  Faded 
twenty-four  hours,  and  killed  Nov.  30,  diffi- 
dently fat.  Salted  two  days  after;  fides  laid  ' 
on  the  dreder,  and  rubbed  with  common  fait, 
two  or  three  days,  to  drain  off  the  blood. 
Quantity  of  common-falt  to  the  whole,  includ- 
ing offal,  one  peck ; petre,  half-a-pound;  bay- 
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fait,  half-a-pound.  Filled  the  hocks  with  fait. 
Taken  out  of  pickle,  December  26;  hung 
up  to  dry  27th:  firft  fide  taken  down  January 
14th.  Weight  of  the  dried  fides  23  (tone,  61b. 
The  pickle  had  not  thoroughly  penetrated  the 
thickeft  parts.  Bacon  good-flavoured,  but 
boiled  away,  fat  being  rather  loofe,  from  the 
potatoes. 

Of  the  diseases  of  fwine,  the  moll  fatal  is 
flyled,  in  London,  the  heavings  ; it  is  an  af- 
feftion  of  the  lungs,  attended  by  a fever  highly 
inflammatory,  and  violent  panting,  in  the  laft 
ftage.  It  is  feldom  known  in  the  country,  and 
may  be  the  confequence  of  long  drift,  change  of 
food,  and  confinement.  Air  and  green  meat 
would  prove  the  bell  remedy.  I have,  in  feve- 
ral  inftances,  perceived  it  hereditary. 

It  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed,  that  the  only 
merit  of  fwine,  was  that  of  eating  up  what  would 
otherwife  be  walled;  and  that  no  more  pigs 
could  be  profitably  kept  upon  a farm,  than 
would  anfwer  fuch  purpofe.  Mortimer,  and 
other  writers,  caution  us  very  gravely,  to  beware 
of  entertaining  too  many  fows,  left  they  fhould 
multiply  beyond  the  poflibility  of  fupplying 
them  with  food,  and  fo  be  forced  to  devour 
each  other’s  progeny ! Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous,  than  fuch  reafoning  : that  of  eating 
up  articles  of  wafte,  is  only  a part  of  the  merits 
of  fwine,  which,  befides  being  a general  ftock, 
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fit  for  all  foils  and  fituations,  are  the  appropriate 
one  of  fome ; fuch,  for  inftance,  as  are  improper 
for  Iheep  : nor  need  there  be  any  peculiar  li- 
mits to  the  number  kept.  I never  have  any  ob- 
jeftion  to  a fcore  of  breeding-fows ; and  had 
rather  increafe  the  number,  than  keep  lefs. 

The  largeft  and  befl  breed  of  fwine  in  Eng- 
land, at  prefent,  are  the  Shroplhire,  Hereford, 
Gloucefter,  Berkfhire,  and  Hampfhire.  The 
midland  counties,  and  Lincolnlhire,  breed  large 
and  good  ftock,  fomewhat  quicker  feeders,  than 
thofe  of  Shroplhire,  alfo  very  handfome  pork- 
ers. Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sulfex,  poffefs  an  ex- 
cellent race  of  home-breds,  for  both  purpofes 
of  bacon  and  pork.  The  bed  breeds  for  pork 
are  the  fmaller  Berkfhire  pigs,  and  the  Oxford- 
Ihire,  a variety  of  thofe ; thefe  are  the  hand- 
fomell  pigs  of  this  country.  Both  the  York- 
fhire  and  Shroplhire  ftock  have  been  much  im- 
' proved  of  late  years,  by  a Berklhire  crofs,  giv- 
ing them  better  loins  and  Ihorter  legs.  Effex, 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  (part  of  the  latter,  near 
Lynn,  excepted),  have  a molt  unprofitable 
breed,  which  nothing  but  indolence  and  the 
ftrongeft  prejudice  could  retain  in  thofe  coun- 
ties. It  has  been  falhionable  to  attribute  a vaft 
improvement  to  the  introduftion  of  the  Chinefe 
breed,  but  either  on  none,  or  very  infufficient 
grounds.  Granting  the  alledged  improvement, 
we  had  no  need  of  goingto  China,  or  even  out 
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of  our  own  country  for  it.  The  truth  is,  I be- 
lieve, that  they  have  not  improved  our  breed. 

But  for  the  befl  information  on  this  fubjeft, 
which  indeed  deferves  great  attention  from  all 
cultivators,  I take  the  liberty  to  refer  country 
gentlemen  and  farmers,  to  Meffrs.  William  and 
Thomas  Wynt,  and  Meffrs.  Edmund  Cotterell 
and  Sons,  falefmen  for  pig-flock,  at  Smithfield, 
Finchley,  and  Barnet ; men  of  the  mofl  exten- 
five  concerns,  and  firfl  refpe&ability  in  their 
line  : and  not  only  refpeftable  for  their  folid, 
independent  property,  but  for  the  well-known 
liberality  and  integrity  of  their  chara£lers. 
Thefe  gentlemen  have  taken  great  pains,  during 
the  lafl  twenty  years,  to  improve  the  breed  of 
pigs  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  have 
fucceeded  as  far  as  prejudice  would  allow.  James 
Sewell,  Efq.  a gentleman  farmer,  of  Stutton,  in 
Suffolk,  and  a friend  of  Meffrs.  Cotterell,  has, 
through  them,  obtained  an  improved  breed  of 
pigs,  which  exhibits  a good  example,  and  may, 
in  time,  be  the  means  of  introducing  a valuable 
fpecies  into  that  county. 

ON  RABBITS  AND  POULTRY. 

I have  feen  no  warrens,  but  fuch  as  appeared 
to  me,  capable  of  producing  fome  article  of  the 
cattle-crops ; and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
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much  more  for  the  interefl  of  the  country,  to 
be  fupplied  with  rabbits  fed  at  home,  than  run- 
ning at  large,  in  which  flate  they  are,  in  many 
parts,  a great  nuifance. 

Rabbits,  (I  fpeak  from  experiment),  are  pro- 
fitable dock  upon  a farm,  and  would  be  fo,  in  a 
very  eminent  degree,  were  they  not  liable  to  fo 
many  cafualties,  and  were  they  equally  fuccefs- 
ful  in  winter,  as  fummer.  The  doe  will  breed 
at  fix  months  old,  and  goes  thirty  days.  Give 
hay  a few  days  before  kindling,  for  bed.  The 
necelfity  of  doe  taking  buck  immediately,  mere 
Pater-nofter-row  fluff;  wean  the  young  at  fix 
weeks,  then  give  the  buck.  Young  weaned 
rabbits  to  be  feparated,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to 
fight.  Keep  clean,  and  dry,  and  warm,  in  cold 
weather.  Feed  frefh  and  often.  An  even  hand 
to  be  kept,  between  moift  and  dry  food.  The 
weeds  commonly  given  them  from  the  fields, 
too  faint  and  diuretic.  Give  clover,  cabbage, 
carrot-tops,  endive,  carrots,  &c.  clover-hay, 
pollard,  oats,  barley,  grains. 

Poultry  are  an  article  of  luxury,  for  which 
the  little  farmer  never  obtains’an  adequate  price. 
He  had  better  allow  his  wife  a certain  annual 
fum,  for  pin-money,  than  fuffer  her  to  keep 
thefe  devourers.  The  befl,  whiteft,  and  fweetefl 
flefhed  chickens,  are  the  common  barn-door 
forts,  and  the  game;  they  may  be  improved  in 
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fize.  Beft  breeders  and  layers,  Darking,  and 
Polanders  ; they  make  large  fowls,  but  of  a 
yellowilh,  ivory  white.  The  shackbags,  or 
Duke  of  Leeds  breed,  the  largeft  we  had,  are 
worn  out.  The  Chittigongs,  or  Malay  fowls, 
are  very  large  and  coarfe,  fit  only  for  foup ; 
but  they  lay  fine  large  eggs.  Four  hens  to  a 
cock,  or  five  at  moft.  Hens  fet  twenty-one 
days.  Leave  plenty  of  neft-eggs  when  you  de- 
fire them  to  fet.  Take  away  the  ftrongeft 
chicks  as  faff  as  they  are  hatched,  fecuring  them 
in  wool,  until  the  whole  are  hatched  and  ftrong 
enough  to  be  cooped.  Hens  not  to  be  cooped 
near,  as  they  may  kill  each  other’s  chickens. 
Young  poultry  fed  by  themfelves,  or  under 
coops,  as  the  large  are  apt  to  tread  the  finaller 
to  death.  Feed  the  chickens  with  fplit-grots,  at 
firft;  afterwards  with  tail- wheat.  The  befl 
food  for  this  kind,  barley ; to  fatten  them,  bar- 
ley or  wheat-meal  and  milk.  Boiled-barley  or 
malt,  toaft  and  ale,  &c.  to  make  hens  lay  in 
winter.  The  true  fhape  of  the  cock  and  hen, 
Ihort-legged,  and  long-bodied,  but  plump. 

Ducks  fet  thirty  days.  One  drake  to  five 
ducks.  They  begin  to  lay  in  February,  and 
muff  be  well  attended,  or  they  will  lay  their 
eggs  abroad.  Duck  fets  over  eleven  to  fifteen 
eggs.  To  be  watched  and  fed  when  they  leave 
the  neft.  When  hatched,  trim  the  down  from 
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the  tails  of  the  ducklings,  feeding  firft  with  bar- 
ley-meal and  ground-malt.  Water  in  broad 
difhes,  that  the  ducklings  may  not  go  to  the 
pond  too  foon,  whither  they  mud  not  be  allow- 
ed to  go,  at  their  full  liberty,  until  a month  old, 
at  leaft.  A duck,  with  young  ones,  always  to 
be  kept  away  from  others,  being  allowed  plenty 
of  clean  water  and  draw.  Ducks  are  great  de- 
vourers  of  any  kind  of  vi&uals;  but  will  make 
but  a poor  figure  without  corn.  In  the  acorn 
feafon,  they  will  get  very  fat,  and  do  not  eat 
amifs ; fed  with  the  offal  of  the  flaughter-houfe, 
they  acquire  the  colour  and  flavour  of  wild- 
fowl. The  rhone  breed,  from  France,  are 
larger,  but  coarfer-flefhed,  and  not  fo  fine-fla- 
voured as  our  own;  they  crofs  well  with  the 
Englifh  breed. 

An  exception  muff  be  made  in  favour  of 
geese,  which  will  graze  to  advantage,  and 
make  much  good  manure ; they  are,  befides, 
ufeful  in  a farm-yard,  for  giving  alarm,  by 
night.  One  gander  to  five  geefe,  fetting  and 

management  fimilar  to  the  duck. The  goofe 

carries  ftraw  in  her  bill,  as  a fign  fhe  is  about  to 
lay,  and  muff  then  have  a neft  prepared  for  her. 
Give  chopped-cabbage,  lettuce,  or  carrots,  and 
fome  corn,  (oats),  particularly  when  they  fet.  For 
the  young  ones,  chopped-clivers  and  meal.  Not 
to  be  fent  out  to  graze  too  early,  and  always  fed 

before 
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before  turning  out  left  they  wander  beyond 
their  ftrength,  which  is  the  occafion  of  many 
being  loft  every  year.  Suffolk  geefe  are  as 
good  as  any.  A goofe  fattens  well  on  oats,  in 
fix  weeks,  littered  down  with  clean  ftraw;  if 
from  the  ftubbles  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Turkies,  a ftaple  article  in  Norfolk,  where 
the  good  wives  fend  their  hens  to  fome  cock 
kept  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  keeping  a ftallion.  Hen  covers  eleven  or 
more  eggs,  according  to  her  fize,  and  will  fteal 
a neft  abroad,  unlefs  watched.  Take  away  the 
chicks  as  faft  as  hatched.  Feed  with  curd, 
barley-meal,  ant’s-eggs,  &c.  Keep  the  brood 
up  for  a month,  turning  out  a few  hours  in  a 
day,  in  a fecure  place,  taking  care  the  hen  does 
not  drag  them  through  wet  grafs,  (he  being  en- 
tirely carelefs  of  them.  Give  (kimmed-milk  to 
drink.  The  praftice  of  cold-bathing  young 
turkies,  and  giving  them  a pepper-corn,  is 
merely  notional.  Keep  very  clean  and  dry, 
and  prevent  the  young  from  fcouring,  which  is 
fatal.  Gravel.;  boiled  flefh-meat  chopped  up, 
is  {lengthening,  both  to  young  turkies  and 
chickens. 

Pigeons  fet  twenty  days,  and  always  pair, 
feldom  laying  more  than  two  eggs.  The  cock 
and  hen  fet  alternately.  They  breed  all  the 
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year  round,  in  the  dove-houfe.  The  fmall  fort, 
called  tumblers,  are  molt  attached  to  home, 
and  very  good  breeders.  Feed  with  tares,  or 
any  corn ; but  they  are  remarkably  fond  of 
bird-feed.  Keep  the  dove-cote  extremely 
clean,  in  which  pigeons  much  delight;  land 
the  bottom,  white-wafh  the  walls,  and  place 
the  boxes  againft  the  wall,  two  to  each  pair, 
out  of  the  reach  of  vermin.  Pigeons  ought  to 
be  fed  at  home,  that  they  may  trefpafs  as  little 
as  polfible. 
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Clays,  p.  95,  443. 

Culley,  Mr.  p.  246,  580. 

Cook,  Rev.  Mr.  p.  267. — His  Drill  Machine,  362. — Ilis  Imple- 
ments, 370,  3.97. — His  Opinion  on  Ploughs,  402. 

Clofe,  Rev.  Mr.  p.367. — Experiments,  to  376. — Ilis  Opinion  on 
Public  Savings,  369. — His  Plan  for  Farm  Servants,  447. 

Collett,  A.  Efq.  376. — His  Opinion  of  Drilling. 

Cabbage-Culture,  p.  12,  22,  64,  77,  1 10,360,  431.— The  Author’s 
Propofal  to  flack  them,  432,  457. 

Cattle-Crops,  p.  421. — ' Turnip,  or  Cape  Cabbage,  438.— Green 
Wheat,  438. — Green  Coi  n hayed,  440. — Quantities  required, 
457. — Compared,  473. — Experiment,  497. 

Cotterell,  Edmund  and  Sons,  Meffrs.p.  604. 

Carrots,  p.  25,  58,  119. — Drilled,  430. — Dibbled,  442. — Carrot- 
Hay,  442. — 1 o prelerve,  454,  465-474. — Ule  and  Application. 
Carting,  p,  278. — \\  heel  Carriages,  279. 

Culture,  the  Row  or  Drill,  p.  329. — Its  Advantages,  340. — Objec- 
tions and  Replies,  312. — Simple  Experiment,  393. 

Course  of  Crops,  p.  405.— The  Folly  of  Covenants  in  the  Cafe,  406. 
Coke,  Thomas, W illiam,  Efq.  494,  524. 

Drill-Plough,  Mure’s,  p.  83. 

Draining,  p.  4,  207. — Boring,  orTapping  Land,  210,  489. 
Ditches,  Water,  p.  295. 

Dibbling,  p.332,  377. 

Docks  and  Coltsfoot,  p.  96. 

Dogs,  the  most  ufeful  Species  in  a Yard,  p.  234. 

Duckett,  Mr.  p.  258,  272.— His  Practice,  383,  397,  579. 

Elkington,  Mr.  p.  210,  282. 

Exter,  Mr.  p.  361. — His  experiments,  362-367. 

Egremont,  Earl  of,  p.  524,  567. 

Ellis  on  Sheep,  p.  572,  5.73. — Anecdote  from,  578. 


Fences, 
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Fences,  p.  3,  133,  281. — Wall,  282. — Fruit  Fences,  282,  299. 

Level,  2S5. Wall,  286. — Quickfet,  287. Tranfplanting 

Hedges,  292. — Plathing,  294.— Gates,  294.— Quicks,  295. — 
Poplar,  302. — Willow,  307. — Quicks  blighted,  317. 

Furrows,  Water,  p.  18.  , 

Furze,  p.  20,  441. 

Fallow-turnip,  p.  31.— Fallows,  62,  8S,  94,  110,  118,  125,  130— 
Syftem  of,  3 19. 

Fruit,  p.  112. 

Fern,  p.  1 13. 

Farms,  hiring  and  flocking,  p.  143. 

Fans,  Machine,  255. 

Fuller,  the  Rev.  Mr.  464. 

Fold-Sheep,  p.87,94,  119,  127,  130.— Home-Fold,  224. 

Fog,  or  Autumnal  Grals,  p.  109,430. 

Graffes,  p.  30,  89,  105,  483. — Names  and  Characters  of  the  prin- 
cipal Englilh,  484.— Laying-down,  487.— Quantities,  4SS. 

Field-Garden,  p.  456. 

Gibbs,  Meffrs.  Seedfmen  to  the  Board,  447,  483. 

Game,  p.  153. 

Hemp,  p.  43. 

Hops,  p.  53,  71,  112. 

Harrowing,  p.  37,  278. 

Hoeing,  p.  57,  63,  87,  94,  108. — Hand  and  Breaft-hoe,  396. 

Number  of,  399. 

Horfe-hoeing,  p.  63.— Ilorfe-iioe,  269,  395-397. 

Hedgeing,  p.  136. 

Haffenfraz,  p.  169. 

Hill,  Rev.  Mr.  p.  377.  , 

Hay-making,  of  artificial  and  natural  Graffes,  p.  89.— Makers, 
how  employed  in  wet  weather,  93. 

Harveft,  p.  9S,  100. — Management,  106,  111. 

llorles,  p.  12S,  131,  134— Their  Food,  469,  519.— Brood-Mare 

and  Foals,  528,  529. — feeding  and  Management,  530-531. 

Dead  Pulls— Phytic,  532— Shoeing  — Form  of  Cart-Horfe, 
533.— Coach- Horfe— Form  of  the  Hackney,  534— Age  of 
Horfe. 

Home-Stall,  p.  59,  61,  151,  213— Circular  Form  of,  219. 

Hufbandry,  Implements  of,  p.245. — Various  Kinds,  262-271. 

Artilis,  343.  Amos’s  Drill,  361. — Cook’s  Cultivator,  403. 

Harrows,  405. 

Hitt,  Mr.  p.  285. 

(lalf-Hutbandry,  p.  374. 


Irrigation, 
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Irrigation,  p.  132,  197.— Profit  of,  201.— Of  Arable  Land,  457. 
Infuranee,  p.  140. 

Lucern,  p.  33,  490. 

Liquorice,  p-  44,  1 19. 

Leafes,  p.  134-155. 

Lewis,  Rev.  Mr.  p.  265. 

Letter,  Mr.  his  Patent  Harrows,  p.279. 

Lavender,  p.  456. 

Lalteyrie  on  Spanifh  Sheep,  p.  577. 

Meadow  and  Pafture,  p.  18,  61,  109,  114,  131,  132.— Watered 
Meadow,  457,478,495-497. 

Muftard,  p.  39.  v 
Madder,  p.  46,  1 19. 

Marlhall,  Mr.  p.  121,  174,  214,  236,  411,  420. 

Middleton,  John,  Efq.  p.  83,  177,  254,  298,  411,  569. 

Mole  or  Draining  Plough  of  Mr.  Watts,  p.  211. 

Mortimer,  p.  244. 

Manures,  p.87,98,  136,  167.— Catalogue  of,  17 1.— General  Rules, 

1 84. — Seafon,  190.— Dunghills,  194.— Dung  Pies,  196.— Sod 
Manure,  197.— Bone  Manure,  452. 

Nurferies  of  Quick,  &c.  p.  285. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  p.524. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  p.539,541. 

Oat-Culture,  p.  9,  19,  104.— Drill  and  Broad-caft  Experiments, 
, 349. 

Onley,  the  Rev.  Mr.  p.  472. 

Oxen,  Draught,  p.  566. 

Ploughing,  p. 5.— Ploughs,  256-20?.—  Drill-Ploughs,  269.— Num- 
ber of  Iiorfes,  275.— Ducket’s  Trench-Plough,  384. 

Poultry,  p.  227,  604. 

Planting,  p.  16. 

Pierrepont,  Efq.  p.  449. 

Potatoes,  p.  22,  58,  119,  357,  449. 

Planting  the  Rhind,  451.— Stems -Curl,  451.— Pies  for  preferr  ing 
Roots,  453. — To  waih,  455-462. — To  fleam,  475. — Practical 
Opinions  on,  476. 

Pea-Culture,  p.  10,21,  105,  129. 

Parkinlon,  Mr.  p.  92,  96,  453,  455,  456,  530. 

Ponds,  artificial,  p.  243. 

Plantations,  Hinton,  p.318. 

Pitt,  Mr.  p.  324. 

Pulverization,  p.  336,  387. 


rarfley, 
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Parfley,  p.443. 

Parfnips,  p.27,474. 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  p.  530. 
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Radilh  Seed,  p.  29. 

Rhubarb,  p.  45. 

Rolling,  p.  57.  393. 

Rutabaga,  or  Swedifh  Turnip,  p.  68,433. 

Raking,  p.  104. 

Rooks  and  Sparrows,  p.  238. 

Reaping-Machine,  p.  255. 

Rape  and  Colt,  p.  83. — Threfhing  it  in  the  Field  incautioujly  re- 
commended, 85,  105. — Drilled,  350. 

Rye,  110. 

Ridge-Work,  p.  393. 

Rabbits  and  Poultry,  p.  604. — Warrens— -Chickens,  605. — Va- 
rious Breeds  of  Fowls,  606.— Management— Ducks,  Geefe, 
Turkies,  Pigeons,  606-609. 

Saintfoin,  p.  35,  491. 

Stacking,  p.  103,230. 

Sewell,  James  Efq.  p.  604. 

Seeds,  p.  105. 

Shack,  p.  114.— Stubble,  115. 

Steeping,  p.  J 17. 

Servants,  p.  121. 

Soils  and  Manures,  p.  165. 

Somerville,  Lord,  p.  259. 

Smith’s-lhop  on  a Farm,  p.  273. 

Seed,  great  Increafe  from  fmall  Quantities  of,  p.  382. — Proper 
Depths,  39S. — Change  of,  418. 

Sheep-fhearing,  p.  87.— Winter  Loffes  on,  444.— Stored  Turnips 
for  Ewes,  455. Breeding,  571. Age  and  Denomina- 
tions, 573. — Summer-feeding,  Cotting,  Folding,  574 575. 

Wool,  576.— Shearing  in  Cold  Weather,  577.— Dog,  578.— 
Houle -Lamb,  579.— Different  Breeds,  580.— Rot,  582?—  Blood 
Goggles,  Red-water,  &c.  584-587.— Lambs,  587.— Smearing 
Marking.  * 

Stable,  Cart,  p.  227. 

Stalls,  Out,  p.  229.  \ 

Swine,  p.  587  590.  Breeding,  Weaning,  Caftration,  590—  At- 
tendance, Pigging- boufe,  591—Wafh,  &c.  Potatoes,  bad, 592— 
Realtors,  Weaning  and  Store-Management;  Sour  Wafh, 

o94-j9j.  Warm>  Lodging,  596. — Summer-Feeding,  597. 

Price,  Sale,  Spaded-Sows,  537-599— Fattening,  593— Dairy 

Pork, 
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Pork,  Bacon,  Expence  of  Keep,  Sundry  Memorandums,  600- 
602. — Dileafes,  602. — Various  Breeds,  603. 

Threfhing,  p.  1,  130,  134. — Machine,  and  Granary,  220,  228, 
247. — Expence  and  Produce  of  Machine,  230. 

Tobacco,  p.  46. 

Turnips,  p.  77,  105,  354,  366',  370.— To  preferve,  454.— To  wafh, 
455,  460,  484. 

Turnip-rooted  Cabbage,  Mr.  Tugwell’s  Account  of  it,  p.  435. 
Tare-Culture,  p.  13,  110,  124.— New  Species,  484. 

Trees,  Apple,  p.  301 — Trees  blighted,  414. 

Fir-Timber  feaforied,  p.  3 17. 

Tillage  and  various  Crops,  p.  310. 

Tull,  Jethro,  his  character  and  eulogy,  p.331. — His  Hypothecs, 
337,  412. — Ilis  three  Proportions,  418. 

Vermin,  p.  23 1, 

Vegetation,  Theory  of,  p.  337. 

Varlo,  Mr.  p.  332,454. 

Wheat,  Spring,  21. — Wheat,  101-103. — Seed,  110,  1 16. — Species- 
Drilled.  353-350. — Spring  Experiment,  363,  385. — Indian 
Wheat,  437. — Tranfplanting  Wheat,  439. 

Wynt,  MefTrs.  p.  604. 

Warping  Land,  p.  202- 
Wafps  and  Hornets,  p.  239. 

Water,  p.  240. — Citterns,  241. 

Woods,  Coppices,  and  Plantations,  p.  308. 

Trees,  adapted  to  the  various  Soils,  312. 

Grubbing  up,  315. 

Weeding,  p.  63,  76. 

Worms,  their  fanciful  Origin,  p.  412. 

Weld,  p.  48  — Woad,  p.  49. 

Wnrzel-Mangel,  p.  51,  433. 

Wright  on  Floating  Land,  p.  199. 

Year,  New,  Profpeft,  p.  5. 

Yard,  Farm,  p.97,  125,— Surface  of,  214.— Pond  and  Cittern,  21X5, 
217. 

Year,  Conclufion  of  the,  p.  137. 

Young,  Arthur,  Efq.  p.  126,  136,  148,  165,  219,  255,  262, 345, 367, 
411,  461. 

Young,  James,  Efq.  his  Method  of  Draining,  p.  207. 


C.  WHirriNGHAM,  Printer,  Dean  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 
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